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' Dr. Smith's Translation of Thucydides is a worJc of 
standard merit and ezcellence.' — Bibłiographicał Miscbl- 

LANV. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF 



THUCYDIDES. 



Thucydides, a natiye of Athens, was bom in the 
year before Christ 471 > thirteen years after Hero- 
dotus, according to Aulus Oellius ; and about three 
years before Socrates, as tbe birth of the latter is 
settled by Laertius. His father's name was 01 o- 
rus, and among his ancestors he reckoned the great 
MilUades. 

The education of our author appears to have 
been such as might be expected from the splendor 
of his birthy the opulence of his family, and the 
good taste then preyailing in Athens ; although the 
little information that can be gleaned on this sub^ 
ject from ancient writers is merely of a presumptive, 
though probable kind, Anaxagoras was his pre- 
ceptor in philosophy, according to the testimony of 
Marcellinus ; who adds, ^ that it was whispered 
about that Thucydides was atbeistical, because he 
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was fond of the theory of Anaiagoras, who was 
generally reputed and stylcd an atheist' Thucy- 
dides, possibly, might be well acąuainted with the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras; but his own History 
abundantly shows that he was totally uninfected 
by the theological errors of that philosopher. He 
was undoubtedly a serious man, and of a large fund 
of solid sense, which deriving originally from the 
bounty of naturę, he had improyed by a regular^ 
and sound educatipn, though the particnlar progress 
of it cannot bow be traced^ , 

In the 15th year of his age Thucydides was car- 
ried by his father to the Olympic games, where he 
is said to have exhibited in a remarkable manner 
the peculiar bent of his genius, and to haye ezcited 
a prognostic of his futurę escellence. He there 
heard Herodótus read his History to the great 
erowd of Grecians assembled ąt that solemnity. 
After listening for some time with fixed attention, 
he was so touched by the applause which the his- 
torian receiyed that he burst into tears. Herodó- 
tus is said to haye obseryed it, and to haye compli- 
mented Olorus on his haying a son whose miód was 
imbued with so ardent a loye for ietters. 

His youth was distinguished by an eager desire 
to esLcel in yigorous exercises.and gymnastic amuse- 
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ments, which called forth tbe adniiratioa of his eon- 
temporaries ; aad when he had reached the years of 
manhoody and appeared in the Aihenian armies, 
we learn that he much improyed in the theory of 
arms, and qualified himself for the great trust of 
heading the forces of the state. At that period ali 
Athenian eitizens were compelled to become sol- 
dic^s at a certaia age. They 8erved at first within 
tiie wallsy or on great emergencies marched a short 
distaace from home; and, as years and skill ad- 
TOBced, they were called on to join in morę remote 
aad foreign expeditions. Of the particular naturę 
of the employments of our author at this period we 
are uninformed. 

In the 27th year of his age Thucydides is said 
to kaye been one of the number of those whom the 
Athenians sent to found a colony at Thuria in 
Italr. Lampo and Xenocritus were the leaders óf 
this colony, and Herodotus was associated in it. 
His fltay at Thuria, howeyer, could haye been of 
noyeiy long continuance; sińce his intimate know* 
legę cK the remote causes of the Peloponnesian 
war; of the jealousies of the states which eom- 
posed the Lacedsemonian league ; of the real strength 
of Atheis ; and of all the preyentiye measures re- 
commenóed by Pericles to put his countrymen into 
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a proper posturę of defence, — forbid us to doubt 
of his residence, during this portion of time, at 
Athens. 

Thucydides was aiTived, at the breaking out of 
this war, to the fortieth year of his age. We learn 
from himself that he knew personałly the whole 
series of events. He speaks of Pericles, as one 
who was an eye-witness of his conduct; as one 
who faeard him harangue in the assembly of the 
people, whom he endeayored to convinee that a 
war must necessarily ensue, and for that reason 
they ought not to weaken themselyes by ill-judged 
concessionSy but gallantly to exert that nayal supe- 
riority which had madę Athens en vied and dreaded ; 
and which alone, as it had madę, could keep her 
great. The plague broke out immediately after 
this ; and we are absolutely certain he was thea in 
Athens. He himself assures us of it : he was an 
eye-witness to all that horrid scenę: he had the 
{^ague himself; and of it has giyen a circumstantial 
detail. 

During the progress of the war Thucydides must 
haye borne his share in the seryice; althojgh the 
particulars haye not been recorded. No uan was 
eyer less guilty of egotism : he neyer mentbns him« 
self but when absolutely necessary. His next sis 
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years were certainly employed in fighting and writ* 
ing: the latter was his passion, and the former his 
iłuty* In the forty-seyenth year of his age his 
military reputation stood so high, that he was joined 
in the command of an Athenian squadron and land 
force on the coasts of Thrace, where the Łaceds* 
monian commander dreaded his opposition. 

BrasidaSy the Łacedaemonian, was now at the 
head of the Feloponnesian troops in Thrace. He 
had madę a forced march through Thessaly and Ma-* 
cedonia; and by his majestic deportment and per-^ 
8uasive address, joined to uncommon yigilance and 
actiyity, he had hitherto succeeded in all his undero 
takings. He at length endeavored by surprise to 
get possession of the important city of Amphipolis^ 
where Eucles commanded for the Athenians. Thu- 
cydides was at this time in the isle of Thasus^ 
about half a day^s sail from Amphipolis. A mes- 
senger was despatched to him, to hasten up for the 
defenoe of that city. He put to sea immediateły 
with a smali sąuadron of seven ships; but the 
Łacedaemonian commander, aware of his approach, 
opened a negotiation with the Amphipolitans, and 
gained admission for his troops. Thucydides stood 
up the Strymon in the eyening, but too late, sińce 
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Brasidas had already got fast possessioo of Amphi« 
polis. The city of £ion is situated also on the 
ńyer Strymon lower down, about two miles and a 
balf from Amphipoiis. Thucydides pnt in here, 
and secured the place. * Brasidas/ says he, ' had 
dfisigned that yery night to seize £ion also ; and 
unless our sąuadron had come in this crisis to its 
defence, at break of day it had been lost' Thucy- 
didesy without losing a moment, proyided for its 
defence. Brasidas, with armed boats, fell down 
the riyer from Amphipoiis, and madę twt> attempte 
(m it ; in both of which he was repulsed. On this 
he gaye up Uie scheme, and retumed. 

One would imagine that Thucydides had done 
all that could be expected on this occasion, and 
deseryed to be thanked instead of punished. , The 
people of Athens, howeyer, came to a different 
conclusion. Cleon was now the demagogue of the 
greatest influence there, and is generally supposed 
to haye ezasperated his countrymen against the 
man who could not perform impossibilities, in 
saying their yaluable town of Amphipoiis. It is 
certain that their fury against him rosę so high, 
that they stripped him of his command, and*pas8ed 
on him a sentence of banishment. He himself in* 
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Ibrms lis that Mt wiis his lot to suffer a twenty 
years' exile from his country after the affair of 
Amphipolis/ 

HaTing retired to Scaptesyle in Thrace, where 
he possessed some mines in right of his wifę, Thu-^ 
cydides began his ' History of the Peloponnesian 
War.' Though treated with ingratitude, he scorned 
to be angry with his countrymen ; and tbere ap 
pears no sign of resentment in his constitution* 
To judge of him from his History, he was so nobły 
coniplexioned, as to be all judgmeut and no passion* 
Pischarged of all his former duties, and free from 
all pubłic avocations, he was left witbout any at- 
tachments but to tnith, and proceeded to ąualify 
himself for commemorating exploit8 in which he 
could haye no share. He was now forty-eight 
years old, and intirely at leisure to attend to the 
great object of his ambition ; that of writing the 
history of the present war; a calm spectator of 
ftcts, and a dispassionate obserrer of the eyents he 
was determined to record. * Exile,' says Piutarch, 
^ is a blessing which the Muses bestow on their 
&vontes. By this means they enable them to 
complete their most beantiful and noble conipo« 
tttions. Thiicydides the Athenian compiled his 
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* History of the Peloponnesian War ' at Scapte-i* 
9sy\e in Thrace.' 

It was fortunate for our historian that his .mines 
lay not within the dominions of the Athenian re- 
pablic ; otherwise, his possessions would have been 
forfeited to the state. During his exile in Thrace 
he madę seyeral ezcursions to observe transactions 
and procure intelligence. He was now conyersant 
with seyeral leaders of the Peloponnesian party, 
and he likewise carrted on an extensiye corre*' 
spondence with some eminent Athenians. He was 
eyer ready to expend considerable sums of money 
in obtaining the most authentic information. This 
was his employment until the conclusion of the 
war; and it is certain he had colleeted materiala 
for carrying down his History to that period, when, 
in his own words, * the Łacedaemonians and their 
allies put an end to the empire of Athens, and be- 
came masters of the Łong Walls and the Pirsus/ 
But whoeyer reads this work will be inclined to 
think that he deferred drawing it up in that accu^ 
ratę and elaborate manner in which it now appears 
until the war was finished. He might possibiy 
keep eyery thing by him in the form of annals, and 
might go on altering or correcting, as he saw.better 
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reason, or gained morę light. His complete, well- 
eoDnected history, though the first thing in bis in-» 
tention, was the last in ezecution. 

The banishment of Thucydides had lasted t wen ty 
years, when an amnesty was published at Athens^ 
in the archonship of Euclides, after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants by Thrasybulus. He was now 
at liberty to return^ and pass the remainder of his 
days at Athens : whether be did so or not^ we are 
quite ignorant. He liyed twelre years after, and 
died in the year before Christ 391 , being at that 
time about fourscore years old. 

This great historian bas been uniyersally admired 
for the justness and dignity of his sentiments, the 
vigor of his style, the fidelity and aecuracy of his 
details, and his jadictous reflections on every plan 
proposed and eyery measure pursued. His speeches 
may be considered as the philosophical part of his 
History, sińce they deyelope the canses of eyents, 
(ogether with the interests. and yiews of all the 
States engaged in that ruinous war. In the narra- 
tion of great eyents be bas seldom been eąualled, 
The plague at Athens, the siege of Plataea, the 
sedition of Corcyra, and the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily, are painted in the most picturesque 
and forcible manner: his relations are authen' 
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as he himself was interested in the events he men- 
tions ; and his impartiality is UDąuestionable. His 
animated harangues haye been always esteemed : 
he found a model in Herodotus, but he greatly sur- 
passed the original ; and sncceeding historians haye 
adopted^ with success, a peculiar modę of writing, 
which introduces an orator addressing himself to 
the passions and feelings of his auditors. 

Comparison' has sometimes been madę between 
Herodotus and Thucydides^ but each haą his pe- 
culiar excellence. Sweetness of style, grace, and 
elegance of expression may be called the charac- 
teństics of the former; whiie Thucydides stands 
ttaeąualled for the fire of his descriptions, and the 
stróng and energetic manner of his narratiyes. 

The History of Thucydides was so much ad^ 
mired, tbat Demosthenes, in. order to perfect him- 
self aa an orator, transcribed it eight seyeral tiraes ; 
and read it with such attention, that he could al-* 
most repeat it by heart. 
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BOOK I. 

^The subjecŁ of the History of the Peloponnesian War, to 
evince the importance of wbich, the liistorian takes a sur- 

. vey of tbe state of Greece from the earliest age down to the 
commencement of the war now to be recorded — Its earliest 
State one in which its inhabitants were barbarous and mi- 
gratory clans, without even the common name of Grecians 
or Hellenians — The dawn of ciyilisation in the time of Mi- 
, nos, king of Crete, who first possessed a nary, and sup- 
pressed piracy : for robbery and piracy had anciently pre- 
yailed every where, both by sea and land ; insomuch, that 
the Greeks of that age constantly carried arms like the bai*- 
barians of later times — Hence the morę ancient cities were 
built for security remote from the sea ; but on the suppres- 

. sionof piracy by Minos, navigation and conmierce greW M- 
cure, and growth in civilisation and increasing wealth pre- 
pared the Greeks for the ezpedition against Troy ; which 
originated and was chiefly organised by the power and in> 

. fluence of Agamemnon, king of Mycene ; a potent monarch 

. for those times ; and the expedition against Troy on a larger 
scalę than Greece had ever before engaged in, but yet not 
comparable with those of the Peloponnesian war ; an infe- 
riority however arising morę from want of wealth than of 
population — After the Trojan war Greece long continued in 
an unsettled and little improving state, until at length grow- 
ing morę settled and populous, colonisation became neces- 
sary and frequent — From the increase of wealth, much po- 
litical power is usurped by the rich, wealth now overba- 
lancing nobility — ^The first serious attention to nautical 
affairs paid by the Corinthians ; next by the lonians, and 
especially Polycrates, despot of Samos ; afterwards by the 
despots of Sicily and the Corcyreans — Power of the Grecian 
States much advanced by their navies ; yet the progress of 
Greece in wealth and conseąuence slow^*and kept down^v 
THUC. VOL. i. ' b 
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rarions impediments — Thus the Asiatic Greeka wer^ 
checked by the prozimi;ty of Fenian power; and the 
Greelcs in generał were hampered by the selfisfa policy of 
the despota, who aimed at nothing but npholding their own 
power— After the suppression of these tyrannies soon su- 
peryened the Persian war, which produced a confederacy 
of Grecian states for mntaal defence, which afterwards 
parted into two, one headed by the Lacedaemoniana, the 
other by the Athenians — Of tiie Lacedsmonianthe confede- 
rates were oUgarchies, faithfuUy attaohed to them because 
their assistance was necessary to hołd the body of the peo- 
ple in subjection ; while those of the Athenians were sub- 
ject stkites, nnder onwilling but eompnlsory obedience — 
Canses of the Peloponnesian war real and arowed; the 
former,.the jealonsy of the power of Atbens entertained by 
the Lacedaemonians ; the latter, the ąnairela engendered 
by the affair of Epidamnus and Potidsa. 
The affair of Epidamnus. The nobles being exiled by the 
commonalty, take into pay some of the neighboring barba- 
rians, and harass the city with a predatory war&re — The 
commonalty implore the aid of Corcyra, their mother coun- 
try, but without success — Tfaey then hare recourse to Co- 
rinth, the mother country of Corcyra— The Corinthians, from 
jealonsy of the Corcyreans, grant their request, and send 
them soldiers and colonists — Whereon the Corcyreans 
espouse the cause of the eziled nobles, and endeavor to 
effect their restoration by besieging Epidamnus — Then the 
Corinthians send a fleet composed of their own ships and 
some of their allies, to raise the siege — ^After some ineffec- 
tual endeayors to settle the dispute by negotiation, the Cor- 
cyreans come to battle with and defeat the Corinthian fleet, 
and obtain possession of Epidamnus — They pursue their 
adyantage until the Corinthians send out another fleet to 
maintain their ground ; and in the mean time make exten- 
aiye preparations for war; whereon the Corcyreans, in 
alarm, send an embassy to implore the aid of the Athe- 
nians, and the Corinthians a counter embassy to intreat 
their non-interference — Oration of the Corcyreans — The 
counter oratión of the Corinthians — On hearing which, the 
Athenians decide on concluding a defensive alliance with 
the Corcyreans; a&d send a fleet to their aid— Meanwhile 
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the Corinthians tnd their allies proeeed sgamst Coreyra 
włth a fleet of one handred and fifty sail, and oceupy a 
naFal station at Cfaimeriam— Tbe Corcyreans and Athe- 
nians with one handred and ifty sail take one opposite^ at 
the Sybota islands— Both parties prepare for batUe— They 
fight ; and rictory, after some nnoertainty, decides for the 
Corinthians — In foUowing np whioh the Corinthians are 
checked by a reinforcement of twenty shiiM from Athens, 
which joiuthe enemy ; and retreat to their ownnaral camp 
— On the day foUowing, the Corcyreans and Athenians 
offer them battie; which thdy dedine, being desirous 
rather of retuming home — ^Meanwhile both parties erect a 
trophy and claim the yictory — ^The Corinthians then retom 
Łomeward with fheir prisoners, of whom they use the bet- 
ter sort with. marked kindness, hoping, by their inflaence, 
to gain OFor Coreyra to the Peloponnesian confederacy — 
Afiair of Potidsea, whioh was the seoond arowed cause of 
the war-^Potidsa, a colony ai Corinth, but of the Athe- 
niań confederaey, falling nnder the sospieion of the Athe- 
nians, is required to adopt certain measures as securities 
for its fidełity — ^Mea&while Perdiceas, king of Macedonia, 
endeaTors to form a confederacy against Athens among the 
ueighboring states, and to excite'tbtf Peloponnesian alUance 
tó a war with Athens — ^Tke Potideans, after rainly endea- 
Tor^g to induee the Athenians to dispense with the seca- 
lities demańded, ventixre on revolt, in eonjunction with the 
Chaleidiańs and Bettitaaans — The Atheniaa fordes in those 
parts are too weak to cheok the reTolt-*-Meaawhile the Co- 
rinthians hare time to send snecors to Potidsa— The Athe- 
nians, after receiying reinforoements from home, compel 
Ferdiccas to terms of peace (which howerer he almost im- 
mediately breaks), and proeeed a^nst Potidaea — ^The Poti- 
dasans and their allies come to a battie with the Athenians 
in front of Potidea, and are defeated and driyen yiolently 
into the city ; whither Aristeus, the commander of the Co- 
rinthian auziliaries, with great difficnlty escapes-^Potidsea 
is now closely besieged, first on the side of the continent, 
and then, on the arriyal of reinforcements from Athens, on 
that of the peninsala of Pallene likewise — ^Artstens alter 
in rain proposing to break through the enemy with the 
9rhole garńśon, except fiye hnndred, himself contrinren to 
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escape/ and maintains the war in' the neigfaborińg parta — 
Meanwhile, lioweyer, Phormio deyastates tbe territories of 
the Chalcidians and Bottiaeans — The Corlnthians, morę 
than ever embittered against the Athenians, prerail on the 
Lacedaemonians to sommon a congress of their allies at 
Sparta, where, after sereral states had complained of the 
injustice and ambition of Athens, the Corinthians pro- 
nounce a most bitter inrectire, and urge the confederacy 
to immediately declare war against the Athenians— Oration 
of the Corinthians — ^An Athenian embassy being then at 
Sparta, they come forward to refute the representatives of 
the Corinthians, and to justify the conduct and policy of 
Athens — After the deliyery of these speeches t^e Laceds- 
monians take counsel how to decide, and their king Archi- 
Samas delivers a speech in faror of deferring to go to war — 
To which Sthenelaidas, one of the ephori, replies in &. truły 
Spartan harangne, wherein he touches on the injuries sns- 
tained by yarious members of the Lacedsmonian confede- 
racy, which he is bound, he sąys, in honor to ayenge by an 
immediate declaration of war — ^The question is then put to 
the yote, and the majority decide for going immediately to 
war — ^1'he real motiye which influenced them to this deei- 
sion was alarm at the formidable power of Athens — ^The 
narratiye is now interrupted by a digression, in which is 

- giyen a sketch of the origin and progress of the Athenian 

- dominion from the Persian to the Peloponnesian war— First 
is related the modę by which the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athiens was brought about, after the finał defeat of the Per- 
sians — Also how, by the counsel of Themistocles, PirsBus 
was fortified, and the nayy madę the principal object of 
attention to the Athenians — Pausanias is sent out as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grecian allies to accomplish the 
remainder of the Persian war — By his unpopularity the 

- Asiatic, the Insular Greeks, and those of the Thracian 
coast, secede from the Lacedaemonians r and attach them- 

' selyes to the Athenians as chiefs of the confederacy — Up- 

rise of liie- Athenian empire (A. C. 447) — Which part of 

tbe Grecian history being either passed oyer, or inaccu- 

rately treated, our historian is induced to giye a sketch of 

' it, «speciaUy >as showing how the power of Athens came to 

. be so formidable as to hurry the Lacedssmonians into a war 
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' 'to' humble it— Tbe Athenians, after tit firat Bhowmg tbem- 
selires moderate, and obtaining popularity, Boon became do- 
mineeńng ftnd rapacious, and ihus caused tbe allies to re- 
Tolt — Their power orer tbem chiefly obtained by allowing 
them to compound for their personal service in tbe war 
with Persia by a money payment, whicb tbus enabled the 
Atbeniana to maintain u nary wbich sbould keep tbe allies 
in subjection, at tbe ezpense of tbe allies tbemselves — 
Then are recounted yarious martial affairs of tbe Atbenian 
confederacy ; batUes at tbe Eurymedon ; tbe reyolt . of 
Thasos ; attempt to colonise Ampbipolis — ^Tbe Tbasians 
intreat the assistance of tbe ŁacedsmonianSj wbo are pre- 
vented from sending it by the great earthquake at Sparta, 
and tbe conseąnent reyolt of tbe belots ; whereon Thasus 
surrenders — The Lacedaemonians apply for and obtain the 
assistance of the Athenians against the belots, bat enter- 
taining a jealousy of tbem, send tbem back ; a circiunstance 
whicb engendered much of the subseąuent irritation — ^Ter- 

- mination of tbe contest with thę revolting belots, who eya- 
cuate the country, and are settled by the Athenians at Nau- 
pactus — Megara goesoyer to the Atbenian alliance, and Ni- 
saeaand Pegse are occupied by the Athenians — The Egyp- 
tians reyolt from the king of Persia, and are supported by 
tbe Athenians — Yarious acts of bostility occur between tbe 
Athenians and Peloponnesians — iEgina is besieged by tbe 
Athenians ; whereon the Corintbians, to cause a diyersipn, 

• make an incursion into the country of Megara; but are 4^' 

. feated with great loss by the Athenians commanded by ]V|y- 
ronides. 

The long walls of Athens erected^-The Spartans assist the 
Doriana against the Phocians — ^The Athenians prepare .to 
preyent their return home by occupying the passes of Ge- 

. ranea — They stay in Bceotia, and try to obtain their end by 
political intrigue for the oyerthrow of democracy at Athens 
— At length a generał engagement takes place at Tanagra^ in 

. wbich the Athenians are utterly defeated, and the Laceds- 
monians retire home without opposition— Soon afterwards 

- the Athenians oyercome Bceotia,' and complete tbe cęn- 
quest of ^ginai — Continuation and completiou of the 
war in Egypt ; whicb terminates in tbe utter defeat of tbe 
Egyptians, and the destruction of the Atbenian anxiliaries 
there, and also re.iitforcement seat for their relief— Tbe 
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Athenians maire an ineffectaal attackon Thessaly — ^Perides 
obtains a yictory over the Sicyonians — Accession of Achaia 
to the Athenian confederacy — Ezpedition of the Athenians 
agaiiist Cypraa, where Cimon dies — Bceotia roFolts from 
Athens— Battle of Coronea, by which the BoBOtians reco- 
ver their independence — ReYolt of Euboea and Megara 
from Athena — ^The Peloponnesians make an indinion into 
Attica, but are indneed to retire^— Euboea reduced to un- 
oottditional submisaion by Pericles — ^Thirty years' peace 
conduded between the Athenians and Peloponnesiana ; fiye 
years after which a- war between Miletus and Samos pro- 
duees a reyolt of Samos from Athens, in which the Byaan- 
tines partake — Perioles goes against Samos, and, defeating 
their forees, besieges the city ; sod, on the arriFal of rein- 
forcements from Athens, compels them to submission, aod 
to deliyer up their fleet — ^This is foUowed by the sulmiis- 
sion of the Byzantines— The thread of the history resnmed 
— ^The Lacedsmonians, after haring resolred on war, eon- 
suit the oracie at Delphi, from which they receiye a&Yor- 
able answer— They conyene their allies, and put the ques- 
tion for immediate war, for which the Corinthians strongly 
contend — Oration of the Corinthians to that effbct— On the 
ąuestion being put, the rotes for war are a decided majo- 
rity ; preparation for it accordingly — ^Meanwhile, to gi^e a 
color of religion to their proceedings, the Lacedsmonians 
demand of the Athenians to expel ' the accursed,' as ez- 
plained in the narratire of Cylon— The real object of the 
Łacedaemonians to exeite odium against Pericles, as being 
descended from those accursed — ^The Athenians make a 
oounter demand to the Lacedsmonians to drire out their 
accursed ; who those are, is ezplained by a narration of 
the treason and death of Pausanias — In the ezamination of 
the proofs of treason against Pausanias matter is fbund ^ 
implicate Themistocles, whose fortunes up to his death are 
recounted — The thread of the story is then resnmed — ^Ą^r 
some ineffiectual negotiation, ambassadors are sent to Athens 
by the Lacedsmonians With their ultimatum, that eTery 
Grecian state should be restored to independence ; a de- 
mand which Pericles counsels them by no means to comply 
with, in a most rousing and masterly speech ; by which he 
preyails on the Athenians to dismiss the Łacedsmonian 
ambassadors with a reiusal of their demands— Yet during 
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Eli tliis period, some intarcoime, tbough not withoat ma- 
taal snspicions, is kept up between the two countńes. 



BOOK II. 

Ybar i. Tbe Thebans, by tieacbery, enter Platsa— Tbey 
acąaiesce not in tbe designa of tbe traiton ; but offer tenns 
of peaee and amity, wbicb tbe Plateans accept — ^Tbe Pla- 
teana take conrage, and oollect tbemaeWes togetber by dig- 
ging tbrougb tbe common walls of tbeir bouses — ^Tbey as- 
Bault tbe Thebana, wbo take to flight, but cannot get out of 
tbe oity — Tbe Tbebana cooped up in a bouse wbicb tbey 
entered by mistaking tbe door for tbe city gate— Tbey yield 
at diacretion — Tbe wbole power of Tbebea eomea to reacue 
tbem— Tbe Tbebana aeek to apprebend tbe Plataeana in tbe 
▼iUagea— Tbe Plataeana induce tbe Tbebana to go, on pro- 
miae not to barm tbeir pńsonera— Tbe Tbebana depart, and 
tbe Plataeana fetcb in tbeir men and goods, and tben kiU 
tbeir priaonera — Tbe Atbenians apprebend aucb Boeotiana 
aa are in Attica — ^Tbey yictnal Plataea, and put a garriaon 
into it, and take out tbe unneceaaary population — Botb aidea 
prepare for war— Propbeciea and oraclea precede tbe war — 
How tbe Greeka atand affected towarda tbe belligerent atates 
— ^Tbe confederatea of tbe Lacedsmoniana and tbe Atbeniana 
detailed — ^Tbe Łacedaemoniana meet in tbe iatbmus, and in« 
rade Attica — ^Arcbidamua aenda forward an ambasaador to 
tbe Atbeniana, and tries ail meana to procure juatice before 
baying recourse to war-— Tbe ambaaaadora from Arcbidamua 
conroyed back witbout conference— Arcbidamua marcbea 
forward — ^Periclea imagining Arcbidamua migbt apare bia 
eatatea, promiaea, if be abould do ao, to give tbem up to 
the atate — Tbe speeeb of Periclea to tbe aaaembly at Atbena 
reapecting tbe meana for the war, &c.— Tbe lengtb of tbe 
waUa to be garriaoned ; tbe number of tbeir galliea— Tbe 
Atbeniana conyey tbeir wiyea and children and moyablea 
into tbe city ; being moat of tbem accustomed to liye in tbe 
country, tbey remoye tbitber unwiUingly — ^Atbena tbronged 
witb tbe country people — ^Tbe Atbeniana fit outone bundred 
galliea to cruiae about Peloponneaua — Tbe Peloponneaian 
azmy aasaulta <£noe, a frontier towa of Attica, in yain— 
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' ' Arcfaidamuśi ticeused of backwardnesB, and óf favónng the 
Atbenians — He with bis anny enters into Attica, and comes 
to Achams, wliere he stays a long time, cutting down their 
com and trees — His design in staying there so long — The 
Athenians with difficulty contain themselves from sallying 
forth — A skirmish between the Athenian and Bocotian horse 
— ArcbidamuB remoyes from Achams — The Athenians send 
one hundred gallies to devastate the sea-coast of Pelopon- 
nesus — The Peloponnesians go home — The Athenians ap- 
propńate one thousand talents and one hundred gallies for 
defence against an inyasion by sea — They assanlt Methone, 
which is defended by Brasidas— They take Pheia, a town 
of Elis — The inhabitants of ^gina ezpelled thence by the 
Athenians ; are receired by the Peloponnesians— Eclipse of 

' the sun so great, that some stars are discemed — The Atbe- 
nians seek the favor of Sitalces, king of Thrace, and Per- 
diccas, king of Macedonia — They take SoUium and Astacus, 
and the isle of Cephallenia ; they invade Megara ; theif 
gteatest force here assembled ; they rógularly onće a year 
inFade Megara — ^The eiad of the first summer — Euarchus, the 
tyrant, recovers Astacus — ^The custom of the Athenians* of 
burying fhe bones of those first slain in war— The Funeral 
Oration of Pericles. 

Yeah II. The second invasion of Attica by the Lacedaemo- 

- nians — ^The pestilence at Athefft : originated in Ethiopia — 
The Peloponnesians supposed to have poisoned the wells — 
The author sick of this disease, which is described — Birds 
and beasts perished that fed on the dead bodies — No one sick 
of it mortally the second time — People died in the streets — 
The morał effects of the pestilence — Neglect of religion and 

- law — Predictions called to mind — An ambiguous prophecy 
' ezplained by the eyent — The Peloponnesians depart out of 
■ Attica — ^The Athenian fleet retums from Peloponnesus, 

undertakes an expedition against Potidaea, which, owing to 
the pestilence, proves unsuccessful — ^The Athenians, pressed 
at Once with the war and pestilence, bitterly inyeigh against 
Pericles — ^The Oration of Pericles — Pericles fined in a sum 
of money — ^Athens at its utmost height of power in the time 
of Pericles — His death and eulogy — The Lacedaemonians 
undertake a naval expedition against Zacynthus— Some 
' ILacedasmonian ambassadors. taken by the Athenian ąnes^in 
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Thrace, and conyeyed to Ath'ens', are pat to death by t}ie' 
Athenians — The Ambraciots go on an ezpedition against 
Acamania — ^The end of tbe second summer — Potid^ea sur- 
rendered to the Athenians. 

Year iii. The siege of Plataea — ^Speech of the Platseans to 
Archidamus — Answer of Archidamtis to the Plateeans — Re- 
ply of the Platseans, and answer of Archidamus thereto — The 
Plataeans reply again; and desire to know.the pleasure\of 
the Athenians— Message of the Athenians to the Plateans 
— ^Last answer of the Plataeans to Archidamus from the -wali 
— Protestation of Archidamus — Amound raised against Pla- 
taea — ^The Plataeans raise their wali higher against the 
mound, by a frame of timber, in.which they laid their 
bricks ; they contri^e, too, to draw the earth from the 
mound through the wali — The Peloponnesians find a pre- 
Tentiye — The Plataeans draw away the earth from under 
the mound by a minę ; they, moreover, make another wali 
within that which was toward the mound-rThe Peloponne- 
sians assault the wali with battering engines— Defence ' of 
the Plataeans against thę engines — ^The Peloponnesians 
throw fagots and fire into the town from the mound — A 

' great fire— The siege of Plataea tumed into a blockade — The 
Athenians send an army against the Chalcidians — The Athe- 
nians engaged with by the Chalcidians at Spartolus, and are 
overthrown, with the. loss of three commanders — The Am- 

- braciots inrade Acam^a, together with the Lacedaemo- 
nians — ^The army of the Ambraciots and their confederates ; 
they reach Stratus, the greatest city of Acarnania — Weari- 
ness of the (jrecians—^Rashness of the Chaonians — Strata- 
gem of the Stratians — The Peloponnesians and Ambraciots 
retire without effect — Phormio, with twenty Athenian gal- 
leys, overcomes forty-seven of the Peloponnesiangalleys — 

• The order of the Peloponnesian and Athenian galleys, and 
stratagem of Phormio — ^The Peloponnesians take to ilight — 
Preparations for another engagement — Twenty sail of Athe- 
nians sent to the aśsistance of Phormio delayed iu Crete^— 
The Peloponnesians sail by the coast of Panormus — Oration 
of Chemus — Phormio, suspecting the courage of his soldiers, 

. encourages them by an harangue — Stratagem of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and attack on the Athenians, who gain the Ttc- 

'tory — Timocrątes, a Laceda^monian commander, slays hiin- 
THUC. VOL, I. C 
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seTf— Hie etkd of tbe tl^ird sammer^-The Pelopona^Bians 
resolre to make an attempt on Pirsens : tbey dare not exe- 
ente their design, bnt proeeed to Salamis— £xpedition of the 
king of Thrace against tbe king of Macedonia — Description 
of Thrace — ^Tłie great power of the Scythians — ^The origin 
and progress of the kingdom of Macedoniar— The Mace- 
donian kings descended from tbe Temenide, a family in 
Argos, of the Peloponnesians — The Macedonians retire into 
their walled towns — Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, the 
ninth king of Macedonia, of the family of tbe Temenidse — 
Sitalces and Perdiccas come to a conferenee about the rea- 
sons for the war — The Grecians, at the coming of this army, 
•tand on tbeir guard, fearing tbey were called in by the 
Athenians to snbdue them — Seuthes, corrupted by Per- 
diccas, persaades Sitalces to return — Phormio ezpels sns- 
pected persons from Stratna and Cofons— The course of the 
riyer Achelous — Acamania, whence ao called — ^The end of 
the third year of the war. 

BOOK III. 

Year nr. The Peloponnesians in^ade Attica — ^The reyolt of 
Łesbos — The intention of the Lesbians to reFolt discoyered 
to tbe Athenians ; who send forty galleys to Lesbos, and 
apprebend such Mityleneans as are at Athens, and seize 
their galleys — ^The Athenians allow the Mityleneans to ez- 
culpate themseWes at Athens — Tbe Mitylenean ambas- 
sadors return from thenoe without effecting any thing— On 
which the Mityleneans make a sortie on the Athenians, but 
without success : tbey keep quiet, expecting help from 
Peloponnesus — The Athenians summon to their aid their 
allies; tbey send Asopius, the son of Phormio, with twenty 
galleys, to cruise about Peloponnesus — Asopius slain — The 
Mitylenean ambassadors sent to Łacedsmon are desired to 
attend the generał assembly of the Grecians at Olympia — 
The oration of the ambassadors of Mitylene — ^The Mityle- 
neans receiyed into tbe Laeedemonian alliance — ^The Lace- 
dsmonians prepare for the inyasion of Attica, both by sea 
and land — The Athenians, to make show of their power, 
and to deter the enemy from the enterprise, send one hun- 
dred galleys, not so much to waate Peloponnesus, as to 
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contradłct the represenUtioos which Uie Lesbian ambsMa- 
dors had madę to tfae Łaeedaemoiuana of th«ir weakn«s8 — 
The greatoess of the Athenian navy tends to ezbauBt their 
treaaury — The Mityleneans undertake an expedition against 
Methymiia, hopiiig to hare it delirered up to tbem — Tbe 
Athenians send Pacbes with one thousand heary-armed to 
Młtylene — ^Tbe end of tbe fourtb aammer — ^The eacape of 
two bimdred and twelye men from Platsa, tbroagh tbe 
enemy 's lines — Deacriptimi of tbe circumrallation of tbe 
Platasans about Plataea — Deacńption of tbe Platsana get- 
ting oyer tbe enemy^a walla^^Salstbus, a Lacedaemonian, 
entera aecretly into Mitylene, and cbeers tbem witb bope 
of apeedy aaaiatance. 
YsikR V. Attica tbe fourtb time inraded — Salstboa arms the 
populace for a sally ; they mutiny and gire np tbe city — 
Some of the Mityleneana, fearing the worst^take sauctuary 
— Paches indaces tbem to come forth, and aends tbem to 
be in darance at Tenedos— Yoyage of AJcidaa witb forty 
galleys into lofiia ; be with bis fleet at Embatum beara of 
the loss of Mitylene — The hurangue of Teutiaplus in the 
conncil of war — The adyice of certain refiigees from lonia, 
and some Lesbians — ^The cowardly measures of Alcidas ; be 
kills bis prisoners ; is sbarply reproyed by the Samians ; 
bastens from Ephesna bomewards; Paches pursues, bat 
doea not overtake bim; parleys with Hippias ; bis equivo- 
cation witb Hippias, wbom be puts to deatb contrary to 
promise ; takea Pyrrba and Eressus ; apprehends Salstbus 
in Mitylene — The Athenians pat to deatb Salstbus ; their 
cmel decree against the Mityleneans ; they repent of it, 
and consalt anew— Oration of Cleon — Oration of Diodotua 
— ^The opinion of tbe latter prerails— A galley sent out after 
tbe otber, with a sentence of mercy ; its speed in executing 
thia commission — A thousand of those most guilty of the 
rerolt execated — Nicias takea tbe island of Minoa— The 
Platsans yield their city^The LacedsBmonians are not dis- 
posed to take Platsa by force, but wish to haye it by yo- 
luntary snrrender — Unjust proceedings of the Laeedsmo- 
nians — Oration of the Platsans — Oration of the Thebans — 
Tbe Platseans are put to deatb, and twenty-fiye Athenians 
witb tbem — Platiea utterly demolisbed — The forty galleys, 
witb Alcidas, come borne amidst stormy weather— The se- 
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dition of Coreyn/ occssioned by the captiyes thst eame 

from Cońntb ; who persuade them to renounce their a1- 

liance with Athens — Pithias, one of the Athenian faction, 

accused ; being acąuitted, he impeaches some of the otber 

faction — Pithias and others slain in the senate-hoase — The 

Lacedsmonian faction make an attack on the democratical 

party ; the latter preyails — ^Aloidaa and the Peloponnesians 

arrire and commence a sea-fight against the Corcyretos — 

Cowardly conduct of Alcidas — Sizty Athenian ships come 

to the aid of the Corcyrean democrat»— The Peloponneeians 

depart with their fleet — The people, on the approach of the 

Athenians, butcher wbomaoeTer.they meet with of the oon- 

trary faction — The Athenian fleet departs ; five hundred of 

the nobility, who have escaped, seize on such plaoes as 

belonged to the Corcyreans on the continent; they come 

OTer and fortify tbemselves in Istone — ^The Athenians send 

twenty galleys into Sicily ; their reason for so doiniy — End 

of the fifth summer — The plagne again appears at Athens— 

The Athenians attack Lipara and the other isles of ^olus. 



PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 



BOOK I. 



Thucydides, an Athenian, has compiled the history 
of the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athe- 
nians, as managed by each of the contending parties.. 
He began to write on its first breaking out, from an 
espectation that it would prove important, and the 
most deserying regard of any that had eyer happened. 
He grounded his conjecture on the earnestness of both 
the florishing parties to make all necessary prepara- 
tions for it ; and he saw that all the rest of Greece was 
engaged on one side ór the other, some joining imme- 
diately, and others intending soon to do it ; for this 
was the greatest commotion that ever happened amongst 
the Grecians, sińce in it some barbarians, and it may 
be said the greatest part of mankind were concerned. 
The actions of an earlier datę, and those still morę 
ancient, cannot possibly, througli length of time, be 
adeqiiately known ; yet, from all the lights which a 
research into the remotest time afforded me, I cannot 
think they were of any great importance,- either in 
regard to the wars themselyes, or any other cousidera- 
tions. 

It is certain, that the region now known by the name 
of Greece was not formerly possessed by any fixed in- 
liabitants, bat was subject to freąnent transmigrations, 

THUC. V0L. 1. A 
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as coostantly erery distinct people easily yielded iip 
their seats to the yiolence of a larger superyening 
number. For, as to commerce there was nonę, and 
mutual fear prerented intercourse both by sea and 
Jand ; as then the only yiew óf culture was to earn a 
penurious subsistence, and snperfluous wealtb was a 
tbin^ unknown, as planting was not their employment, 
it being uncertain how soon an inyader might come 
and dislodge them from their uufortified habitations ; 
and as they thought they might eyery where find 
their daily necessary support, they hesitated bat little 
about shifting their seatJs ; and for this reason , they 
neyer florished in the greatness of their cities, or any 
other circumstance of power. But the richest tracts 
of country eyer were morę particularly liable to this 
freąuent change of inhabitants, such as that which is 
Bow called Thessaly, and Boeotia, and Peloponnesos 
mostly, except Arcadia, and in generał eyery the most 
fertile part of Greece : for the natural wealth of their 
soil increasing the power of some amongst them, that 
power raised ciyil dissensions, which ended in their 
ruin, and at the same time,exposed them morę to 
foreign attacks. It was only the barrenness of the soil 
that preseryed Attica, through the longest space of 
time, quiet and undisturbed, in one uuinterrupted 
series of possessors. One, and not the least coq- 
yincing proof of this is, that other parts of Greece, 
because of the fluctuating condition of the inhabitants, 
could by no means in their growth keep pace with 
Attica. The most powerful of those who were driyen 
from the other parts of Greece by war or sedition be- 
took themselyes to the Athenians for secure refnge, 
and as they obtained the priyileges of eitizens,* haye 

1 They were admitted to the same privileges with free- 
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coDStantly, from remotest time, continued to enlarge 
that city with fresh accessions of inhabitants ; insomuch, 
that at last, Attica being insufficient to support the 
number, tbey sent oyer colonies into lonia. 

There is another, and to me a most conylncing proof 
of the weakness of tbe ancients. Before the affairs 
of Tróy, it does not appear that Greece (or Hellas) 
was erer united in one common nndertaking ; nor h ad 
the whole country that one generał appellation : nor 
indeed did the same subsist at all hefore the time 
of Hellen, the son of Deucalion ; the seyeral na- 
tions taking their distinguishing names from them- 
selyes, and Pelasgicnm being that of the greatest 
tract. But when Hellen and his sons had acquired 
power in Pthiotis, and led out their dependants by 
way of aid to other cities, conyersation madę the use 
of this name become much morę freąuent among the 
seyeral people, though it was long before it so pre- 
yailed as to become the generał appellation of them 
all. For this Homer is my principal^uthority, who, 
though bom a long time after the Trojan war, has no- 
where mentioned them all in this generał style, but 
bas appropriated it to those who came with Achilles 
from Pthiotis. and were the first that borę this name 
of Grecians (or Hellenes). In his poeros Danaans and 
Argiyes and Achseans are their distinguishing titles. 

bom natiye Athenians. But this was practised only in the 
infancy and early growth of that state. It was afterwards an 
honor yery seldom and with difficulty granted. Those who 
eame from other places to settle at Athens are distinguished 
from citizens, by the name of sojoumers, who had taken up 
their residence and cohabited with them. They performed 
seyeral daties as subjects to the state which gaye them pro- 
tection, but never became Athenians, or citizens of Athens, 
in the emphatical sense of the term. The English reader 
will please to remember this, as the distinction often occnrs 
in the sequel of our history. 



« • 
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Nor bas he farther once mentioned the barbarians; 
for tbis plain reasou, in my opinioD, because Grecians 
were not yet distinguished by tbis one comprebensiye 
name in contradistinction to tbat other. Tbese Gre- 
cians, tberefore, wbateyer, whetber so apart in tbeir. 
different cities, or united by mutual converse, or at 
length comprebended in one generał name, for want 
of strength and correspondence, nerer acted togetber 
in joint confederacy before tbe war of Troy: nor was 
it till tbe use of tbe sea bad opened free communi- 
cation amongst tbem tbat tbey engaged togetber in 
tbat expedition. 

For Minos is tbe earliest person wbom we know 
from tradition to baye been master of a nayy, and to 
baye been cbiefly lord of tbe sea wbicb is called tbe 
Grecian. To bim were tbe isles of tbe Cyclades sub- 
ject ; nay, most of tbem be planted bimself witb colo> 
nieś, baying expelled the Carians, and substitnted his 
own sons in tbeir difłerent commands. And tben^of 
course he exerted his utmost power to elear tbat «ea 
of pirates, for tbe morę secure conyeyance of bis own 
tributes. 

Tbe Grecians formerly, as well as tbose barbarianis 
wbo, thougb seated on tbe continent, liyed on the 
coast, and all the islanders, wben once they had 
leamed the method of passing to and fro in their 
yessels, soon took up the business of piracy under the 
command of persons of the greatest ability amongst 
tbem, for the sake of enricbing sucb adyentures and 
subsisting their poor. They landed, and plundered by 
surprise unfortified places and scattered yillages, and 
from hence they principally gained a snbsistence. Tbis 
was by no means at tbat time an employment of re- 
proach, but rather an instrument of glory. Som^ 
people of tbe continent are eyen to tbis day a proof of 
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this, who still attribute honor to such exploit8 if geo- 
teelly performed:^ so also are the ancient poets, in 
whom those that sail along the coasts are erery where 
eąually accosted with this ąuestion, ^Whether they 
are pirates V as if neither they to whom the question 
was put would disown the employment, nor they who 
are desirous to be informed would reproach them with 
it. The people of the continent also exercised rob? 
beries on one another; and to this very day many 
people of Greece are supported by the same practices ; 
for instance, the OzolianŁocrians, and ^tolians, and 
Acarnanians, and their neighbors on the continent; 
and the custom of wearing their weapons, introduced 
by this old life of rapine, is still retained amongst 
them. 

The custom of wearing weapons once prevailed all 
oyer Greece, as their houses had no manner of defence, 
as trayelling was fuli of hazard, and their whole lires 
were passed in armor, like barbarians. A proof of 
this is the continuance still in soroe parts of Greece of 
those manners, which were once with uniformity gene- 
rał to all. The Athenians were the first who discon- 
tinued the custom of wearing their swords, and who 
passed from the dissolute life into morę polite and 
elegant manners. And it is not a long time sińce those 
amongst the rich, who were advanced in years and 
studied their ease, left off wearing their linen garments 
and fastening the hair of their head behind with grass- 
hoppers' of gold; though the aged amongst the lo- 



> * With due respect, with humanity/ as the scholiast ex- 
plains it. For tfaen they never madę booty of, ór carried away 
by Btealth the laboring cattle : they neyer madę their attacks 
by night, or committed any murder. 

* To intimate their beinir the original possessors aad pure , 
natiyes of the soil, as much as the yery grasshoppers, whicb 
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nians harc eon stan tly perserered in the use of these 
omaments as marks of their affinity. That modest 
uniformity of dress, which is still in YOgue, was first 
introduced by the Lacedsemonians ; amongst whom in 
other points also there was the greatest eąuality of 
dress and diet obseryed, both in the highest and the 
meanest ranks. They also were the first who per- 
formed their exercises naked^stripping themselyes in 
public, and anointing with oil before they entered the 
lists ; thongh, before the cnstom had preyailed at the 
Olympic games for the champions to wear scarfs about 
their loins ; and it is only a few years sinće these 
were quite disused.^ But eyen yet, amongst some 
barbarians, morę especialiy those of Asia, where 
the matches of boxing and wrestling are in repute, 
the corobatants engage with scarfs round their loins. 
Many other arguments might with ease be alleged to 
proye that ancient Greece had forms and roodes of 
liying ąnite similar to those of the present barbarian 
world. 

As for cities, so many as are of a later foundation, 
and better placed for the increase of wealth, sińce the 
improyement of nayal skill ; all these haye been built 
on the sea-shore, and walled about, and are situated 
on necks of land jutting oitt into the sea, for th« sake 
of traffic and greater security froni the insults of neigh- 
boring people. But those of an earlier datę, haying 
been morę subject to piratical depredations, are situ* 
ated at a great distance from the sea, not only on 
islands, but also on the main. For eyen those who 

they supposed to be a natural and spontaneons prodaction bf 
the earth. They regarded themselyes as contemporary with 
the insects. 

' See Mr. West'8 Dissertation on the Olympic Gameb, p. 
50. 
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lired on the coast, tbougli inexpert at sea, were used 
to make exciirsioiis up into the country for the sake óf 
plunder ; and such inland settlements are discernible 
to this very day. 

But the people of the idanda, that is, the Carians 
and the Phoenicians, were by much the most expert at 
these piratical adrenturesj for by them the greatest 
part of the isles was i^habited. This is proved from 
the expiation solemnised at Delos in the course of this 
war ; on which occasion all the sepulchres of the dead 
in that island being broken open, morę than half of the 
number appeared to be Carians ; kuown to be such 
from the weapons found in their grayes, and a pąrti* 
cularity of interment still used among^t them«' It was 
not till after the eąuipment of fleets by Minos that a 
eommunication was opened at sea: for by him the 
mischieyous banditti were ejected from the islands, and 
many colonies of his 0¥rn planted there in their stead. 
And from this period it was that the maritime people, 
grown morę intent on the acąuisition of wealth, be« 
came also morę fond of settled habitations ; and such 
of them as then surpassed in wealth strengthened their 
settlements by walling them about. And this their 
passion for gain continuing to increase, the poorer 
bired out their seirices to those who had affluence; 
and the great, who had all needful supplies at hand, 
rednced less powerful cities into their own subjection. 
And their power by these methods gradually adrancing, 

^ The Cańans first inyented the boss of shields and the 
crest of helmets. In remembrance of this, a smali shield and 
a crest were always buried with them. By this means were 
the CariAns known. The Phcęnicians were distioguished by 
the manner of their interment : for, whereas other nationa 
laid the faces of their dead towards the east, the Phcenicians 
leyersed the posturę, and laid them to the west. 
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tbey were enabled in process of time to undertake ihć 
Trojan expeditioii. 

It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that 
armament by Agamemnon was not owing so much to 
the attendance of the suitors of Helen, in pufsuancc of 
the oaths they had sworn to Tyndanis, as to his own 
superior power. It is related by those who received 
from their ancestors the most certain memorials of the 
Peloponnesian affairs, that Pelops, arri^ing there from 
Asia with abundance of Wealth, soon gained so great 
an influence over those needy people, that, though a 
foreigner^ he had the honor to have the country called 
after his own name ; and that the power thus gained 
by him was successively enlarged by his posterity. 
Eurystheus, indeed, whose mother was the sister of 
Atreus, perished in Attica by means of the Heraclidas ; 
and Eurystheus, when he departed on that expedition, 
left the goyernment of Mycenae and his kingdom, be- 
cause of his affinity, in the care of Atreus, who then 
resided with him, having fled from his father on the 
murder of Chrysippus. When, therefore, the return 
of Eurystheus was prevented by death, and the Myce- 
neans, from a dread of the Heraclidae, were well in** 
clined to Atreus, as a person of great abilities and 
deep in the affectious of the people, he easily obtained 
the kingdom of Mycense and all the territories which 
had belonged to Eurystheus ; and from heuce the fa- 
miły of Pelops quite overpowered the family of Per- 
seus. To these enlargements of power Agamemnon- 
succeeding, and being also superior to the rest of his 
country men in naval strength, he was enabled, in my 
opinion, to form that expedition morę from awe than 
faror. It is plain that he eąuipped out the largest 
number of ships himself^ besides those he lent to th^ 
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Arcadians. Homer is my witness here, if bis testi- 
mony haye any farce ; wbo bath fartber, at tbe deli* 
▼ery of tbe sceptre, styled bim, 

Of many isles, and of all Argos king. 

And a king wbo lired on tbe continent could not pos- 
sibly be lord of islandsy except sucb as were adjacent ; 
tbe number of wbicb must iieeds be smali, unless be 
bad a competent strengtb at sea : but from tbis arma- 
ment we bave good ligbt afforded to guess at tbe pre* 
eeding. 

Wbat tbougb Mycenae was a smali city, or tbongb 
any place at tbat time remarkable appear at present 
inconsiderable to us ; yet no one ought on these mo- 
tiyes prematurely to imagine tbat armament to baye 
been less considerable tban it is described by tbe poets 
and reported by tradition. Supposing tbe city of 
Łacedsemon to be now in a ruined condition, notbing 
left but tbe temples and tbe payements of tbe mass, I 
fancy, in process of time, posterity could not easily be 
induced to belieye tbat tbeir power bad eyer been pro- 
portioned to tbeir glory. Of tbe fiye diyisions of Pe- 
loponnesus,* tbey are actually possessed of two ; baye 
tbe command of tbe whole, and of many confederate 
States witbout ; yet as tbe city is neitber closely bnilt^ 
as tbe temples and public edifices are by no means 
sumptuous, and tbe bouses detacbed from one anotber 
after tbe old modę of Greece, it would sufTer dispa- 
ragement from sucb a yiew. If we fartber suppose 
tbe Atbenians in tbe same reyerse of fortunę, from tbe. 
yiew tbe city tben would afford, it migbt be guessed tbat 
once it bad double tbe strengtb wbicb it really bas. 

' Tbese were Ląconia, Arcadia, Argolica, Messenia, and 
Elis. Tbe Lacedaemonians were possessed of Laconia and 
Messenia. 
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We onght not therefore to be incredulous, nor 80 
ińuch to regard the appearance of cities as their power ; 
and of course, tp conclude tbe armament against Troy 
to haye been greater than eyer was known before, but 
inferior to those of our age. And whatever credit be 
giren to the poetry of Homer in tbis respect, wbo no 
donbt as a poet bas set it off witb all possible enlarge^ 
ment, yet eyen according to bis account it appears 
inferior : for be bas madę it to consist of twelye hun- 
dred sbips ; tbojse of tbe BoBotians carrying eacb one 
bundred and twenty men ; tbose of Philoctetes, fifty : 
pointing out, as I imagine, tbe largest and the smallest 
rates ; for of the ratę of otber sbips be bas not madę 
tbe least mention in bis catalogue, thongb be bas 
expressly informed us tbat eyery person of the crews 
belonging to the sbips of Philoctetes were botb ma- 
riners and soldiers ; sińce be bas madę all wbo plied 
at tbe oar to be expert at tbe bow. It is not probable 
tbat any sbips carried supernumeraries, excepting 
kings OT persons in command, especially as their point 
was a merę transportation witb all the necessary babi- 
liments of war, and as their sbips were not decked, but 
bnilt intirely in the fasbion of the old piratical cruisers. 
If, therefore, a mean be taken between the largest and 
smallest rates, tbe number of the wbole will tum out 
of smali account for quotas sent in generał from tbe 
wbole of Greece.* The reason of tbis was not so much 
a scarcity of men as want of money : they adjusted tbe 
number of men to the slender storę of proyisions they 
alrekdy had, and the probability of procuring a com- 
petent subsistence in the course of the war. On their 

^ Thncydides makes it of smali account, in regard to the 
war which is bis sabject. But the number of men employed 
in tbe ezpedition against Troy was 102,000. For tbe mean 
between 1!^ and 50 is 85,- and 85 X by 1200=103,000. 
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first landing they got the better in fight : the prooiT is, 
that they conld not otherwise haye fortified their camp 
with a wali. Neither does it appear that they exerted 
all their strength at once, nurobers being deta'ched for 
supplies of proYisions, to till the Chersonesusy and lo 
' forage at large. Thua dirided as they were, the Tro- 
jana were better able to make a ten years' resistanoe, 
being equal in force to those who were at any time left 
to carry on the siege : for had the stores of provision 
at the first landing been ample enongh for the whole 
nnmber of men they brought, and had they been able 
to prosecute the war free from the ayocations of fo* 
raging and tillage, their superiority in the field must 
have giyen them an easy and expeditions conquest: 
but in fact they did not ply the work with all their 
number, but only with a part constantly reseryed for 
the purpose. Had they formed the siege with their 
whole force, in less time and with less difiiculty they 
must haye taken Troy. Through want of money it 
was that expeditions prior to this, and eyen this, tbe 
most celebrated of all that eyer happened, are plainly 
found to haye been less in reality than they are* in 
famę or cnrrent estimation at present, through poetical 
assistance. 

Nor did the prosperous eyent of the Trojan expedi-> 
tion put an end to the unsettled and fluctuating state 
of Greece, or secure that tranqnillity so necessary to 
adyancement. The return of the Grecians from Ilium, 
after so long an absence, gaye rise to many innoya-t 
tions. Seditions were excited in almost eyery city; 
and those who were forced to withdraw built cities for 
themseWes in other places. The present Bóeotians, for 
instance, being driyen out of Arne by the Thessalians, 
sixty years after the taking of Troy, plan ted them- 
seWes in the country now called Boeotia, though before 
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that time, Cadmeis : but a body of them bad already 
seated tbemseWes tbere, of whom were those wbo went 
in tbe expedition against Troy : and eigbty years after 
it, tbe Dorians, witb tbe Heraclidse, took possession 
of Peloponnesus. It was not witbout mucb ado and 
lengtb of time tbat Greece, quiet and settled at borne, 
had opportunity to send colonies abroad. Then tbe. 
Atbenians plapted lonia and most of tbe islands ; tbe 
Peloponnesians tbe greatest part of Italy and Sicily, 
and eyen some-colonies in tbe different traots of Greece. 
Bnt all these transactions are of a later datę tban tbe 
Trojan war. 

But wben once tbe state of Greece was grown morę 
robust, and increase of wealtb became tbeir study mora 
fban eyer before, as tbe public revenues grew apace, 
in many places tyrannies started up : for before tbis 
kingdoms were bereditary, and witb limited authority. 
Now Greece tbrougbout was employed in buildiug 
navies, and became addicted to naval affairs witb un- 
usual application. The Corintbians are said to haye 
been tbe first wbo, by varying tbe make of tbeir sbips, 
brougbt tbem to tbat model whicb is now in use ; and 
Corintb to be tbe first place of Greece where trireroes 
were built.^ It is a known fact, tbat Aminocles, a 
sfaip-carpenter from Corintb, built four sbips for tbe 
Samians : now, from tbe arriyal of A.minocles at Samos 
to tbe conclusion of tbe war wbicb is now my subject, 
tbere passed at most but tbree bundred years. Tbe 

' Tbe triremes were tbe sbips of war, of tbe galley kind, 
&nd take tbeir name from tbe tbree banks of oars witb wbicb 
they were furnisbed. Tbey were also masted and carried 
sails ; but tbey generally lowered tbe sails wben tbey came to 
action, and relied cbiefly on tbeir oars, tbat tbey. migbt be 
morę able to tack about, or to run down on tbe enemy witb 
morę force and steadiness. See Fotter^s Arcbseologia, yol. if. 
tJ« 14. . 
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oldest sea-fight we knowany thing of was that of the 

Corinthians against the Gorcyreans : but the distanoe 

between that anjlthe same period is not morę than iwo 

łiundred and sixty : for the city of the CorinthianSt 

being seated on the Isthmns, has eyer. been a place of 

trade ; as formerly the Orecians, both within and with- 

out Peloponnesus, morę accustomed to land than sea^ 

could hay« no traffic with one another without passing 

throngh their territory. . They were also remarkable 

for wealth, as clearly appeairs from the ancient poets, 

who haye -giyen that city the epithet of * rich/ And^ 

when once. nayigation was practised in Greece, they 

lost no time in their own equipments ; they cleared the 

sea of pirates ; and, opening their town as a publie 

marty both by land and sea, madę Corinth powerful by 

the increase of its reyenue. The lonians had no nayal 

force till a long time after this, in the reign of Cyrus, 

£rst king of the Persians, and his son Cambyses ; and, 

waging war with Cyrus, they were for a time mastera 

of the sea which lies on their own coasts. Poly- 

crates, also, who was tyrant of Samos, in the reign of 

Cambyses,^ haying a powerful nayy, subdued many of 

the islands, and among the rest Rhene; which, .as 

soon as conąuered, he consecrated to Delian Apollo. 

The Phoceans, also, when planting their colony at 

Marseilles, had a successful engagement at sea against 

ihe ^Carthaginians. 

These were the most remarkable equi(>ments of a 
oayal force ; and these, though beyond contest many 
generations later than the war of Troy, had a yery 
rsmall number of triremes, but consisted chiefly of 
▼essels of fifty oars, and barges of the morę ancient 
jnodel. And it was but a little wbile before the M«- 
dian war and the death of Darius, who succeeded 
Cambyses in the kingdom of Persia, that the tyrants of 
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Sicily aod the Corcyreans became masters of any con*- 
siderable number of triremes : for tbese last were 
the only iastaimes of a na^al strengt]i in Greece, be* 
fore the inrasion of it.by Xerxes, that deserze parti- 
cular mention. The yessels of the iEginetse, and some 
others, were few in number, and most of them but 
^fty oars. It was not till later times, when the Athe* 
nians had war with the iEginetie, and also expected 
the approach of Xerxes, that at the persnasion of 
Themistoclefl they built those ships with which they 
foaght successfully against the barbarians ; and eyen 
these were not yet completely decked oyer. 

Such therefore were the nayies of Greece, both of 
an earlier and later datę. And the states to which 
they beloDged gained by them considerable strength, 
through an increase of their reyenue and the enlarge- 
ment of their dominiong. Embarkations grown morę 
frequent, especially to those who were pent up in a 
narrow soil, occasioned the reduction of the isles ; but 
for a land war, and in consequence of that, an acces- 
sion of power, nonę such was at that time known. AU 
cooflicts of that sort, which eyer happened, were dis- 
pates of boundaries between contiguous states. The 
Grecians had not yet launched forth into distant expe*- 
ditions,' nor aimed ambitiously at foreign conquest8. 
There were no dependent cities, which fumished quo- 
tas at the will of others who gaye them law ; nor did 
those who were on equality concur in any joint under* 
taking ; eaoh petty state took up arms occasionally in 
its own defence against the incroachments of its neigh- 
bors. At most, the greatest dirision of Greece that 
eyer happened was in the old rupture between the 
Chalcideans and Eretrians, when leagues were formed 
in. fayor of both. 
\ *.^ By these means was the growth of many states pre- 
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▼ented, and that of the lonians by a difTerent cause—^ 
the great and snrprising growth of the Persian power. 
For Cyms, after he had cómpleted the conque8t of 
Croesas, and all the cicruntry which lies between the 
riyer Halys and the sea, inyaded them, and enslayed 
their lowns on the continent : and Darius afterwards, 
▼ictorions by the strength of a Phosnician fleet, did 
the same by the islands. / Y 

As for those tyrants, who had any where usnrped 
the g^Yemment of Grecian cities,— (-their whole appli- 
cation being confined to their own priyate concems, to 
the guard of their persons or aggrandisement of their 
families — they resided in their own cities so far as was 
consistent with their own security. Nothing worthy 
of remembrance was achieyed by them, nnless we take 
into accoant the freąuent broils between them and 
tfaeir neighbors. Not but that the tyrants of Sićily had 
«dyanced their power to a great height ; but Greece in 
generał was thus withheld for a long course of time 
from performing auy remarkable exploit, by the 
strength of her united, or the adyenturous efforts of 
her separate states. / Vf 

But after that the tyrants of Athens, and all the 
tyrants of other parts of Greece, generally and of old 
siibject to these yiolent incroachments, notwithstand* 
ing their number and the fresh yigor of the last, were 
ally except those of Sicily, demolished by the Łacedn* 
monians : — for Łacedffimon, eyer sińce it came into the 
hands of the Dorians, in whose possession it still con- 
tinnes, though harassed with seditions the longest of 
any place we know, yet has eyer been happy in a 
well-reg^lated goyernment, and has always been ex- 
empt from tyrants : for, reckoning to the conclusioa 
of thifl present war, it is tomewhat morę than four 
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hundred years that the ŁacedsemoiiianB bave enjoyed 
the same polity : on this basis was their power at 
home founded, and this enabled them to exert it in 
regulating other states. Bat, after that the tyrants 
were by them extirpated from Greece, not many years 
inteńrened before the battle of Marathon was fonght 
by the Medes against the Athenians : and in the tenth 
year after that, the barbarian (Xerxes) again with a 
▼ast armament inyaded Greece, in order tQ enslaye it. 
Hanging then on the rery brink of ruin, the Łacedse- 
monians, on account of their pre-eminent power, took 
the commaDd of all the Greeks combined together in 
their own defence ; whiist the Athenians, on the ap* 
proach of the Medes, haying determined to abandon 
their city and lay in their necessary stores, went on 
board their ships, and madę head against him by sea. 
Haying thns by their common efforts repulsed the bar- 
barian, the Grecians, not only those who reyolted from 
the king, but those also who had combined together 
against him, were soon after diyided among them- 
selyes, siding either in the Athenian, or in the Łacedie- 
monian league : for the mastery appeared plainly to 
be in their hands, sińce these were the. most powerful 
by land, and those by sea. The agreement between 
the Athenians and Lacednmonians was but of short 
continuance; yariance ensued; and they entered the 
lists of war one against another, each with the addi- 
tional strength of their own respectiye allies: and 
hence, if any other Grecians quarrelled, they went 
oyer in parties to these as their principals : insomucb, 
that from the inyasion of the Medes quite down to the 
breaking out of this war, one while striking up truces, 
another while at open war' either with one another or 
Jie confederates reyolting from either league, they 
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had proYided tbemselves with all military stores, and 
much improYed their skill by coDstant practice eK-^ 
ercised in dangers. 

As for the Łacedssmonians, they gave law to their 
confederates without the heavy imposition of tributes. 
Their study was only to keep them well affected to 
themselyes, by introducing the oligarchy among them. 
But the Athenians lorded it oyer theirs, haying got in 
course of time the ships of all those who might oppose 
them into their own hands, exceptiDg the Chians and 
the Łesbians, and imposed on them a certain payment 
of tribute. And their own particular preparations for 
the present war were morę. ample than former times 
had known, eveu during the greatest vigor of their 
State, and the most perfect harmony between them 
and their allies. 

Such are the discoveries I have madę concerning the 
ancient state of Greece ; which, though drawn from a 
regular series of proofs, will not easily be credifed ; 
for it is the custom of mankind, nay, eyen where their 
own country is concerned, to acquiesce with ready 
credulity in the traditions of former ages, without 
subjecting them 'to the test of sedate examination. 
Thus, for instance, it is yet a receiyed opinion amongst 
the bulk of the Athenian people that Hipparchus was 
the ty rant, and therefore slain by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton ; and they haye not yet discoyered that 
Hippias then goyerned by yirtue of his being the eld- 
est of the sons of Pisistratus, and that Hipparchus and 
Thessalus were his brothers. Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, on the yery day appointed, and just at the crisis, 
suspectiug that information had been giyen to Hippias 
by some who were priyy to the design, madę no at- 
tempt on him, as put already on his guard, Yet wil- 
ling, before they were apprehended^ to show their re- 

THUC. VOL. I. B 
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solution and contempt of danger, they accidentally 
found Hipparchus at the Łeocorium, superintending 
the Panathenaical procession,* and immediately siew 
him. There are many other things of a morę recent 
datę, and of memory , not yet inyalidated by time, about 
whicłi the other Grecians are very wrong in their no^- 
tions ; such as, that the Łacedaemonian kings had each 
of them a double and not a single yote in public ques- 
tions; and, that amongst them the pittanate was a 
military band, which never yet existed. So easy a 
task to numbers is the search of truth ; so eager are 
they to catch at whateyer lieth next at hand ! 

But, from the testimonies alleged in support of what 
I haye hitherto adyanced, any one may depend on my 
account of things, without danger of false opinions. 
Łet him withhold his credit from the songs of poets, 
whose profession it is to giye all possible enlargements 
to their subjects : let him do so farther by the writers 
of prose,' who study morę that artful composition 
which captiyates the ear than the plain and simple 
recital of truth, where proper attestations are neyer to 
be found, and many things through length of time 
haye incredibly sallied out into merę fable ; and then 
he will be conyinced, on the plainest proofs, that the 



* This procession was madę atthe great Panathenea, which 
festival was celebrated once in five years in commemoration 
of the union of all the people of Attica by Theseus. The 
lesser Panathenea was celebrated every third year, some say 
eyery year, and was lengtheued ont by public games. These 
were also used at the great Panathenea, in which the greatest 
splendor and magnificence were employed, and the proces- 
sion added, here mentioned by Thacydides, snd of which the 
carious reader may see a particular account in Potter'8 Ar- 
chseologia, yol. i. p. 431. 

3 Thucydides is here supposed to glance at Herodotus ; and 
again a little after he justly thinks that * fiction ' and ' fable ' 
ought to haye no place in history. 
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State of ancient Greece was nearly the same as I 
have described it. And this present war, when consi- 
dered in all its operations, notwithstaiiding the pro- 
pensity of mankind to imagine that war in which they 
are personally engaged to be the greatest that ever 
Łappened, and so soon as it is oyer to replace their 
admiration on others morę ancient, will easily be 
owned to be the most important of all. 

As to the speeches of particular persons, either at the 
commencement or in the prosecution of the war, whe- 
ther sucfa as I heard myself, or such as were repeated 
to me by others, I will not pretend to recite them in 
all their exactness. It has been my method to eon- 
sider principally what might be pertinently said on 
erery occasion to the points in debatę, and to keep as 
near as possible to what wonld pass for genuine by 
uniyersal consent. And as for the actions performed 
in the course of this war, I haye not presumed to de- 
seribe them from casual narratiyes, or my own con- 
jectures, but either from certainty, where I myself 
was a spectator, or from the most exact Information 
I haye been able to collect from others. This indeed 
was a work of no little difficulty, because eyen such 
as were present at those actions disagreed in their 
accounts about them, according as afiection to either 
side or memory preyailed. 

My relation, becanse quite elear of fable, may proye 
less delightful to the ears. But it will afford sufficient 
Bcope to those who loye a sincere account of past 
transactions, of such as in the ordinary yicissitude of 
fanman affairs may fully occur, at least be resembled 
again. I giye it to the pnblic as an eyerlasting pos- 
session, and not as a contentious instrument of tern- 
porary applause. 
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Of former transactions, tbe g^eatest was that against 
the Medes ; which, however, by two engagements at 
sea and as many at land, was brought to a speedy eon- 
clusion. But the continuance of this war ran out into 
a much greater length ; and Greece in the course of it 
was plunged into such calamities as were never known 
before in an equal space. Ne ver had so many cities been 
madę desolate by yictories, sorae by barbarians, and 
some by the yiolence of intestine feuds ; to say nothing 
of those where captiyity madę room for new possessors : 
never so many instances of banishment ; never so many 
scenes of slaugbter either in battles or seditions. Such 
calamities farther, as were known only by report, but 
had scarcely been felt in fact, now gained credit from 
experience : earthquakes, for instance, which aifected 
the largest part of the habitable globe, and shook it 
M'ith the utmost yiolence ; eelipses of the sun, which 
happened morę freąuently than former times had re- 
merabered ; great droughts in some places, the con- 
sequencc of which was famine ; and, what madę not 
the least rayage, but did its share of destruction, the 
noisome pestilence : for all these things ensued in the 
seąuel of this war, which was carried on between the 
Atheniaus and Peloponnesians, after breaking the 
thirty years' truce concluded between them on the re- 
duction of Euboea. 

The reasons for which this truce was broken, and 
their course of yariance, I haye in the first place 
thought proper to write, that nonę may be at a loss 
about the origin of so momentous a war among the 
Grecians. The growth of the Athenian power I con- 
ceiye to haye been the truest occasion of it, though 
never openly ayowed : the jealousy struck by it into 
tho Łacedasmonians madę the contest necessary. But 
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the pretences piiblicly alleged on eitber side for break- 
ing the truce and declaring open war shall now be 
related. 

Epidamnus is a city on tbe rigbt band as you sail 
into the lonian gulf: adjoining to it live the bar- 
barian Taulantii, a people of lUyria. The Corcyreans 
settled a colony here, the leader of which was Pbalius, 
the son of Heratoclides, a Corinthian by birth, of the 
lineage of Hercules, inyited to the office oat of the 
mother city, according to the custom of ancient times : 
and besides this, some Corinthians and others of 
Doric descent, joined themselves to this colony. In 
process of time, the city of the Epidaranians became 
great and populous. Yet, haying been afterwards 
barassed with seditions of many years' continuańce, 
they were bronght very Iow, according to report, by 
a war waged against them by the neighboring bar- 
barians, and were depriyed of the greatest share of 
their power. But the most recent eyent at Epidamnus 
before the present war was, that the people there had 
driyen the nobles out of the city. These, sheltering 
themselyes amongst the bar barians, begah depreda- 
tions on those who remained behind, both by land and 
sea. The Epidamnians of the place, snffering yastly 
from these depredations, despatched ambassadors to 
Corcyra as their mother city, beseeching them * Not 
to behold their destruction with eyes unconcerned, 
but to reconcile their exiles to them, and to deliyer 
them from this barbarian war/ The ambassadors, 
sitting down submissiyely in the tempie of Juno, 
offered these supplications. But the Corcyreans re- 
fasing to receiye them, sent them home without effect. 
The Epidamnians, thus conyinced that no redress 
conld be had from Corcyra, and ignorant how to pro- 
ceed iu their present perplexities, sent to Delphos to 
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inquire of the god * Wbether they should surrender 
their city to the Corinthians as their founders, and 
should seek security from their protection V He aa- 
swered, that ' they should surrender and take them 
for their leaders/ The Epidamnians, in pursuance of 
this oracie, arriving at Corinth, make there a tender 
of the colony, representing that ' the leader of it had 
been at Delphos/ and communicating the oracie ; and 
farther intreated them ' not to look on with eyes of 
unconcern till their destruction was completed, but to 
undiertake their redress/ The Corinthians granted 
them their protection from a regard to justice, imagin*- 
ing themselves to be no less interested in this colony 
than the Corcyreans. But they were also actuated by 
a hatred of the Corcyreans, from whom, though a 
colony of their own, they had received some con- 
temptuous treatment : for they neither paid them the 
iisual honor on their public solemnities, nor began 
with a Corinthian in the distribution of the sacrifices, 
which is always done by other colonies. This their 
contempt was founded, as well on the sufficiency of 
their own wealth, in which at that time they equalled 
the richest of the Greeks, as on the superiority of 
their military force. Their insolence became greater, 
in time, with the enlargement of their navy, and they 
assumed glory to themselres in a nayal character, as 
succeeding the Phceacians in the possession of Cor- 
cyra. This was their chief incentive to furnish them* 
selres with a naval strength, and in it they were by 
no means inconsiderable ; for they were masters of a 
faundred and twenty triremes when they began this 
war. On all these reasons the resentment of the 
Corinthians rising high against them, they undertook 
with pleasure the relief of Epidamnus ; encouraging 
all who were so disposed to go and settle there, and 
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sendiog thither a garrison of Ambraciots and Łeu* 
cadians and their own people. These marcbed by land 
to Apollonia, whicb is a colony of the Cońntbians, 
from a dread of tbe Corcyreans, lest tbey sbould bave 
bindered tbeir passage bad tbey attempted it by sea. 

As soon as tbe Corcyreans beard tbat tbe new inba- 
bitants and garrison were got to Epidamnus, and tbat 
tbe colony was delirered into tbe bands of tbe Co- 
ńntbians, tbey grew bot witb indignation, and putting 
ont immediately witb twenty-fiye sbips, wbicb were 
soon followed by anotber eąuipment, tbey command 
tbem ' at their peril to receiye tbeir exiles */ for tbose 
wbo bad been driven out of Epidamnus bad already 
been at Corcyra, wbere, pointing to the sepulcbres, 
and claiming the rigbts of consangninity, they bad 
intreated tbem to undertake tbeir restoration ; * and to 
send away the garrison and new inbabitants whicb 
tbey bad received from Corintb/ The Epidamnians 
were quite deaf to these baughty commands : and on 
tbis the Corcyreans, witb a sąuadron of forty sbips, 
accompanied by tbe exiles wbom tbey pretended to 
restore, and an aid of Illyrians, bcgan bostilities* 
Having blocked np tbe city, they madę proclamation, 
' Tbat all tbe Epidamnians wbo were willing, and tbe 
strangers, migbt depart without molestation, or otber- 
wise tbey shoald be treated as enemies.' But tbis 
baving no effect, tbe Corcyreans beset tbe place, whicb 
is situated on an istbmus, on all sides, in regular 
siege. 

Tbe Corintbians, on the arriral of messengers from 
Epidamnus witb an account of the siege, drew tbeir 
forces togetber. They also gave public notice, * Tbat 
a new colony was going to Epidamnus, into whicb all 
tbat would enter sbould baye equal and like priyileges 
witb tbeir predecessors ; tbat, if any one was unwilling 
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to set ottt immediately, and yet chose to have the be^ 
nefit of the colony, he might deposit fifty Corinthian 
drachmas, and be excused his personal attendance/ 
The number of those who entered for imraediate trans- 
portation, and of those Vfho deposited their money,, 
was large. They sent farther to the Megareans, re- 
ąuesting a number of ships to enlarge their convoyi 
that their passage might not be obstructed by the Cor- 
cyreans ; from whom they received a supply of eight, 
and four morę from Pale of the Cephallenians. The 
same request was madę to the Epidaurians, who sent 
five. A single ship joined them from Hermione ; two 
from Troezene; ten from the Łeucadians; and eight 
from the Ambraciots. Of the Thebans and Phliasians 
they requested money ; of the Eieans, empty ships 
and money. And the number of ships fitted out by 
t^emselyes amounted to thirty, and of heavy-armed 
troops three thousand. 

When the Corcyreans were informed of these prepa- 
rations, they went to Corinth, purposely accpmpanied 
by ambassadors from Łacedaemon and Sicyon. There 
they charged the Corinthians * to fetch away their gar- 
rison and new settlement from Epidamnus, as having 
no manner of pretensions there : that, if they had any 
thing to allege to the contrary, they were willing to 
submit to a fair trial in Peloponnesus, before such 
States as both sides should approre ; and to whichever 
party the colony should be adjudged, by them it should 
be held/ They also intimated * their readiness to re- 
fer the point in dispute to the oracie at Delphos : war,^ 
in their own inclinations, ' they were quite against : 
but if it must be so, on their sides/ they said, ^ merę 
necessity would prescribe the measure ; and if thus 
compelled to do it, they should for assistance haye 
recourse to friends, not eligible indeed, but better able 
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to serve them than such as they already had/ The 
Corinthians answered, that * if they would withdraw 
their fleet and their barbarians from before Epidamnus, 
they would theii treat of an accommodation ; but till 
tbis was done their honor would not suffer them to 
submit to a reference, whilst their friends were under- 
going the miseries of a siege.* The Corcyreans re- 
plied, that * if they would recall their people from 
Epidamnus, themselves also would do the like; but 
were ready farther to agree that both parties should 
remain in their present situation, under a suspension 
of arms, till the affair could be judicially determiued/ 

The Corinthians were not only deaf to every pro- 
posal, but so soon as ever they had raanned their ships 
and their allies were come up, despatching a herald 
beforehand to declare war against the Corcyreans, and 
tben weighing anchor with a force of 8eventy-five ships, 
and two thousand heavy-arraed troops, they stretched 
away for Epidamnus, to make head against the Cor- 
cyreans. The commanders of this fleet were, Aristeus 
the son of Pellicas, Callicrates the son of Callias, and 
Timanor the son of Timanthes: those of the land forces 
were, Archetimus the son of Eurytimus, and Isarchidas 
the son of Isarćhns. 

When they were come up as far as Actium, in the 
district of Anactorium, where stands the tempie of 
Apollo, in the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, they 
were met by a herald, despatched expressly in a row- 
boat by the Corcyreans, forbidding them ' at their 
peril to proceed/ But at the same time the Corcy- 
reans were busied at home in managing their own 
ships, repairing such as were old, to make them fit for 
seryice, and equipping the rest with the utmost expe- 
dition. When the herald brought back nothing pacific 
from the Corinthians, and their sąuadron was now 
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completed to eighty sliips (for they had forty employed 
in tbe siege of Epidamnus), they sailed in quest of the 
enemy; and drawing up against them, came to an en* 
gagement. The rictory fell beyond dispute to the side 
of the Corcyreans, and fifteen sbips of the Corinthians 
were utterly destroyed. 

Their eood fortunę was such, that on the yery same 
day Epidamnus was surrendered to the besiegers on a 
capitulation, by which ' all the strangers in the place 
werę to be sold for slayes, but the Corinthians to be 
detained prisoners at discretion/ 

After the engagement at sea, the Corcyreans, haring 
erected a trophy ^ on Łeucimna, a promontory of Cor- 
cyra, put to death all the prisoners they had taken, 
except the Corinthians, whom they kept in chains : 
and after this, as the Corinthians and allies having 
beeu yanquished in fight, were forced to retire within 
their own harbors, they were quite masters of all the 
adjacent sea ; and, sailing first to Leucas, a colony of 
the Corinthians, they laid its territory waste ; and then 
burnt Cyllene, a dock of the Eleans, because they had 
supplied the Corinthians with ships and money. In 

* This was constantly done by the Grecians on a yictory. 
Nay, when the yictory was claimed on both sides, both sides 
erected trophies, of which sereral instances occur in Thucy- 
dides. The trophies for a victory at land were decked out 
with the arms they had taken : those for a yictory at sea, with 
arms also, and the shatters of the enemy's ships. ' To demo- 
lish a trophy was looked on as uniawful, and a kind of sacri- 
lege, because they were all consecrated to some deity : nor 
was it less a crime to pay divine adoration before them, or to 
repair them when decayed, as may be likewise obseryed of 
the Koman triumphal arches ; this being the means to reyiye 
the memory of forgotten ąuarrels, and engage posterity to re- 
yenge the disgrace of their ancestors. For the same reason, 
those Grecians, who first introduced the custom of erecting 
pillars for trophies, incurred a serere censure from the ages 
they liyed in.' Potter's Archeologia, yol. ii. c. 12, 
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this manner they coDtinued masters of the sea a long 
time after their nairal yictory, and in their cruises 
Tery much annoyed the allies of the Corinthians. It 
was not till the heginning of the summer that a check 
was given them by a fleet and land army, who were 
commissioned, in order to relieye their harassed allies, 
to station themselves at Actium and round the Chime- 
rium of Thesprotis. There they lay, to coyer Łeucas 
and other places which were in friendship with them 
from the rayages of the enemy. The Corcyreans, on 
this, with a nayal and land force, statloned themselyes 
over-against them at Łeucimna. Bat, neither party 
yentaring out to attack the other, they lay quiet ia 
their opposite stations the whole summer ; and on the 
approach of winter both sides withdrew to their respec- 
tive homes. 

Doring the remainder of the year, after the engage- 
ment at seą, and all the following, the Corinthians, 
whose indignation was raised in this their war against 
the Corcyreans, were building new ships, and sparing 
neither labor nor cost to get a strong armament ready 
for sea, and sent throughout Peloponnesus and the 
other parts of Greece to hire mariners into their ser- 
vice. The Corcyreans, hearing of these great prepa- 
rations, were terribly alarmed, and with reason ; for 
at that time they were in no alliance with any of the 
Grecians, nor comprebended either in the Athenian 
or Lacedsemonian league : and hence they thought it 
quite expedient to go and sue for the alliance of the 
Athenians, and endeayor to obtain some succor from 
them. The Corinthians, gaining intelligence of their 
design, despatched an embassy at the same time also 
to Athens, instructed by any means to preyent the 
junction of the Athenian to the nayal strength of the 
Corcyreans, which might hinder them from bringing 
this war to a successful issue. The Athenians being 
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met in generał assembly,^ both embassies rosę up to 
plead their own cause ; and the Corcyrean spoke as 
foUows : 

* The generał assembly of the people. In this the 8ove- 
reignty was vested : and it is proper the English reader should 
grow acquainted with this particular fonu in the Athenian 
democracy. 

The people of Athens were divided into ten tribes, which 
presided by rotation. The year was dirided into ten courses, 
and each tńbe presided about five weeks. The tribe in course 
elected fifty persons to manage by their authority, and in their 
name : these were called prytanes. This being too large a 
nnmber for basiness, they were subdivided into tens, each of 
these diyisions presiding for a week ; and these were called 
proedri. One of the proedri presided, or was in the chair for 
a day, and was styled epistates. For that day, and he never 
enjoyed this pre-eminence a second time in his life, he was 
inyested with the highest trust in the goyernment. He kept 
the public seal, and the keys of the citadel and treasury : in 
the assembly of the people he ordered all the proclamations, 
regulated proceedings, put the question, and declared the ma- 
jority. 

The assemblies of the people were of two kinds, ordinary 
and extraordinary. Of the first kind, four were regularly 
held during each presidency of the tribes, and at the third of 
them ambassadors from foreign states had public audience. 
The latter were occasionally convened by the presidents in 
course, or by the generals of the state. Some days befoie- 
hand notice was publicly given by the senate or council of 
five bundred on what subjects they were to deliberate: but 
this could not be observed on sudden emcrgencies. 

They met early in the morning, generally in the Pnyx, at 
the summons of the public crier. At the second summons 
they were obliged to attend at their peril : for then the pro- 
per officers ran along the forum with a ropę stretched across, 
rubbed over with vermilion, and all on whom a mark was 
found were fined ; but those who attended early and regularly 
received half a drachma each for attendance. The number 
which attended generally amounted to five or six thousand. 

The assembly opened with the sacrifice of a young pig to 
Ceres, and the blood was sprinkled round by way of purifica- 
tion. Then a prayer was pronounced aloud by the crier for 
the prosperity of the commonwealth of Athens ; which ended, 
a curse was next pronounced on every citizen who did any 
thing to the prejudice of his country. Then the presidents of 
the week opened the points on which they were convened, 
'uid the assembly proceeded to business. 
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^ It is qiłite proper, Athenians, tbat those who ad' 
dress themseWes to a neighborisg power, imploring 
their succor, which is now our case, without being 
able to plead tbe merit of prior good services, or an 
old alliance in their own bebalf, sboald preyiously 
convince them, cbiefly, tbat a compliance witb such 
requests must tum to tbeir adyantage ; at least, tbat it 
will cause no manner of inconrenience ; and tben, tbat 
the favor will be returned witb effectual gratitude. If 
they are unable to give satisfactory conviction in any 
of tbese particulars, tbey can bave no reason to be 
angry if tbeir suit be rejected. Tbe Corcyreans, con- 
ńdent tbat they can elear up tbfese points beyond the 
reacb of scruple, bave sent us bither to request your 
alliance. 

* The metbod, indeed, wbicb bitberto we have fondly 
obseryed, bas proyed in fact absurd towards you in 
this our exigency, and prejudicial to our own affairs 
in our present situation. In preceding times, we 
iiever cbose to grant our alliance to any ; yet now we 
are come to sue for alliance from others, being through 
our own n)axin)s ąuite destitute of friends in this our 
war against the Corintbians: and tbat wbicb before 
appeared the conduct of refined prudence, to keep 
elear of danger by sbunning tbe intanglements of a 
foreign alliance, we now find by tbe eyent to haye 
been botb irapolitic and weak. 

* Once already we haye engaged the Corintbians at 
jsea, and repulsed them merely by our own strengtb. 
But, sińce with a greater force coUected from Pelo- 
ponnesus and tbe rest of Greece, tbey are again pre- 
paring to attack us ; sińce we perceiye ourselyes un- 
able to resist them merely witb our own domestic 
strengtb ; sińce, fartber, with our subjection tbe danger 
will spread abroad ; we are necessitated to apply to 
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yoa, and erery wfaere else for snccor ; and thongli 
now emboldened to act in opposition to our fórmer 
inactiye maxiins, yet we deserve your pardon, as they 
were not the resnlt of bad designs, but of mistaken 
jadgments: and conld we but obtain redress from 
you, this incidental necessity of ours will tum out 
higbly to your bonor on sereral accounts. 

' In the first place, you will faror those witb your 
assistance who haye felt but nerer committed injns- 
tice. In tbe next place, by protecting those whose 
liyes and liberties are at stake, you will confer so yast 
an obligation, that the memory of it can neyer be abo- 
lished. We are ' now masters of the greatest nayal 
force except your own. Consider therefore how fair 
au occasion, yery seldoni to be met with, of the great- 
est adyantage to yourselyes, of the greatest yexation 
to your enemies, now lies before you ; when that 
very power, the accession of which you would readily 
haye purchased with ample sums of money, and a 
weight of obligation, comes here to inyite your ac- 
ceptance, and make a tender of itself without any 
danger or expense to you ; nay, what is morę, en* 
abling you to gain the praise of the world, the grate- 
ful acknowlegements of those you defend, and an in- 
crease of power to yourselyes. Fe w people, in pre- 
ceding ages, haye eyer had at any one time so many 
fine opportunities within their reach. And few there 
are, who, suing for alliance, do it not rather from a 
view of receiyihg, than conferring security and repu- 
tation by their suit. 

' If there be any one amongst you who imagines 
that war will neyer happen in which we may do yOu 
seryice, in such imagination he is quite mistaken. Ite 
doth not penetrate the designs of the Łacedeemonians, 
whOj alarmed at your power, are intent on war ; nor 
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those of the CorintbiaDs, who, powerful of tfaemselyes, 
and your enemies, have begun with us to open the 
way for attacking you; that, united by common re- 
sentments, we migbt not stand np in our mutual de- 
fence against their yiolence : nor tbey be disappointed 
at least in one of their yiews, either effectually to 
humble ns, or securely to establish their own power* 
It is your interest to prevent them, by accepting that 
alliance which we offer, and ratfaer to anticipate their 
designs than counterplot them when ripening into act. 

* If, farther, tbey tax with a breach of justice your 
presuming to interfere with their colonies ; let them 
leam that eyery colony, whilst used in the proper 
manner, payeth honor and regard to its mother-state, 
but when treated with injury and yiolence, is become 
an alien. Tbey are not sent out to be the slayes, but 
to be the equals of those who remained behind. Their 
yiolence and injustice require no proofs : for, inyite^ 
by us to submit the business of Epidamnus to a judi- 
ciał trial, tbey chose rather to prosecute their claims 
at war than at equity. And let such behayior towards 
us their relations put you timely on your guard, that 
you may not be oyerreached by their coUusions, nor 
faesitate one moment to grant our petitions : for he who 
finds the least room to repent of haying gratified his 
enemies is most likely to perseyere in uninterrupted 
security. 

* You will not break your treaty with the Łacedse- 
monians by our admission, who are allied to neither of 
you. By that treaty it is expressly stipulated, that 
* if any of the states of Greece be not at present in 
alliance with either of the contracting parties, permis- 
sion is giyen them to go into either league, at their 
own discretion.' And terrible indeed it is, if tbey 
muflt be at liberty to man their fleets out of places in 
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their alliance ; nay more, than that out of Greece at 
large, and to no smali amount, even out of your de- 
pendenta ; and we must be debarred not only your 
most inyiting alliance, but eyery possible expedient of 
succor: tben, after all, tbey must raise a ery of injus- 
tice, if we offer our reąuests to you and have tbem 
granted. But much greater reasons of complaint will 
lie witb us if we cannot prevail on you : for then you 
will throw at a distance tbose wbo are beset with dan- 
gers and never were your enemies ; you will not only 
not restrain the incroachments of enemies and in- 
yaders, but will behold tbem through your negligence 
assuming strength out of your dominions, wbich you 
ought never to endure. You ougbt eitber to binder 
tbem from seducing your subjects into tbeir pay, or 
send an immediate succor to us, in wbat manner you 
may be persuaded is tbe most expedient: but tbe 
course you ought principaily to take is to form witb us 
a defensive alliance, and to act immediately. 

^ Tbe advantage of sucb a measure, as we premised 
at first, we are clearly proving. But that whicb car- 
rietb tbe greatest weight is tbis ; that our enemies are 
enemies also to you ; a point too elear to require proof, 
and enemies by no means despicable, but able to make 
revolters feel tbeir vengeance. Tbe bad conseąuences 
of rejecting a land, cannot be equal to tbose of reject- 
ing anaval alliance ; especially to you, wbo sbould ex- 
ert your utraost efforts to let nonę be masters of a fleet 
beside yourselves ; or, if that be not feasible, to make 
tbe most powerful in that respect your fast allies. 
And wbosoever, allowing tbe plain advantage of these 
our arguments, may yet dread a rupture if their in- 
fluence prevail, — let sucb a one know, that the event 
be feareth, accompanied by strength, will strike greater 
dread into all your enemies ; but that the zeal of him 
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wbo would haye iiś now rejected, sińce it is fonnded 
on a weak presumption of their strengthy mnst the 
sooner encourage those enemies to attack you. The 
present consultation is not confined to Corcyra, but 
yery nearly concernetb Atbens also. Łet bim there- 
fore be assured, tbat be dotb not. provide tbe best for 
the welfare of Atbens, wben directly foreseeing a war 
fast approacbing and only not on foot, be besitateth 
tbe least about gaining a people proyided witb all tbe 
necessary means of being a most seryiceable friend or 
a most prejudicial foe ; — a people opportunely situated 
in tbe course to Italy and Sicily, so capable to binder 
tbe accession of auy nayal force from tbence to tbe 
Peloponnesians, and to secure a passage from bence 
to any of tbose coasts ; not to mention tbe commodigus* 
ness of it in many other respects. 

^ To rednce tbe wbole to one sbort pointa wberein all 
and eyery indiyidual of you is concerned, learn from 
bence tbat we are not to be abandoned : tbere are but 
tbree nayal powers amongst tbe Grecians of any eon- 
sideration ; your own, our own, and tbat of tbe Corin- 
tbians. If you indolently suffer two of tbese to be in- 
corporated, by leaying us a prey to tbe Gorintbians, 
you must for tbe futurę make bead against tbe Gor- 
cyreans and Peloponnesians botb ; but, if you grant 
your alliance to us, tbe contest will lie against tbem 
alone, and your own nayal strengtb be considerably 
augmented.' 

In tbis manner tbe Gorcyreans spoke ; and wben 
tbey bad concluded, tbe Gorintbians took tbeir turn 
ad foUóws : 

* Since tbese Gorcyreans baye not confined tbeir 

discourse merely to solicit tbe fayor of your alliance, 

but baye enlarged itwitb inyectiyes against our in- 

justice in making war on tbem, we also lie under a 

THUC. VOL. I. c 
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necessity to make some preTioas obseiratioiis on botk 
of those pointa before we proceed to other matters. 
By this means you will perceiye yonr own great se- 
curity in complying with our demands, and what 
weighty reasons you have to reject their ioiportnnate 
solicitations. 

' They allege it as a nłaxim of prudence that they 
baye been hitberto averse to any foreign alliance ; bnt 
their motiyes in this were founded on malice, and not 
on yirtue. They wonld haye no ally to be a witness 
of the wrongs they do ; they declined the society of 
such as might put them to the blush. Their yery 
island, farther, which is finely situated for such arbi- 
trary tempers, suffereth them alone to jndge those out- 
rages they themselyes commit ; exemptiDg them from 
fair and equitable trials, because they seldom go 
abroad to yisit their neighbcrs, as their harbors are 
the constant and necessary resort of others. Herę 
then lieth the modesty of their unassociating maxim : 
it was designed to preyent their haying any partnera 
in yiolence, that they might haye it all to themselyes ; 
that, when they were superior, they might oppress 
without control ; when there were nonę to watch them 
they might engross the spoil, and might enjoy their 
rapine without danger of a blush. Had they been 
those yirtuous souls they proclaim themselyes, then, 
elear of eyery bad imputation from their neighbors, 
they had a fine opportunity to manifest their inte- 
grity tb the world by doing and by submitting to jus- 
tice. 

* But such neither we nor any other people haye in 
fact experienced them : for, though planted by us, 
they have eyer disowned their allegiance to us, and 
now wagę open war against Us, pleading that they 
were not sent abroad to be maltreated and oppressed. 
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We also ayer in aur own belialf, tłiat neither did we 
send them to receire their injorious requital8, but to 
retain them in lawfal dependence, and to be honored 
and reyerenced by them. Such dntiful retarns the 
rest of onr colonies punctaally make us, and by sucli 
no other people are so well respected as ourselyes. 
From the great satisfaction therefore we gire to all the 
rest, it plainly appeareth that we afford no reasonable 
disgust to these alone, and that without some glaring 
injary, we should haye had no inclination to declare 
war against them. But though we had actually trans- 
gressed, it would have been quite decent on their part 
to haire shown condescension when we were angry ; 
and then it would have been base in us to have pressed 
too far on such moderation. To their pride and the 
insolence of wealth their many transgressions against 
us are justly to be ascribed. Hence it was that they 
laid no claim to Epidamnus, which belongeth to us, 
whilst harassed with intestine feuds ; but when we 
came to its redress, then by force they seize and detain 
it. And now they pretend that preyious to that they 
were willing to haye submitted to a fair arbitration. 
Such pleas are not to be regarded, when offered by 
men who are already masters in possession, and on 
that security msike appeal to justice : they are only of 
weight when facts and words are equitable to be 
judged, before the point hath been decided by arras. 
And it was not before they had besieged that city, but 
when they thought that we were intent on sayiug it, 
that they had recoiirse to the specious pretence of a 
fair arbitration. And here they are at present, by no 
means content with the wrongs they haye tfaere com- 
mitted, presuming to ask conjunction from you, not 
in leagne, but in yiolence, and on the merit of being 
rebels against us to beg your protection. Then was 
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the proper time for siich an address to you, when their 
affairs secnrely flońshed ; not now when we hare been 
outraged by them, and they are beset with dangerst 
not when you, who have shared no benefit from their 
former power, are to reliere their distress, and by no 
means their accomplices in crimes, are to come in lor 
an eąuality of censure from us. A prior conjunction 
of force justly intitleth to a share of what niay be the 
event ; but those who had no participation in the guilt 
ought to be exempted from the consequence8 of it. — 
And thus we have clearly shown that we haye ad- 
dressed ourselyes before you with all the reąuisites of 
a rightful cause, and that their proceedings are violent 
and rapacious. 

' It is now incumbent on us to conyince you that 
you cannot with justice receiye them into alliance : 
for, granting it to be expreBsly stipulated in the 
treaty that any of the states not particularly men- 
tioned may go into either league at their own dis- 
cretion, yet the intent of the stipulation reached not to 
those who join party to the prejudice of another, but 
to such as haying withdrawn from neither side are in 
need of protection — to such as bring not war instead 
of peace to those who receiye them, — if they know 
their interest. And yet the latter must be your por- 
tion if our arguments lose their influence : for you 
will not only become auxiliarieB to them, but enemies 
also to us who are your aliies by treaty. Of necessity, 
if you join with them, our yengeance must be leyelled 
at them without separating you. Right aboye all 
things it would be for you to keep yourselyes at a 
distance from us both ; if that will not please, to re- 
yerse your proceedings, and join with us in opposition 
to them : for, to the Corinthians you are bound by 
firm and lasting treaties; with the Corcyreans you 
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łiare nerer yet transacted eyen for a truce, and by no 
means to establish a new law for receiring reyolters 
from the other league. We ourselyes did not, on the 
Samian rerolt, giye our sufifrage against you when the 
rest of the Peloponnesians were diyided on the ques- 
tion — ^whether they ought to be supported: but we 
openly maintained that eyery state had a rigfat to pro- 
ceed against its own dependenta. For if you receiye 
and undertake the defence of those who haye behayed 
amiss, the eyent will show that the greater number 
will come oyer to our side, and that you establish a 
law prejudicial to yourselyes much morę than to us. 

* The points of justice we haye thus sufficiently 
cleared up to you, according to the generał laws of 
Greece. We haye only to add a word of adyice and 
the claim of a fayor, such a one as we now affirm on a 
principle of gratitude ought not to be denied us, who 
are neither your enemies so far as to hurt you, nor 
6yer were your friends so far as to burden you. When 
formerly, before the inyasion of the Medes, you were 
in want of long ships in your war against the ^ginetae, 
you were supplied by the Corinthiaus with twenty. 
The seryice which we then did you, and that other 
morę recent about the Samians, when we preyented 
their receiying any support from the Peloponnesians, 
enabled you in their turns to yanquish the ^ginetee 
and to chastise the Samians. And these seryices were 
done you at a season when the human attention, iixed 
intirely on war, regardeth nothing but what tends to 
victory. Whoeyer forwardeth this men esteem their 
friend, though he was before their foe ; and him who 
checketh it, their foe, though perhaps he may be their 
real friend : for eyen domestic affairs are sorrily eon- 
ducted at a time when the mind is inflamed by eon- 
tention. 
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^ RecoUect these things. Let the youBg man, learn 
the truth of them from his elders, aad acknowlege that 
we ought to be praperly reąuited. Let him not enter- 
tain the thonght, that what we say is agreeable to 
equityybuty that in case of a war, interest inclineth ano- 
tber way : for ioterest is most nirely to be found tbere 
wbere the least injnstice is committed. The contin* 
gency of that war, from the dread of which the Cor^ 
cyreans encourage you to act unjustly, lieth yet in ob- 
scurity, and onght not to inflame you into open and 
immediate hostilities against the Corinthiana. It 
would be prudent, farther, to lessen that jealonsy we 
have already conceired from the proceedings at Me- 
gara. For a latter obligation, by the fayor of time, 
though of less weight in itself, is able to cancel a 
charge of greater moment. Neither suffer yourselyes 
to be allured with the promise of a powerful conjnnctioii 
of naval force : for never to act unjustly against equal8 
is a firmer security of power than to be eleyated on 
present plansibilities, and enlarge it through a series 
of dangers. Our present circumstances resemble those . 
concerniog which we explicitly declared at Łacedae- 
mon that erery state had a right to proceed against 
its own prudence : and now we beg that liberty from 
you; and that you, who ha^e reaped the benefit of 
such a suffrage from us would not prejudice us by 
yours. Render us for it the just requital ; remem- 
bering that this is the critical season, in which he who 
aideth is the best of friends, and he that opposeth the 
greatest foe. And, as for these Corcyreans, take them 
not into your alliance in despite of us, nor abet them 
in the injuries they haye done us. By acting in this 
manner you will discharge the obligations incumbent 
on you, and will take those measures which are most 
for your own adyantage.' 
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This is tbie substance of włiat was said by the Co- 
rinthiana^ 

The Athenians haTing heard both parties,* met twice 
in fuU assembly on this occasion. At the first meeting 
they thought there was validity in the arg^ments of 
the Corinthians ; bnt, at the second, they came to a 
different resolution — not indeed to form such an alli* 
ance with the Corcyreans as to have the same enemies 
and the same friends; for then, if the Corcyreans 
should summon them to join in an expedition against 
Coriuthy their treaty with the Peloponnesians would 
be broken ; but an alUance merely defensire, for the 
reciprocal succor of one another, if either Corcyra or 
Athens or any of their respectiye allies should be as- 
saulted. A war with the Peloponnesians seemed to 

■ Herę the English reader sfaoald be informed in wfaat man^ 
ner business went on when difficulties, diversities of opinion, 
and conseąuentły debates ensued. When it appeared that 
tbe point proposed would not pass nnanimously, the orier, at 
the command of the president in the chair, proclaimed aloud 
' What citizen abore fifty years of age bas a mind to speak V 
When such had been heard, the crier madę a second pro- 
elamstion, that * any Athenian whateyer had liberty to speak/ 
The debatę being ended, the president in the chair bade the 
crier put the question. It was decided by holding up of 
hands. The chairman distinguished the numbers in the af- 
firmatire and negatiye, and declared the majority. Then the 
resolution or decree was drawn up in form : and the archoii's 
name, who gare title to the year, the day of the month, and 
the name of the presiding tribe were prefixed. 

The public decorum of the Athenians is worthy obserya- 
tion. The sentiments of age and experience were first to be 
heard, and then tbe spirit and resolution of the yonnger were 
called in to aissist at the public consultation. Nay, they car- 
ried it farther ; no person convicted of profaneness, debcuch- 
ery, cowardice, or public misdemeanor, was suffered to speak 
łn this assembly. From them they ezpected no sound in- 
stmotion, no disinterested adyioe. If any such offered to 
speak, the presidents of the assembly immediately enjoined 
tnem silence ; or, if they were refractory, ordered their ofii- 
eers to puli them down, and tum them out of the assembly* - 
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them unąyoidable; and they had no mind to leave 
Corcyra, which had so great a nayal force, for a prey 
to the Corinthians ; but, to break them to the utmost 
of their power against one another, that on occasioa 
they migfat be the better able to war with the Corin- 
thians, thus weakened to their hands, though joined 
by other states of Greece which had power at sea. At 
the same time that island ^ppeared to them most eon- 
veniently situated in the passages to Italy and Sicily* 
On these motiyes the Athenians received the Corcy- 
reans into their alliance : and not long after the de- 
partare of the Corinthians, sent ten ships to their aid 
under the command of Łacedsemonius the son of Ci- 
mon, Diotimus the son of Strombichus, and Proteas 
the son of Epicles. Their orders were ^ by no means 
to engage the Corinthians unless they stood against 
and endeavored to make a descent at Corcyra, or any 
of its dependent places ; if they did so, to resist them 
with all their efforts/ These orders were given with 
a view of not infringing the treaty ; and this their aid 
of shipping arriyed at Corcyra. 

The Corinthians, when they had completed their 
preparations, set sail for Corcyra with a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty ships. Of these, ten belouged to the 
Eleans, twelye to the Megareans, ten to the Łeuca- 
dians, twenty-seyen to the Ambraciots, one to the 
Anactorians, and the other ninety were their own. 
The quotas from the allied cities had each of them 
their respectiye commanders ; but the Corinthian squa- 
dron was commanded by Xenoclides, the son of Eu- 
thycles, with four colleagues. So soon as they were 
all assembled at that part of the continent which looks 
towards Corcyra, they set sail from Łeucas, and arriye 
at the Chimerium in Thesprotis. A harbor opena 
itself here ; and aboye it is the city of Ephyre^ at a 
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distance from the sea, Id Eleatis, a distńct of Tbespro- 
tis : near it is the ontlet into the sea of the lakę of 
Acherusia, into which the riyer Acheron, having run 
through Thesprotis, is at last receiyed ; from which it 
aiso derives its name. The riyer Thyamis also runs 
here, diyiding Thesprotis from Cestrine ; and he> 
tween these two riyers arises the cape of Chimerium. 
The Corinthians therefore arriye at this part of the 
continent, and fix their station there : but the Corcy- 
reans, so soon as eyer adyised of their sailing, haying 
manned a hundred and ten ships under the command 
of Miciades, iEsimides, and Eurybatus, took their sta-^ 
tion at one of those isles which are called the Sybota, 
accompanied by the ten Athenian ships. Their land 
force was left at the promontory of Łeucimna, with aii 
aid of a thousand heayy-armed Zacynthians. The 
Corinthians had also ready on the continent a nume- 
rous aid of barbarians ; for the people on the coast 
have eyer continued their friends. When eyery thing 
was in order among the Corinthians, taking in proyi- 
sions for three days, they weigh by night from Chime- 
rium with a design to fight ; and haying sailed along 
till break of day, they discoyer the ships of the Cor- 
cyreans already out at sea, and adyancing against 
them. When thus they had got a yiew of each other, 
both sides form into the order of battle. In the right 
wing of the Corcyreans were the Athenian ships ; the 
rest of the fleet was all their own, ranged into three 
sąuadrons, each of which were respectiyely under the 
orders of the three commanders : in this manner was 
the order of the Corcyreans formed. In the right 
of the Corinthians were the ships of the Megareans 
and Ambraciots ; in the centrę the other allies in seye- 
rai arrangements : the Corinthians formed the left 
wing themselyes, as their ships were the best sailers, to 
óppose the Athenians and the right of the Corcyre- 
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ans.' When the signal-flags were hoisted on both sides, 
they ran together and began the engagement ; both sides 
having stowed their decks with bodies of heayy-armed, 
with many farther tbat drew the bow or tossed the 
jarelin, Their preparations still retained sometbing 
of the awkward manner of antiąuity. The engagement 
was sharply carried on, yet without exertion8 of skill, 
and very much resembłing a battle on land. Wheu 
they had laid one another close, they were not easily 
separated again, because of the number and hurry of 
the yessels. The greatest hope of rictory was placed 
in the heavy-armed fighting on the decks ; who, fixed 
to their post, engaged band to hand, whilst their ships 
continued without any motion. They had no oppor- 
tunity to make their charges and tacks, but fought it 
out by dint of strength and courage, without any dex- 
terity, The tumult was great on all sides, and the 
whole action fuli of disorder : in which the Athenian 
ships relieved the Corcyrean wherever they were 
pressed too bard, and did what they could to intimi- 



* To give the English reader once for all a proper light into 
their metbod of beginning an engagement, I shall ouote the 
following paragraph from Archbisbop Potter's Arcnsologia, 
r. ii. c. 21 : — 

' Before they joined battle both parties inyoked the cods 
to their assistance by prayers and sacrifices ; and the admiraU 
going from ship to ship in some of the lighter vessels, ex- 
horted their soldiers in a set oration to behaye chemselyes 
like men : tben all things being in readiness, the signal was 
giyen by banging out of the admirars galley a gilded shield, 
as we read in Plutarch, or a red garment or banner. During 
the eleyation of this the fight continued, and by its depres* 
sion or inolination towards the right or left, the rest of thę 
ships were directed in what manner to attack their enemies, 
or retreat from ihem. To this was added the sound of trum- 
pets, which was begun in the admiral^s galley, and continued 
rpund the whole nayy ; it was likewise usual for the soldiers, 
before the fight, to sing a psan, or hymn to Mars, and after 
^<rht another to Apollo.' 
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datę the enemy ; bot their commanders refrained from 
any direct attack, remembering with awe the orders of 
the Athenians. The right wing of the Corinthians 
8u£fered the most: for the Corcyreans, with twenty 
ships, haYing put them to flight, chased them when 
dispersed, to the continent ; and, continuing the pursnit 
to their rery camp, land immediately, where they set 
fire to their abandoned tents, and carried oiF all the 
baggage. In this part therefore the Corinthians and 
their allies were yanquished» and the Corcyreans 
plainly superior: but in the left, where the Corin- 
thians personally engaged, they easily preyailed; as 
twenty ships of the Corcyreans, and those too from a 
number at first inferior, were gone off in the pursuit* 
But the Athenians, seeing the Corcyreans thus dis* 
tressed, now came up to their support morę openly 
than before, having hitherto refrained from any direet 
attack : and when the chase was clearly begun, and 
the Corinthians foUowed their success, then eyery one 
amongst them applied himself to action. There was 
no longer any time for discretion: Corinthians and 
Athenians were forced by absolute necessity to engage 
one another. 

The chase being thus begun, the Corinthians towed 
not after them the hulks of the yessels they had sunk, 
but turned all their attention to the men who were 
floating about, and cruised at large morę to slaughter 
than take alive : and, having not yet discorered the 
defeat of their right, they slaughtered through igno- 
rance their own friends : for the number of ships being 
large on either side, and coyering a wide extent of sea, 
after the first confusion of the engagement they were 
not able easily to distinguish which were the yictors or 
which the yanquished ; sińce Grecians against Gre* 
eians had neyer at any time before engaged at sea with 
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80 large a nnmber of yessels. But after the Corin* 
thians had pursued the Gorcyreans to land, they re- 
turned to look after tbeir shattered yessels and their 
own dead : and most of these they took up and carried 
to Sybota, where also lay the land force of the bar- 
barian auxiliaries: this Sybota is a desert bayen in 
Tfaesprotis. Haying performed this duty, they gathered 
together again into a body and went in quest of the 
Gorcyreans ; who, with those damaged yessels that yet 
could swim, and with all that had no damage, together 
with the Athenians, came out to meet them, fearing 
lest they might attempt to land on their shore. It was 
now late in the day, and they had sung their psean as 
going to attack, when on a sudden the Gorinthians 
slackened their course,' haying descried a reinforce- 
ment of twenty sail coming up from Athens. This 
second squadron the Athenians had sent away to sup- 
port the former ten, fearing (what really happened) 
lest the Gorcyreans might be yanąuished, and their 
own ten ships be too few for their support. The Go- 
rinthians, therefore, haying got a yiew of them, and 
suspecting they came from Athens, and in a larger 
number than they yet discoyered, began gradually to 
fali away. They were not descried by the Gorcyreans 
(for the conrse kept them morę out of their ken), who 
were surprised to see the Gorinthians thus slacken 
their course, till sóroe, who had gained a yiew, in- 
formed them that such ships were coming up, and then 
they also fell back themselves : for now it began to be 
darki and the Gorinthians being turned about, had dis- 

' Literally, * they knocked the hind deck,* a phrase ele- 
gantly applied by Thucydides to those that retreat fighting, 
and still fkcing their enemies. It was done by running their 
ships hackwards on tbeir hind decks in order to tack about. 
See Potter's Archsologia, yol. ii. c. 20. 
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solyed their order. In tbis manner were they sępa- 
rated from one another; and the naval engagement 
ended with the night. 

The Corcyreans having recoyered their atation at 
Łeucimna, those twenty ahips from Athens, under the 
command of Glauco the son of Łeager, and Andocides 
the son of Łeogoras, haying passed through floating 
carcases and wrecks, came up to the station not long 
after they had been descried. Yet the Corcyreans (for 
now it was night) were in great consternation lest they 
should be enemies : but they were soon known^ and 
then came to anchor. 

Next morning the thirty Athenian ships, accompa- 
nied by such of the Corcyreans as were fit for sea, 
weighed away, and madę over for the hayen at Sybota 
where the Corinthians lay, designing to try whether or 
no they would engage again. The Corinthians, putting 
their ships from off the shore, and drawing up into 
order in the deeper water, remained there without ad- 
yancing. They had no design or inclination to begin 
another engagement, as they were sensible of the junc- 
tion of the fresh Athenian ships, and of the numerous 
difficulties with which they were beset, about the cus- 
tody of the prisoners whom they had on board, and 
the want of necessary materials to repair their ships 
on this desert coast. Their thoughts were morę em« 
ployed on their return home, and the method to ae- 
complish it, from the apprehension lest the Athenians, 
judging the league to be broken as they had come to 
blowSy might obstruct their passage. For this reason 
they determined beforehand to despatch a boat with 
proper persons, though without the solemn protection 
of a herald, and so to sound their intentions. The 
message to be deliyered was this : 

' You are guilty of injustice, ye men of Athens, in 
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beginning war And riolating treaties ; for you binder 
118 from taking due ▼engeance on our enemies, by lift- 
ing up your arms against us. If you are certainly de- 
termined to binder our coiirse, either against Corcyra 
or any otber place whitber we are willing to go, and to 
▼iolate treaties, take us first wbo are berę in your 
power, and treat us as enemies.' 

Tbe persons sent tbus delivered tbeir message : and 
tbe whole company of the Corcyreans wbo beard it 
sbouted out immediately, to * apprebend and put tbem 
to death :' but tbe Athenians retumed this answer : 

' We neitber begin war, ye men of Peloponnesus, 
nor Tiolate treaties. We are come bitber auxiliaries 
to these Corcyreans, our allies. If tberefore you are 
desirous to sail to any otber place, we binder you not ; 
but if you go against Corcyra or any otber place be- 
longing to it, we sball endearor to oppose you to tbe 
utmost of OUT power/ 

On receiring tbis answer from tbe Atbenians, tbe 
Corintbians prepared for tbeir return bome, and erected 
a tropby at Sybota on tbe continent. But tbe Corcy- 
reans were employed in picking up tbe wrecks and 
bodies of the dead, driying towards tbem by faror of 
the tide and tbe wind, which blowing fresb tbe nigbt 
before, bad scattered tbem all about ; and, as if they 
too bad tbe victory, erected an opposite tropby at Sy- 
bota in the island. The reasons on wbicb each aide 
thus claimed thć yictory were these : — tbe Corintbians 
erected a tropby, because they bad tbe better of tbe 
engagement till nigbt, and so were cnabled to pick up 
most of the shatters and the dead ; they bad, farther, 
taken a number of prisoners, not less than a tbousand, 
and bad disabled about seventy sbips of the enemy. 
The Corcyreans did the same, because they also bad 
disabled about thirty ; and, on tbe coming up of the 
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Atheniansy had recovered all the wreck and dead bo* 
dies driying towards them; and because tbe Corin-> 
tbians, tacking about, bad retired from tbem tbe nigbt 
before, so soon as tbey descried tbe Atbenian sbips; 
and when tbey came to pffer tbem battle at Sybota 
durst not come out against tbem. In tbis manner did 
botb sides acconnt tberoselrefi yictorious. 

The Corintbians, in tbeir passage bomewards, by 
stratagem seized Anactorium, wbicb lies in tbe mouth 
of tbe gttlf of Ambracia. It belonged in common to 
tbe Corcyreans and tbemselyes : tbey put it intirely 
into tbe baiids of the Corintbian inhabitants, and then 
retired to tbeir own borne. £igbt bundred of tbeir 
Corcyrean prisoners, who were slares, they sold at 
public sale: two bnndred and fifty they reserred in 
safe cnstody, and treated tbem witb extraordinary 
good nsage, that after tbeir ransom tbey migbt serye 
tbem in tbeir design of gaining Corcyra : for tbe ma- 
jority of tbem were persons of the greatest autbority 
in that state. Thus, tberefore, is Corcyra preseryed 
in tbe war of tbe Corintbians ; and the ships of the 
Athenians after sućh service left them. But tbis was 
the first ground of war to the Corintbians against tbe 
Athenians, because they had assisted the Corcyreans 
in a naval engagement against tbemselyes, who were 
in treaty witb them. 

Immediately after tbis transaction otber misunder- 
standings also happened between the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians, tending to a war : for, all the schemes 
of the Corintbians aiming at reyenge, the Athenians, 
jealous of tbeir enmity, sent an order to the inhabi-' 
tants of Potidsea, situated on the istbmus of Pallene 
(and thongb a Corintbian colony, yet allied witb and 
tributary to them), *to demolish that part of tbeir wali 
wbich faces tbe Pallene; to giye them hostages; to 
send away tbe epidemiurgi ; and not to receiye those 
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magistrates for the futurę whó were annually sent thein 
from Corinth/ They were apprebensiye of a rerolt at 
the instigation of Perdiccas and the Corinthians, and 
their seducing into the same defection the other de- 
pendents of Athens in Thrace. These steps the Athe- 
niana thought proper to take with the people of Poti- 
dsea, immediately after the sea-fight of Corcyra: for 
the Corinthians were manifestly at yariance with them ; 
and Perdiccas the son of Alexander, king of the Mace- 
donians, was now become their enemy, who before had 
been their ally and friend. His enmity was occa- 
sioned by an alliance the Athenians had formed with 
his brother Philip and Derdas, who were joiutly in 
opposition against him. Alarmed at this, he sent pro- 
per persons to Lacedsemon to stir up against them a 
Peloponnesian war, and to draw oyer the Corinthians 
into his interest, in order to bring about the revolt of 
Potidaea. He had also been tampering with the Chał- 
cideans of Thrace and the Bottiaeans, to persuade them 
to revolt at the same time; concluding, that if he 
could bring about a junction of the adjacent people, 
he might yenture a war against them with greater 
probability of success. The Athenians perceiyed his 
scheme, and were desirous to preyent the reyolt of the 
cities. They had begun an expedition against bis ter- 
ritories with a fleet of thirty ships and a thousand 
heayy-armed, under the command of Archestratus the 
son of Łycomedes, associated with ten othe^s in this 
seryice. They gaye particular orders to the com- 
manders to take hostages from the Potida&ans, and to 
demolish their walls, and to keep a watchful eye OTer 
thd neighboring cities, that they might not reyolt. The 
Potidaeans had already sent ambassadors to the Athe- 
nians, to dissnade them if possible from the execution 
of any new designs against them ; and had at the same 
*:^^ despatched an embassy to Lacedsemon along with 
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the Corinthians, instructed to procnre a promise of 
redress if there should be occasion. But, when tbeir 
long negptiation at Athens prored quite ineffectual, 
.and the fleet was gone out to sea botb against Mace- 
donia and tbemselyes; wben, fartber, tbe regency at 
Łacedtemon bad given a promise to make an irriiption 
into Attica, if tbe Atbenians sbould attempt any tbing 
against Potidaea ; on tbis encouragement, witbout loss 
of time, tbey rerolt in conjunction witb tbe Cbalci- 
deans and Bottiasans ; all combined by an oatb of mu- 
tual defence and support. Perdiccas, fartber, pre- 
Tails witb tbe Cbalcideans to abandon and demołisb 
all tbeir towns on tbe sea-coast, and tben to remoye to 
Olyntbus, and fortify tbat town by a junction of all 
tbeir strengtb. And to tbese people tbus abandoning 
tbeir own bomes be madę a cession of tbat part of 
Mygdonia wbicb lies round tbe lakę of Bolbe, for 
tbeir snbsistence during tbe war witb tbe Atbenians. 
Having tbus demolisbed tbeir own cities, tbey went to 
anotber place of residence, and were employed in pre- 
parations for tbe war. 

Tbe tbirty sbips of tbe Atbenians, arriving on tbe 
coast of Tbrace, find Potidaea and tbe otber cities al- 
ready reyolted. Tbe commanders, judging it impos- 
sible witb tbeir present strengtb to act against Perdic- 
cas and tbe reyolted cities botb, tum, tbeir course 
towards Macedonia, pursuing tbe first design of tbe 
expedition. Łanding tbere, tbey joined in tbe war 
witb Pbilip and tbe brotbers of Derdas, wbo witb au 
army bad madę an irruption fróm tbe inland country. 

In tbe mean time, Potidsea being now in reyolt, and 
tbe Atbenian fleet on tbe Macedonian coasts, tbe Co- 
ńntbians, anxiou8 for tbe security of tbat place, and 
makittg tbe danger tbeir own, despatcbed tbitber some 
Tolunteers of tbeir own people, and otber Pelopon- 

THUC. V0L. I. D 
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neńans taicen into tlieir pay, in aU iixteen hmidred 
fteary-armed and fonr huadred ligbt^^armed.' iThe 
command of this body óf men was giren to Atistens 
tfae Bon of Adimantos ; since, out of th^ir own ptirate 
nifection to him who had erer betfn a aleady friend to 
Pótidera., most of the Tolanteera flrom Corinth Lad 
undertak^ the aenrice : and the time of their amval 
in Thrace waś the fortieth day aft^r the revolt of Po- 

Att expre8B seon arriv^ at Atfaens wilh the news of 
the reyolt of the dties ; and when afterwards they 
lieard of the arrival of tiat body uhder Aristens, they 
aeot away two thousahd of their heayy-arteed, and 
forty ships^ nnder the coikiitaand of Callias the son of 
Calitades^ and font coUeagnes, to reduce the revolted. 
These, amring first of idl in Macedonia, find the 
fok'mer thousand employed in besieging Pydne, having 
a little before got possession of Therme. They sat 
down with them for a time to carry on the siege of 
Pydne ; bnt afterwards, making with Perdiccas a com- 
position and alliance the best they conld in their pre- 
sent exigency, since Potidaea and the arrival of Ari- 
stens were very urgent points, they eyacnate Macedo- 
nia. They marched next to Bercea ; and tuming from 
tfaence, after haring first madę an nnsnccessfnl attempt 
on the plac^, they marched by land towards Potidiea. 
Their army oonsisted of three thousand heavy-armed 

1 Tlie heaTy-armed wore a complete suit of armor, and en- 

Saged with broad shields and long spears. They were the 
ower and strength of the Grecian annies, and had the Mgh- 
est rank of military honor. The licht-armed were designed 
for akirmishes, and fighting at a aistance. Their weapons 
were arrows, darta, or slings. The targeteers, mentioned 
often in this history, were a middle sort of soldiery, anned 
with targets or narrow shields and spears, neither large nor 
heayy. 
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of their own, withoat induding a large body of aiixili- 
aries, and 8ix hnndrcd Macedonian borse, wbo bad 
seryed witb Pbilip and Pausanias: serenty sbips at tbe 
same time sailed alóng tbe coast: and tbus, by mode- 
rate marcbes, they came np in tbree days to Oigonus, 
and there encamped. 

Tbe Potidseans, witb tbe body of Peloponnesians 
Gommanded by Aristens, expecting tbe Atbenians, bad 
fdrmćd a camp near Olynthua within tbe istbmus, and 
bad a market kept for tbem witbout tbe city. Tbe 
command of tbe infantry bad been given to Aristeus 
by tbe voice of tbe confederates, and tbat of tbe ca- 
▼alry to Perdiccas : for now again be bad abruptly 
broken witb tbe Atbenians and jotned tbe Potidaeans, 
deputing lolans to command in bis absence* It was 
tbe design of Aristeus, by encamping tbe body under 
bis own command witbin tbe isthmus, to observe tbe 
motionsof tbe Atbenians if tbey advauced, while witb- 
out tbe istbmns tbe Gbalcideans and allies and two 
bundred borse belonging to Perdiccas sbould continue 
at OlyntbuS) wbo, wben tbe Atbenians came forwar^ 
agunst tbem, were to tbrow tbemselyes in tbeir rear, 
and tbus sbut up tbe enemy between tbe two bodies. 
But Gallias, tbe generał of tbe Atbeniatis, in concert 
witb bis coUeagues, detacbed tbe Macedonian borse 
and a few of tbeir allies to Olyntbus, to prevent any 
sally from tbence ; and tben, breaking up tbeir camp, 
tbey marcbed directly for Potidaea. But, wben tbey 
were advanced as far as tbe istbmns, and saw tbeir 
enemies drawn up in order to figbt, tbey also formed ; 
and in a little time tbey came to an action. Tbe wing 
under Aristeus, Corintbians, and tbe yery flower of 
tbeir strengtb, wbo engaged wTtb bim, soon compelled 
tbeir enemies to tum tbeir backs, and pursued ex- 
ecution to a great distance : but tbe rest of tbe army. 
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composed of Potidaeans and Peloponnesians, were de^ 
feated by the Athenians, and chased to the very walls 
of Potidasa. Aristeus, returning from his pursuit, 
perceired the rout of the rest of the ar my, and knew 
not whither with the least hazard to retreat, whether 
to Olynthns or Potidaea. But at last he determined 
to embody together those he had abont him, and, as 
Potidaea lay at the smallest distance, to throw himself 
into it with all possible speed. This with difficulty he 
effected, by plunging into the water near the abut- 
ments of the pier amidst a shower of missive weapons, 
with the loss indeed of some of his men, bat the safety 
of the larger number. 

Those who should hare come to succor the Poti- 
dseans from Olynthns, which is at no greater distance 
than 8ixty stadia,^ and situated in yiew, at the begin- 
ning of the battle, when the colors were eleyated,' 
advanced indeed a little way as designing to do it, and 
the Macedonian horse drew np against them as de- 
signing to stop them. But, as the yictory was quickly 
gained by the Athenians, and the colors were dropped, 
they retired again within the walls, and the Mace- 
donians marched away to the Athenians : so that the 
cayalry of neither side had any share in the action. 
After the battle the Athenians erected a trophy, and 
granted a suspension of arms to the Potidieans for 
fetching off their dead. There were killed of the Po- 

> About siz miles. 

' Tbe elevation of the colors or ensigns was the signal of 
joining battle, and they were kept up during the whole con> 
tinnance of it : the depression of them was a signal to desist, 
or the consequence of a defeat. The depression of the colors 
in this instance was a proof to the Macedonian cayalry that 
all was over. The Athenians in their colors borę an owl^ as 
sacied to Minenra, the tutelary goddess of Athens. See 
Potter's Archeologia Grecs, yol. ii. c. 9. 
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tidaeans and allies yery near three hundred, and of the 
Athenians one hundred and fifty, with Callias their 
generał. 

The Athenians, without loss of time, throwing up a 
work against the wali which faces the istbmus, błock* 
aded the place on tbat side, but the wali towards the 
Pallene they left as they found it : for they thought 
their number was by no means sufficient to keep the 
g^ard within the isthmns, and to pass orer to the Pal- 
lene side, and błock it up also there. They were appre- 
hensiye, tbat thus di?ided, the Potidaeans and their 
allies might fali on them. And the Athenians at 
borne, hearing there was no work on the Pallene 
side, sent thither a thousand and six hundred heayy- 
armed of their own people, under the command of 
Phormio the son of Asopius, who arriying on the 
Pallene, and haying landed his men at Aphytis, 
marched forwards to Potidsea, adyancing slowly, and 
laying waste the country as be moyed along : and, as 
nobody yentured out to giye him opposition, be also 
tbrew up a work against tbat side of the wali which 
faces the Pallene. By these methods was Potidaea 
closely blocked up on either side, and also by the 
Ships which lay before it at sea. 

The blockade being thus perfected, Aristens, desti- 
lute of any means of saying the place, unless some 
relief should arriye from Peloponnesus, or some mi- 
racie should happen, proposed it as his adyice tbat 
'^all excepting fiye hundred men should lay hołd of 
the first fayorable wind to quit the place, tbat the pro- 
¥isiou9 might for a longer time support the rest ; de- 
daring his own readiness to * be one of those wtu) 
stayecL behind.' Though be eould not preyail with 
themy.yet willing in this plunge to do what could he 
done, and to manage affairs abroad in the best manner 
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he was able, be madę his escape by sea, u^idiseoTered 
by the Athenian guard. Continuing pow amoBgst tbci 
Cbalcideans, be madę what military efforts he eouldą 
«nd killed many of tbe inhabitants of Sermyle by an 
ambuscade be foriped before tbat city; and endea-* 
Yored to prevail witb the Pelopennesians to send up a 
timely relief. Phormio^ also, after completing tbe 
works round Potidaea, witb bif 8ixteeii hundred men 
rayaged Chalcidica and Bottisea ; and some fortresaes 
be took by storm. 

Tbese were tbe reciprocal canses of dissension be- 
tween tbe Athenians and Peloponnesians. Tbe Cof 
rintbians were enraged at tbe blockade of Potidfea^ a 
colony of their own, in wbich were shut up both Co- 
rintbians and other Peloponnesians. Tbe Athenians 
resented tbe proceedings of the Peloponnesians in 
seducing to a reyolt a city in alliance witb and tribui- 
tary to them, and siding openly by a yoluntary ex-» 
pedition witb the warring rebels of Potidiea. Yet a 
war open and ayowed bad not yet broken out between 
them: hostilities were suspended for a time. Hitherto 
it was merely a priyate quarrel of tbe Corintbians. 

Bat, when once the blockade of Potidasa was formedy 
the Corintbians could hołd no longer. In it their own 
people were shut up, and they were at the same time 
in anxiety about the place. They summoned their 
allies to repair immediately to Lacedsamon, and tl^itbef 
they went themseWęs witb loud accusatipns against 
tbe Athenians, tbat ' they bad yiolated the treaty, and 
injured Peloponnesus.' Tbe Mguneisd ąndęedt from a 
dread of the Athenians, did not openly de^patcb their 
embassy ; but underband they bad a great share in 
fomenting the war, asserting tbat ' they were re« 
strained in the priYilege of gpyerning tbemsęlyes, 
wbich bad been allowed tbeną by tbe treąty/ 
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The ŁacedaBmoniąna, fnimnoDing ta appear befoTe 
thęm not only their allies, but wboeyer had any mian-t 
ner of charge to prefer against the Atheąiaas, assemr. 
bied in grand council as usual> and commanded them 
to speak: otbers whp were present ląid open their 
respectiye complaints, but the Megareaiis preferred 
the largest accusations; in particular, that < they had 
been prohibited the use of all the harbors ia the Athe- 
nian dominions and the market of Atbens, contrary to 
the treaty.' The Corinthians y(eTe the last wbo stood 
fortb. Hari^g first allowed snfficient time to others to 
exa8perate the Łacedfemoniana^ they preferred their 
own charge as foUows :— 

' That faith, ye Łaoedaeinonians, which ever both in 
pnblic conduct and in priyate life you so punctually 
obserre, renders what otbers, what we ourselvea may 
have to say, morę difficuU to be beliered. By it you 
baye gained indeed the reputation of probity, but con- 
tract a prejudicial ignorance in regard to remote oc« 
ourrences : for, though we bave frequently suggested 
to you what wrongs we were apprehensiye of receir* 
ing from the Athenians, yet haye you not deigned to 
make inquiry into the grounds of those suggestions, 
but rather have auspected our ingenuity as speaking 
from selfish yiews and priyate resentments. And it fs 
not to preyent our sufferings, but now, when w« al- 
ready f^el their weight, that you conyene these eon* 
federates togeth^f $ before whom we ought to be in* 
dulgęd in a ląi^er sha^e of discourse, as we baye by 
much the largest share of oomplaints to utter : wronged 
as we ł^ąye been by the Athenians, and by you neg* 
lected* 

* If indęed by treacbery Inrking and unobseryed 
they hąd yi^ląted the peace of Greece, thoae who had 
got 4i96eirued it might juatly haye demanded explicit 
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proofs. But now, Yrhat need can there be of malti- 
plyiog words, when soine you already see enslayed ; 
against others, and those not the meanest of your 
allies, the same fate intended; and the aggressors 
fully prepared to receive you, if at length a war 
should be declared ? With other views, they had not 
clandestinely laid hands on Corcyra, and forcibly de- 
tained it from us, nor had they dared to błock np 
Potidaea; of which places, this latter lieth the most 
eonvenient for extending our power in Tbrace ; the 
former conld supply Peloponnesus with the greatest 
nayy. But to your account these events are to be 
charged, who after the invasion of the Medes first suf- 
fered the strength of Athens to be increased, and 
afterwards their long walls to be erected. £ver since^ 
you have connived at liberty overthrown, not only in 
whatever communities they have proceeded to enslave, 
but now, where even your own confederates are con- 
cerned. For not to the men who nvet on the chains 
of slayery, but to such as, though able^ yet neglect to 
prevent it, ought the sad event with truth to be im- 
puted ; especially when, assuming superior virtue, 
they boast themseWes the deliverers of Greece. 

' With much ado we are now met together in coun- 
c*il, but not even now on the plain and obvious points. 
We ought not to be any longer debating whether we 
haye been injured, but by what measures we should 
ayenge ourselyes. The aggressors, haying long sińce 
planned out their proceedings, are not about to make, 
but are actually making attacks on those who are yet 
eome to no resolution« Nor are we unexperienced by 
what steps, what gradual adyances, the Athenians 
break in on their neighbors. Imagining themselyes to 
be still undisćoyered, they show themseWes the less 
ftudącious because you are insensible. But whea oncd' 
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they know you alarmed and on your guard, they will 
press morę resolutely forwards. For you, Łacedae* 
monians, are the only people of Greece who sit indo- 
lently at ease, protecting not with present but with 
promised succor: you alone puli down, not the com- 
mencing, but the redoubled strength of your foes. You 
faave indeed enjoyed the reputation of being steady, 
but are indebted for it morę to report than fact. We 
ourselves know that the Persian had adyanced from 
the ends of the earth quite into Peloponnesus before 
you exerted your dignity in resistance. Now also 
you take no notice of the Athenians, not remote as he 
was, but seated near you; and, instead of inyading 
them, choose rather to lie on your defence against their 
inyasions, and to expose yourselves morę to the ha- 
2ards of war against a grown augmented power. And 
all this while you know that the barbarian was guilty 
of many errors in his conduct ; and the very Athenians 
frequently, in their contesfs with us, have been de- 
feated morę through their own blunders than the yigor 
of your resistance : for their confidence in you bas 
caused the destruction of some, who on that yery con-^ 
fidence were taken unprepared. 

* Łet no one in this assembly imagine tbat we speak 
inore from malice than just grounds of complaint. 
Complaint is just towards friends who have failed in 
their duty ; accusation is against enemies guilty of in-* 
jnstice. And surely, if ever any people had, we have 
good reason to think we haye ample cause to throw 
blame on our neighbors ; especially, when such great 
embroilments haye arisen, of which you seem to hay6 
no manner of feeling, nor eyer once to haye reflected, 
in regard to the Athenians, with what sort of people, 
how far, and how in eyery point unlike yourselyes^ 
you must soon contendr They are people fond of in*« 
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novation8, qaick not only to contriye, but ta put ^ir 
ęchemes in e^ectual executioii : your iaetbo4 is, to pf ę- 
serye what you already have, to know nothiDg fartber,' 
and wben in action to leaye something needful erer uą- 
finished. Tbey again are daring beyond their strengtb, 
adventurous beyond the bounds of judgment, and in 
extremities fuli of bope ; your metbod is, in action to 
drop below your power, neither resolutely to foUpij^ 
tbe dictates of your judgment, and in tbe pressure of 
a calamity to despair of a deliyeranee. Erer actiye as 
fbey are, they stand against you wbo are babituąlly 
indolent ; eyer roaming abroad against you, wbo tbink 
it misery to lose sigbt of your bomes. Tbeir yiew in 
sbifting place is to enlarge their possessions : you ima- 
ginę that in foreign attempts you may lose your pą'e- 
sent domestic enjoyments. Tbey, wben once tbey 
baye gained superiority oyer enemies, push forward 
as far as they can go ; and if defeated, are dispirited 
tbe least of all men. Morę than this, tbey are as layisb 
of tbeir liyes in tbe public seryice as if tbose liyes 
were not their own, whilst their resolution is eyer in 
their power, eyer ready to be exerted in the cause 
of their country. Wheneyer in tbeir schemes they 
meęt with disappointments, they reckon they baye 
ipst a share of tbeir property. Wben tbose schemes 
ąre suceessful, the acquisition seems smali in com* 
parison with what tbey baye farther in design : if tbey 
ąre ba^ed in executing a project, inyigorąted by reyiy- 
ing bope, they catcb at fresh expedients to repair the 
damage. They are the only people who instantąn^r 
oyiśly pr(\ject, and bope, and acąuire ; so expeditiou« 
are they in executing whateyer tbey dptermine. Tbu^, 
tbrough toils and daągers tbey labpr iorwards so lciig 
as life continueth, neyer at leisjurę to ęnjoy what tbey 
already baye, tbrough a constaąt eągerness to acąnir^ 
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more. They bave do otber' notipn of a fegtivąL tban 
of a day whereon some needful point should be ac* 
complifihed ; and inactlTo reat is more a torment to 
tbem tban laborions enąployment. In sbort, if any 
one, abridging tbeir cbaractęrs, sboiąld say tbey ara 
formed by naturę neyer to be at quiet thein9elve8« nor 
to suffer otbers to be so, be degeribetb tbem justly. 

' Wben siicb a statę bas taken tbe lists of opposi^ 
6on against you, do ye dally, Q Łacedsemonians? do 
you imagine tbat tbose people will not continne long-. 
est in tbe enjoyment of peace wbo timely prepare to 
Yindicate tbemseWes, and manifest a aettled resolu*^ 
tion to do tbemselves rigbt wbenever they are wronged ? 
You indeed are ao far obseryers of e.quity as neyer 
to molest otbers, and stand on your guard merely to 
repel damage from yourselyes; — points you would 
not witbout difficulty secure» thougb tbis neigbboring 
State were goyerned by tbe same prineiples as you are : 
but now, as we haye already sbown you, your cusi* 
toms compared witb tbeirs are quite obsolete ; wbereas. 
tbose wbicb progressiyely improye must, like all tbe 
works of art, be eyer tbe best. Were indeed tbe toni 
tinuance of peace insured, unyarying manners would 
certainly be preferable : but sucb people as are liable 
to freąuent yicissitudes of foreign contest baye need of 
great address to yary and refine tbeir conduct. For 
tbis cause tbe manners of tbe Atbenians, improyed by 
a long tract of experience, are formed in respect of 
yours on a model intirely new. Herę therefore be tbe 
period fixed to tbat slow-moying policy you baye 
hitherto obseryed* Hasten to tbe relief of otbers, to 
tbat of tbe Potidaeans as by contract you are bound* 
Inyąde Attica witbout loss of time, tbat you may not 
leaye your friends and your relations in tbe mercy of 
tbeir most ąnyeterate foes, and constrain ua tbrougk 
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your sloth to seek redress from a new alliance. Sucb 
a step, if taken by us, could neither scandalise the 
gods who take cognisance of solemn oaths, nor men 
who own their obligation : for treaties are not yiolated 
by those wbo, left destitute by some, have recoursc to 
others, but by sucb as being sworn to gire it, withbold 
tbeir assistance in time of need. Yet, if you are will- 
ing and ready to perform your parts, with you we 
firmly abide. In changing then we should be guilty 
of impiety; and we never shall find others so nicely 
suited to the disposition of our own bearts. On tbese 
points form proper resolutions ; and exert yourselyes, 
that the honor of Peloponnesus be not impaired under 
your g^idance, who hare received from your ances- 
tors this great pre-eminence/ 

To this effect the Corinthians spoke. And it hap- 
pened at this yery juncture an Athenian embassy was 
at Lacedaemon, negotiating some other points ; wbo, 
so soon as they were adrertised of what bad been said, 
judgćd it proper to demand an audience of the Lace- 
dsemonians. It was not tbeir design to make the least 
reply to the accusations preferred against them by tbe 
complainant states, but in generał to convince them, 
that *■ they ougbt not to form any sudden resolutions, 
but to consider matters with sedate deliberation/ 
They were farther desirous * to represent before them 
the exteDsive power of their own state, to excite in tbe 
minds of the elder a recoUection of those points they 
aiready knew, and to giye the younger information in 
those of which they were ignorant ;' concluding, that 
* sucb a representation might tura their attentiou 
morę to pacific measures than military operations.' 
Addressing themselyes therefore to the Łacedsemonians, . 
they expre8sed their desire to speak in the present aa- 
gembly, if leaye could be obtained., An order of ad* 
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mittance being immediately sent them, tlie)^ approached 
and delivered themselyes as foUows : — 

' It was not the design of this our embassy to enter 
into disputations with your confederates, but to nego*- 
tiate the points for which our state has employed us. 
Yet, having been advertised of the great outcry raised 
against us, hither we haye repaired, not to throw in 
our plea against the accusations of the complainaot 
States ; for you are not the judges before whom either 
we or they are bound to plead; but, to prevent you 
forming rash and prejudicial resolutions, on concerns 
of high importance, through the instigation of these 
your confederates. Our view is, farther, to convince 
you, notwithstanding the long coinprehensive charge 
exhibited against us, that we po^sess with credit what 
we have hitherto obtained, and that the state of Athens 
is deserying of honor and regard. 

* And what need is there here to go back to re« 
mote antiquity, where hearsay tradition must esta* 
blish those facts to which the eyes of the audience are 
utter strangers ? This we shall waye, and cali forth 
first to your reyiew the Persian inyasions and those i n-^ 
cidents of which you are conscious, without regarding 
that chagrin which the remembrance of them will eon- 
stantly excite in you. Our achieyements there were 
attended with the utmost danger: the consequence 
was public benefit, of which you receiyed a substantial 
share : and though the glory of that acąuisition may 
not be all our own, yet of a beneficial share we ought 
not to be depriyed. This shall boldly be ayerred ; not 
with a yiew of soothing you, but doing justice to onr- 
jselyes, nnd giving you to know against what a state, 
if your resolutions now are not discreetly taken, you 
are going to engage. For we ayer, that we alone ad- 
▼entured to engage the barbariap in that most danger* 
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bas field of Marathon. And when, on the second 
inyasion, we were not able to make head by land, we 
threw ourselres on ship-board with all our people, 
to tght in conjanction with you by sea at Salamis ; 
wkich prerented his sailing along the coasts of Pelo- 
iponnesuB, and destroying one by one your cities, un- 
able to succor one another against that formidable 
fleet* The trath of this the barbarian himself hath 
lindeniably proved: for, thus defeated at sea, and 
unable to gather together again so large a foree, he 
Iiastily retired with the greatest part of his artny« 
In this 80 wonderful an event, where beyond dispute 
the preserration of Greece was achieted at sea^ the 
tfaree most adrantagecus Instruments were contiibuted 
by us ; the largest number of shipping ; a person of 
the greatest abilities to command ; and the most in^ 
trepid courage : for, of the number of ships, amount^ 
ing in all to four hundred, very near two-thirds were 
our own. Themistocles was the commander, to whoiń 
principally it was owing that the battle was fought in 
tke straits, which was undeniably the tneans of that 
great deliverance : and you yourselyes paid him ex- 
traordinary honor on that rery account,' morę than 

1 Herodotus relates, that after the great yictory at Salamis 
' the Grecians sailed to the isthmus, to bestow the prize on 
him who had deseryed best of Greece by his behayior in the 
war ; bttt on their arri^al* when the commanders gave in theit 
billets on the altar of Neptune, in which they had written the 
name of him who had behared best, and of hifh who was se- 
eond, each of tfaem had given the preference to his own self ; 
but most of them agreed in awarding the second place to 
Themistocles. Thus, while each competitor was only^ ho- 
nored with his own single yoice for the first place, Themisto- 
cles was clearly adjndged to deserye the second. £nyy pre- 
yented the Grecians from proceeding to a just declaration, 
and tney broke up and departed, leaying the point undecided* 
Themistocles, howeyer, was celebrated aud honored as the 
rńan who in prudence fer surpassed all the Grecians then 
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wet to any stranger who hath appeared aiHońg^t you. 
We oHrseWes showed farther, oii this occasion, the 
most daring coiirage ; sińce, though nonę belbre 
marched up to our succor, and every state alreadjr 
enslayed faad opened the road against us> we bfavely 
determined to abandon eren Athens, to destroy our own 
effeets ; nor, like the generality of those who were yet 
undemolished, to desert the common cause; or, dis<- 
petsing ourselyes, to become useless to our allies ; but, 
to embark at once, to face the nrgent danger, without 
the least resentment against you for your preceding 
backwaidness of aid. So that we aver the serrice we 
then did you to be no less than what we afterwards 
receiyed : for to our aid indeed at last you came, from 
cities yet inhabited, from cities you ever designed 
should still be inhabited, when once you were alarmed 
for your own safety much morę than for ours. So long 
as we were safe, your preseuce was in rain expected : 
but we, lannching forth from a city no longer our own, 
and hazarding our all for a place we almost despaired 
of recoyering, effected our own preserration, and with 
it in a great measure yours. Had we, orercome with 
fear, gone oyer early to the Mede, as others did, to 
flarę our lands; had we afterwards not dared, as 
men nndone beyond recovery, to throw ourselves on 

slire. Tbus denied thie honor due to bim for haying un- 
doubtedly ezcelled them all in the affair of Salamis, be imme- 
diately repaired to Lacedsmon, desirous to haye iustice done 
him there. The Lacedaemonians receiyed him nobly, and ho- 
nored him abundantly. They gaye indeed to Eurybiades the 
crown of oliye, as first in yalor ; bnt for wisdom and dezterity 
they bestowed a second crown of oliye onThemistocles. They 
presented him fartherwith the first chariotin Sparta. And 
after so much applause, he was conducted, in his return, to 
the frontier of Tegea. by three hundred picked Spartans, who 
composed the royal guard. He was the only person ever 
Inown to haye received such acomplimentfromthe Spartans.' 
Herodotos in Urania. 
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.board ; you iiever bad been obliged to figbt at sea, as 
nct baying safficient strengtb to do it ; but tbe invader 
without a struggle would bave leisurely determined 
tbe fate of Greece. 

' Dp we tben deserre, ŁacedcemoDians, tbat violence 
of envy with wbicb tbe Grecians bebold us, for tbe 
courage.we manifested tben, for our judicious resolu- 
tion, and the superior power we now enjoy? Tbat 
power, superior as it is, was by no means tbe efiect of 
violent encroacbments. You would not abide witb us 
to glean away tbe relics of tbe barbarian war. To us 
the associated states were obliged to bave recourse, 
and intreat us to lead tbem to its completion. Tbus, 
by the necessary exigence of affairs, obliged to be in 
action, we baye advanced our power to wbat it now is; 
at first, from a principle of fear ; tben from tbe prin^ 
cipie of honor ; and at length from tbat of interest« 
When enyied by many, when obliged to reduce to 
tbeir obedience some who bad reyolted, when you, no 
longer well-disposed towards us, were actuated by 
jealousy and malice, we.thougbt it not consistent witb 
our own security to endanger our welfare by giying up 
our power, sińce eyery reyolt from us was an acces- 
siou of strengtb to you. No part of mankind will fix 
any reproacb on men who try every expedient to ward 
off extremities of danger. Nay, it is your own me- 
thod also, Lacedaemonians, to manage tbe states of 
Peloponnesus as suits your own interest best, and to 
prescribe tbem law. And, bad you abided witb us, 
and perseyered in tbat inyidious superiority as we have 
done, we are well conyinced that you would soon bave 
grown no less odious to your allies ; and so been obliged 
eitber to baye ruled witb rigor, or to baye risked tbe 
loss of your all. It follows therefore tbat we baye 
done nothing to raise surprise, notbing to disappoint 
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the haman expectation, in accepting a superiority yo- 
lantańly assured, in firinly maintaining it thus ac- 
cepted, on those most.preyailing principles of honor, 
and fear, and interest. 

' The maxim by which we have acted was not iirst 
broached by us, sińce it has been ever allowed that 
inferiors should be controlled by their snperiors. To 
be the latter we thought ourselyes deserying : you 
thought so too till now, when priyate intereśts en- 
gaging your attention, you begin to ery out for justice, 
which no people eyer yet so studiously practisęd as^ 
when able to carry a point by strength, to check their 
inclination and let it drop. And worthy, farther, are 
they of applause who, pursuing the dictates of human 
naturę, in gaining rule oyer others, obserye justice 
morę steadily than their scope of power requires froni 
them. And so far we haye reason to conclude, that 
were our power lodged in other hands, plain eyidence 
would soon decide with what peculiar moderation we 
u^e it : though, so hard iudeed is our lot, that calumny 
and not applause has been the conseąuence of such our 
lenity. In saits of contract agaiust our dependents we 
are often worsted ; and, though eyer submitting to fair 
and impartial trials in our own courts, we are charged 
with litigiousness. Not one of them reflects, that tbose 
who are absolute in other places, and treat not their 
dependents with that moderation which, we obserye, 
are for that yery reason exempted from reproach : for 
where lawless yiolence is practisęd there can be no 
room-for appeals to justice. But our dependents, ac< 
custoraed: to coiPtest with us on equal footing, if they 
snffer neyer so little damage where they fancy equity 
to be along with them, either by a judicial sentence or 
the decision of reigning^ power, express no gratitude 
for the greater share of property they yet enjoy, but 
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resent with higber chagrin the loM of siich a pittance, 
than if at first we had set law aaitfe, and teized tbeir 
all with open yiolence : eTen iji this case they could 
not presume to deny that inferiors onght to snbmit to 
their snperiors. But mankind, it seems, resent the 
acta of injustice morę deeply than the acts of violence : 
those coming from an eqiiai are looked on as rapines ; 
these^ coming from a superior, are complied with as 
necessities. The far morę grierous oppressions of the 
Mede they borę with patience, but our govemmettt 
they look on as serere* It may be so ; for to subjectś 
the present is always grieyons. If yon therefore by 
onr overtbrow should gain the ascendant orer them, 
you wonld soon perceire that good disposition towards 
yoti, which a dread of us bas occasioned, to be yanish* 
ing away; especially should yon exert your supe- 
riority according to the specimens yon gaye dnring 
your short command against the Mede : for the insti- 
tutions established here amongst yourselyes haye no 
affinity with those of other places : and morę than this, 
not one Spartan amongst yon, when delegated to a 
foreigpi charge, either knows how to apply his own j>r 
make nse of those of the rest of Greece. 

'Form your resolutions therefore with gpreat del^ 
beration , as on points of no smali importance. Hearken 
not so far to the opinions and calamities of foreign 
States as to embroil your own domestic tranąnillity. 
Reflect in time on the great uncertainty of war before 
you engage in it. Protracted into long continnance, 
it generally used to end in calamities, from which 
we are now at an equal distance ; Śad to the lot of 
which of us they will fali lies yet to be determined by 
the hazardons eyent. Men who run eagerly to armś 
are first of all intent on doing some exploits, which 
ought in point of time to be second to something mera 
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important ; and wben smarting with distress, tbey hare 
recourse to reason. But sińce we are by no means 
guilty of sucłi rashness onrseWes, nor as yet perceiTe 
it in you, we exhort you, whilst healing measures are 
in tbe election of us botb, not to break tbe treaty, nor 
to riolate your oatbs, but to submit the points in con« 
test to fair arbitration, according to tbe articles sub> 
sisting between ii8« If not, we berę inyoke tbe gods, 
wbo take cognisance of oatbsj to bear us witness, tbat 
we sball endeavor to revenge ourselres on tbe autbors 
of a war, by wbatever metbods yourselres sball set us 
an exanip]e/ 

Tbese tbings were said by tbe Atbenian embassy. 
And wben tbe Łacedeentonians bad thus heard tbe ac- 
cusations of tbeir allies against tbe Atbenians, and 
wbat tbe Atbenians bad urged in tbeir turn, ordering 
all parties to witbdraw, tbey proceeded to serious eon- 
sultations amongst tberoselyes. Tbe majority agreed 
in tbe opinion, tbat Ube Atbenians were already guilty 
of injustice, and tbat a war ougbt to be immediately 
declared/ But Arcbidamus, tbeir king, esteemed a 
man ef good understanding and temper, standing fortb, 
expressed bis own sentiments tbus : 

^ I bare learned myself, by tbe experience of many 
wars, and I see many of you, ye Łacedsemonians, as 
great proficients in years as I am, tbat no one should 
be fond of an enterprise because it is new, which is a 
▼ulgar weakness, judging it tbence botb adtisable and 
safe. Tbe war, which is at present the subject of your 
consultation, you will find, if examined discreetly, to 
bodę a very long continuance. Against Peloponne- 
sians, it is true, and borderers on ourselves, we bare 
ever a competent force in readiness, and by expedi- 
tioas steps can advance against any of tbem. But, 
against a people wbose territories are far remote ; wbo 
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are, fąrther, most expert in nayal skill ; who, with alt 
the expedient8 of war, are most excellently provided 
with wealth, both pńyate and pnblic, with shipping, 
with horses, with arms, and with men, far beyond 
what any other sta te in Greece can singly pretend to ; 
who, morę than this, haye numeroas dependent states 
on whom they levy tribute — where is the necessity 
sangiiinely to wish for war against such a people ? and 
wberein is our dependence, if thus unprepared we 
should declare it against them? Is it on our nayal 
force? But in that we are inferior : and if to this we 
shall apply our care, and adyance ourselyes to an 
eąuality with them, why this will be a work of time. 
Or, is it in our weaith ? In this we are yet much morę 
deficient ; and neither haye it in any public fund, nor 
can readily raise it from priyate purses. But the, eon- 
fidence of some may perhaps be buoyed up with our 
superiority in arms and numbers, so that we may 
easily march into their territory and lay it waste : yet 
other territories and of large extent, are subject to 
their power; aad by sea.they will import all necessary 
supplies. If, farther, we tempt their dependents to a 
reyolt, we shall want a nayal strength to support them 
in it, as the majority of them are seated on islands. 
What therefore will be the eyent of this our war? 
For, if we are unable either to oyerpower them at sea, 
or diyert those reyenues by which their nayy is sup- 
ported, we shall only by acting prejudice ourselyes. 
And in such a situation, to be forced to giye it up will 
be a blemish on our honor ; especially if we shall be 
thought to haye been the authors of the breach : for 
let us not be puffed up with idle hope that this war 
must soon be oyer, if we can lay their territory waste. 
I haye reason, on better grounds, to apprehend that 
we shall leaye it behind us a legacy to our children; 
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It is by no means consistent with the spirit of Athe- 
nians either to be slaves to their soil, or, like uuprac- 
tised soldiers, to shudder at a war. Nor, again, on the 
other band, am I so yoid of sensibility as to advise 
you to give up your confederates to tbeir outrage, or 
wilfully to conniye at tbeir encroacbments ; but only 
not yet to baye recourse to arms, to send ambassadors 
to prefer our complaints, witbout betraying too great 
an eagerness for war, or any tokens of pusillanimity. 
Cy pausing tbus, we may get otir own affairs in readi- 
ness, by augmenting our strengtb tbrougb an accessioh 
of allies, eitber Grecian or barbarian, wheresoeyer we 
can procure supplies of sbips or money. And the 
least room there cannot be for cenaure, when a people 
in the state we are at present, exposed to all the guiles 
of the Athenians, endeayor to saye themselyes not 
merely by Grecian but by barbarian aid. And at the 
same time, let us omit no resource within the reach of 
our own ability. . . 

* If, indeed, on our sending an embassy, they will 
hearken to reason, that will be the happiest for us all. 
'If not, after two or three years' delay , then better 
proyided, we may, if it be thought expedient, take the 
field against them. But in good time, perhaps, when 
,they see our preparations, and the, intent of them 
clearly explained by our own declarations, they may 
make each requisite concession, before their territory 
is destroyed by rayage, and whilst yet they may saye 
their property from utter deyastation. Regard their 
territory, I beseech you, in no other light than as an 
hostage for their good behayior ; and the morę firmly 
8uch, the better may be its culture. Of this we ought 
,to be sparing as long as possible, that we driye them 
not into desperate fury, and render morę impracticable 
their defeat : for if, thus unproyided as we are, and 
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worked np to anger by the instigations of our confe* 
derates, we at once beg^n this rayage, reflect whether 
we shall not taint its reputation, and the morę embroil 
Peloponnesus ; sińce accusations, as well of states as 
priyate persons, it is possible to elear away ; but in a 
war, begun by generał concnrrence for the sake of a 
single party, when it is impossible to see how far it 
will extend, we cannot at pleasure desist, and preserre 
onr honor. 

* Łet no one think it a mark of pnsillanimity, that 
many as we are we do not rush immediately on one 
single state. That state bas as large a nnmber of de- 
pendents who contribute to its support : and a war is 
not 80 much of arms as of money, by which arms are 
rendered of seryice ; and the morę so, when a landed 
power is contending against a nayal. Be it therefore 
our earliest endeayor to proride amply for this ; nor 
let us prematurely be too much fermented by the ha- 
rangues of our allies. Łet us, to whose account the 
event, whateyer it be, will be principally charged— r 
let us, with sedate deliberation, endeayor in some de- 
gree to foresee it ; and be not in the least ashamed of 
that slow and dilatory temper, for which the Coriń* 
thians so highly reproach you : for through too gpreat 
precipitancy you will come morę slowly to an end, 
because you set out without preparations. The state 
of which we are the constituents has eyer been free 
and most celebrated by famę : and that reproach can 
at most be nothing but the inbom sedateness of our 
minds. By this we are distinguislied, as the otily 
people who neyer gprow insolent with success, and who 
neyer are abject in adyersity. And when again they 
inyite us to hazardous attempts by uttering our praise, 
the delight of hearing must not raise our spirits aboye 
óur iudgment. If any, fartfaer, endeayor to esLasperate 
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wa by a flow of iayectiye, we are not by that to be 
proYoked the sooner to compliaace. From teinpers 
tbus eyenly balanced it is tbat we are wann in the field 
of battle, and cool in the hours of debatę : the former, 
becąuse a sense of duty bas the greatest influence over 
ą aedate disposition, and naagnanimity the keeneat 
sense of sbame : and good we are at debatę, as our 
ęducation is not polite enough to teach us a contempt 
pf ląws ; and by its severity gives us so nauch good 
sense as neyer to disregard them. We are not a peo- 
ple so impertinently wise as to inyalidate the prepara- 
tions of our enemies by a plausible harangue, and 
then absurdly.proceed to a contest ; but we reckon the 
thoughts of out neigbbors to be of a similar cast with 
our own, and that hazardous contingences are not to 
be determined by a speech. We always presume that 
|he projects of our enemies are judiciously planned, 
ąnd then seriously prepare to defeat them : for we 
pught not to found our success on the hope that they 
will certainly blunder in their conduct, but that we 
bave omitted no proper step for our security. We 
ought not to imagine there is so mighty diflerence 
between man and man; but that he is the most ac- 
compUshed who has been regularly trained through a 
course of needful industry and toil. 

* Such is the discipline which our fathers have handed 
down to us ; and by adhering to it, we have reaped 
considerable adrantages. Let us not forego it now, 
nor in a smali portion of only one day precipitately 
detennine a point wherein so many liyes, so yast an 
expen8ey so many states, and so much honor are at 
9take, But let us morę leisurely proceed, which our 
power will warrant us in doing roore easily than others. 
Pespatch ambassadors to the Athenians concerning Po-^ 
tidasa ; .deąp^tch them concerning the complaints our 
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allieś exhibit against them ; and the sooner, as tliey 
haye declared a readiness to submit to fair decision». 
Against men wbo offer tbis we ougbt not to march 
before they are convicted of injustice : but, dnring 
tbis interval, get every tbing in readiness for war. 
Your resolutions tbus will be most wisely formed, and 
strike into your enemies tbe greatest dread/ 

Archidamus spoke tbus. But Stbenelaidas, at tbat 
time one of the epbori, standing forth the last on tbiś 
occasion, gaye bis opinion as follows : 

' The many words of the Athenians, for my part, I 
do not understand. They bave been exceeding larg« 
in tbe praise of themselves ; but as to the charge 
against them, tbat they injure our allies and Pelopon- 
nesns, they hare madę no reply. If, in truth^ they 
were formerly good against the Medes, biit are now 
bad towards us, they deserve to be doubly punished ; 
because, ceasing to be good, they are grown yery bad. 
We continne the same persons botb then and now, and 
sball not, if we are wise, pass oyer the injuries done 
to our allies, nor wait any longer to revenge tbemr', 
sińce they are past waiting for their sufferings. But 
otber people, forsooth, haye a great deal of wealtb, 
and ships, and horses. We too haye gallant allies, 
whom we ougbt not to betray to the Athenians-, nor 
refer them to the law and pleadings, sińce it was not 
by pleadings they were injured : but we ougbt, with 
all expedition and with all our strengtb, to seek re- 
yenge. How we ougbt to deliberate when we haye 
been wronged let.no man pretend to inform me : it 
would haye better become those wbo designed to com- 
mit such wrongs to haye deliberated a long time ago% 
Vóte then the war, Lacedaemonians, with a spirit -be- 
coming Sparta : and neither suffer tbe Athenians to 
grow still greater, nor let iis betray our own confe- 
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derates ; łrat, with tbe gods on our side, march out 
against tbese authors of iDJustice/ 

Having spoken thus, by virtue of bis office as pre- 
siding in tbe college of epbori,' be piit tbe ąuestion in 
tbe ŁacedaemoDian council : but, as tbey yote by voice 
and not by ballot, be said, ' be could uot amidst tbe 
sbout distinguisb tbe majority ;' and being desirous 
tbat each of tbem, by plainly declaring bis opinion, 
niight sbow tbey were morę inclined to war, be pro- 
ceeded tbus : * To wbomsoerer* of you, Lacedsemo- 
nians, tbe treaty appearsbroken, and tbe Atbenians tó 
be in tbe wrong, let bim rise up and go tbitber,' point- 
ing out to tbem a certain place : ' but, wboever is of 
tbe contrary opinion, let bim go yonder.' Tbey rosę 
up and were divided ; but a great majority was on 
tbat side whicb voted tbe treaty broken. 
- On tbis, calling in tbeir confederates, tbey told 
tbem, ' Tbey bad come to a resolution tbat tbe Atbe- 
nians were guilty of injustice ; but tbey were desirous 
to put it again to tbe yote in a generał assembly of all 
tbeir confederates ; tbat by taking tbeir measures in 
concert, tbey migbt briskly ply tbe war, if determined 
by common consent/ 

Matters being brougbt to tbis point, tbey departed 
to tbeir respectire bomes ; and tbe Atbenian ambassa- 
dors, liaving ended tkeir negotiations, stayed not long 
bebind. Tbis decree of tbe Łacedaemonian council, 

' ■ Tbe college of epbori (or inspectors) at Sparta consisted 
of fiye. Tbey were annually elected by the people from tbeir 
own body, and were designed to be cbecks on the regal power. 
Tbey never forgot tbe end of tbeir institution, aud in fact 
qaite lorded it oyer the kings. In a word, the whole admi- 
nistration was lodged in tbeir hands, and the kings were 
neyer soyereigns but in the field at the head of the troops. 
One of the ephori bad the honor to giye its style to the year, 
in tbe same manner as the first archon did at Athens. 
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that * the treaty waa broken/ was passed in the foiir- 
teenth year of the treaty coooluded for thirty years 
after the conąuest of Eubosa. But thQ Łacedaemonians 
Yoted thia treaty broken and a war necessary, not so 
much out of regard to the argumeuta urged by their 
allies, as from their own jealousy of the growing 
power of the Athenians. They dreaded the advance- 
luent of that power, as they saw the greatest part of 
Greece was already in subjection to them. 

Now the method by which the Athenians had ad^ 
Tanced their power to this invidious height was this :^ 

After that the Medes, defeated by the Grecians both 
at land and sea, had evacuated Europę, and such of 
them as escaped by sea were utterly ruined at My- 
cale, Iieotychides, king of the JLAcedcemonians, who 
commanded the Grecians at Mycale, returned home, 
drawing away with him all the confederates of Pe- 
loponnesus. But the Athenians, with the confederates 
of lonia and the Hellespont, who were now revolted 
from the king, oontinuing in those parts, laid siege tp 
Sestus, then held by the Medes; and, pressing it 
during the win ter season, the barbąrians at length 
abandoned the place. After this they separated, aail-' 
ing away from the Hellespont, erery people to their 
own respectiye countries* 

But the Athenian eommunity, when the barbąrians 



> The series of history on which Thucydides now enters» 
thongb not Btrictly witfain the compass of his Stthject, yet 
moBt needful to giye it light, and to show how present eyents 
are connected with, and how far they resulted from preceding, 
is excellent in its kind. He states important facta in the 
olearest and most orderly manner ; he opens hefore us th« 
•ource of the Athenian power, and oy a neat and concise enu- 
jneration of notable events, conducta it to that height, which 
.ezcited the jealousy of other states, and was the true politi- 
cal cause of the succeeding war. 
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had evacuated their territory, immediately brong^ht 
back again from the places of refuge their wive8 and 
children, and all their remaioing effects, and yigorously 
applied themselves to rebuild the city of Athens and 
the walls : for but a soiall part of these was left stand-* 
iog; and their houses, most of them had been de* 
nioliflhed, and but few preserred by way of lodgings 
for the Persian nobles. The Łacedasmonians, in- 
formed of their design, came in embassy to prerent it ; 
partly, to gratify themselyes, as they would behold 
with pleasure every city in Greece unwalled like 
Sparta; but morę to gratify their confederates, in-r 
▼iting them to such a step from a jealousy of the naval 
power of the Athenians, now greater than at any time 
before, and of the courage they had so brarely ex- 
erted in the war against the Medes. They required 
them to desist from building their walls, and rather to 
join with them in levelling eyery fortification whatever 
without Peloponnesus. Their tme meaning and their 
inward jealousy they endeayored to conceal from the 
Athenians by the pretence, that * then the barbarian, 
should he again inyade them, would find no strong* 
hołd from whence to assault them, as in the last in* 
Stańce he had done from Thebes ;' alleging farther, 
* that Peloponnesus was a place of secure retreat and 
certain resource for all/ To these representations of 
the Łacedsemonians the Athenians, by the adrice of 
Themistocles, madę this reply ; that * they would send 
ambassadors to them to debatę this affair;' and so 
without farther explanation dismissed them. Themis- 
tocles next adyised, that * he himself might be de- 
spatched forthwith to Łacedaemon, and by no means 
Jiastily to send away the others who were to be joined 
in the commission with him, but to detain them till 
the walls were carried up to a height necessary at 
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least for a defence ; that tbe work should be expedited 
by the joint labor of tbe inbabitants without exception 
of themselves, tbeir wives, and their cbildren, sparing 
neitber public nor private edifice from wbence any 
proper materials could be bad, but demolisbing all.' 
Haying tbus adyised tfaem, and suggested fartber wbat 
oonduct be biniself designed to obserre, be sets out 
for Łacedaemon. On bis arriyal tbere, be demanded 
no public audience ; be protracted matters, and studied 
£vasions. Wheneyer any person in tbe public admi- 
nistration demanded tbe reason wby be asked not an 
audience, bis answer was, tbat ' be waited for tbe 
arriyal of bis coUeagues, wbo were detained by urgent 
business ; be expected tbey would speedily be witb 
bim, and was surprised tbey were not yet come/ As 
tbey bad a good opinion of Themistocles, tbey easily 
acquiesced in such an answer. But otber persons 
afterwards arriying, and making elear affirmation tbat 
' the wali is carrying on, and already built up to a 
considerable beigbt/ tbey bad it no longer in tbeir 
power to be incredulous. Tbemistocles, knowing tbis, 
exborts tbehi, * not rasbly to be biassed by rumors, 
but ratber to send away some trusty persons of tbeir 
own body, wbo from a yiew migbt report tbe trutb/ 
Witb tbis proposal tbey comply ; and Tbemistocles 
'sends secret instructions to the Atbenians bow to be- 
baye towards tbese delegates ; — * to detain tbem, 
thougb witb as little appearance of design as possible, 
and by no means to dismiss them before tbey receiyed 
again tbeir own ambassadors '.* for bis colleagues were 
by tbis arriyed, Abronychus tbe^son of Łysicles, and 
Aristides tbe son of Lysimacbus, wbo brougbt bim ań 
assurance tbat tbe^ wali was sufficieutly completed. 
His fear was, tbat the Łacedaemonians; wben tbey bad 
discoyered the truth, would put tbem nnder arrest. 
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The Atbenianstberefore detained tbe delegates ac- 
cordiog to. instruction. And Themistocles, going to 
an audience of the Łacedaemonians, there openly de-^ 
clared, ' that Athens was now so far walled, as to be 
strong enOugh for tbe defence of its inbabitauts : for 
tbe futurę, wben tbe Łacedsemonians or confederates 
sent ambassadors thitber, tbey must address tbem- 
selyes to tbem as to a people wbo perfectly knew tbeir 
own interest and tbe interest of Greece ; sińce, wben 
tbeyjudged itmost advisable to abandon tbeir city 
and go on sbip-board, tbey asserted tbeir native cou- 
ragę witbout Lacedaemonian support; and, in all sub- 
sequent measures taken in conjunction, bad sbown 
tbemselyes not at all inferior in tbe cabinet or tbe 
field : . at present tberefore tbey judged it most ex- 
piedient to bare Atbens defended by a wali, and tbus 
to render it a place of greater security for tbeir owu 
members and for all tbeir allies : it would not be pos- 
sible, witb strengtb inferior to tbat of a rival power, 
equally to preserve and evenly to balance tbe public 
welfare of Greece/ From bence be inferred, tbat 
' eitber all cities of tbe states wbicb formed. tbe Lace- 
daemonian league sbould be dismantled, or it be al- 
lowed tbat tbe tbings now done at Atbens were just 
and proper/ Tbe Łacedaemonians, on bearing tbis, 
curbed indeed all appearance of resentment against 
tbe Atbenians. Tbey bad not sent tbeir embassy di- 
rectly to probibit, but to advise tbem to desist on 
motives of generał good : at tbat time also tbey bad 
a great regard for tbe Atbenians, because of tbe public 
spirit tbey bad sbown against tbe Mede : but, bowever, 
tbus baffled as tbey were in tbeir political yiews, tbey 
were inwardly proYoked ; and tbe ambassadors on 
each side returned bome witbout fartber embroilments. 
By tbis conduct tbe Atbenians, in a smali space of 
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time, walled their city ronnd : and tbe yery face of 
the structure shows plainly to this day that it was 
built in hastę. The foundations are laid with stones 
of every kind, in some places not hewn so as properly 
to fit, but piled on at random. Many pillars also, 
from sepulchral monnments, and canred stones, were 
blended promiscuously in the work: for the circuit 
t>f it was erery where enlarged beyond the compass of 
the city ; and for this reasón, coUecting the materials 
from erery place withont distinction, they lost no 
time. 

Themistocles also persuaded them to finish the Pi* 
r»us : for it was begnn before this, dnring that year 
in which he himself was chief magistrate at Athens.* 
He judged the place to be yery commodious, as formed 
by naturę into three harbors ; and, that the Athenians, 
grown morę than ever intent on their marinę, might 
render it highly conducive to an enlargement of their 
power: for he was the first person who durst tell 
them that they ought to grasp at the sovereignty of 
the sea ; and immediately began to put the plan in ex- 
ecution. And by his direction it was that they built 
the wali round the Pirteus of that thickness which 
is Tisible to this day: for two carts carrying the 
stone passed along it by one another : within was nei* 
ther mortar nor mud ; but the intire stnicture was one 
pile of laige stones, hewn square to close their angles 

1 The namber of the archons or rulers was nine. They 
were annually elected by lot, and were required to be of 
noble birth, of a pure Attic descent, irreproacbable both in 
morał and political character, dutifal to their parents, and 
perfectly sound in body. The first of the nine gave its style 
to the year, and was therefore oalled eponymus, or the 
namer : the second was styled king : the third polemarch : 
the other 8ix in common thesmothetse. AU the civil and reli* 
gious affairs of the state belonged to their department. 
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cxactly» and grappled firmly together on the outside 
with iron and lead ; though in height it was not car- 
ried up abore half so far as he intended. He con«> 
IriTed it to be, both in height and breadth, an impreg-^ 
nable rampart against hostile assaults ; and he de* 
signed that a few, and those the least able of the peo* 
ple, might be sufficient to man it, whilst the rest 
should be employed on board the fieeU His attention 
was chiefly confined to a nayy ; plainly discerning, in my 
opinion, that the forces of the Jung had a mnch easier 
way to annoy them by sea than by land. He thence 
judged the Pirseus to be a place of much greater im* 
portance than the upper city. And this piece of ad- 
▼ice he frequently gaye the Athenians, that ' if ever 
they were pressed hard by land, they should retire 
down thither, and with their naval force make head 
against all opponents.' In this manner the Athenians, 
without losing time, after the retreat of the Medes, 
fortified their city, and prepared all the necessary 
means for their own security. 

Pausanias the son of Gleombrotus was sent out from 
Łacedaemon as commander-in-chief of the Orecians, 
with twenty sail of ships from Peloponnesas, joined 
by thirty Athenians, and a number of other allies. 
They bent their course against Cyprus, and reduced 
most of the towns there. From thence they proceeded 
to-.Byzantium, garrisoned by the Medes, and block- 
aded, and carried the place under his directions. 

But being now grown quite turbulent in command, 
the other Grecians, especially the lonians and all who 
had lately recovered their liberty from the royal yoke, 
were highly chagrined. They addressed themselres 
to the Athenians, reąuesting them, *from the tie of 
consanguinity, to undertake their protection, and not 
to leare them thus largely e^posed to the yioleuce of 
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Pausanias/ This reąuest was farorably heard by the 
Athenians, wlio expressed their willingness to put a 
stop to such grievaiices, and to resettle the generał 
ordeF, to the best of their powcr. . But during this the 
Łacedsemonians recalled Pausanias, that he might an- 
swer what was laid to his charge. Many of the Gre- 
ćians had carried.to them accusations against hini for 
an unjust abuse of his power, sińce in his behavior he 
resembled morę a tyrant than a generał. And it so 
fell out that he was recalled just at the time when the 
confederates, out of hatred to him, had ranged them- 
seWes under the Athenian orders, excepting those 
troops which were of Peloponnesus. On his return 
to Łacedaemon he was convicted on trial of misde- 
meanors towards particulars ; but of the heayiest part 
of the charge he was acquitted: for the principal accu- 
sation against him was an attaćhment to the Medish 
interest! and it might be judged too elear to stand in 
need of proof. Him tberefore they no longer intrust 
with the public command, but appoint in his stead 
Dorcis, with some colleagucs, to command what little 
forcie of their own romained. To these the confede- 
rates would no longer yield the supremę command ; 
whićh, so soon as they perceived, they returned home. 
And here the Łacedaemonians desisted from commis- 
sioning any others to take on. them that post; fearing 
lest those who should be sent might by their behayior 
still morę prejudice the Łacedaemonian interest ; a case 
they had reason to dread from the behayior of Pau- 
sanias. They were now grown desirous to rid them- 
selyes ' of the Medish war : they acknowleged the 
Athenians had good pretensions to enjoy the com« 
mand, and at that time were well. affected towards 
them. 
^ The Athenians haying in this manner obtained the 
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supremę command, by the yoluntary tender of the 
whole coofederacy, in conseąuence of their ayersion 
to Pausanias, they fixed by their own authority the 
qaotas, whether of ships or money, which each state 
was to fumish against the barbarian. The coior pre- 
tended was, * to reveDge the calamities they had hi- 
therto suffered, by carrying hostilities into the domi- 
nions of the king/ This gare its first rise to the Athe- 
niań office of 'generał receivers of Greece,'* whośe 
business it was to collect this tribute ; for the contri- 
bution of this money was called by that title. The 
first tribute receiyed in consequence of this amounted 
to four hundred and 8ixty talents. Delos was ap- 
pointed to be their treasury; and the sittings were 
held in the tempie there. 

Their command was thus at first oyer free and inde- 
pendent confederates, who sat with them at council, 
and had a yote in public resolutions. The enlarge- 
ment of their authority was the result of wars and 
their own political management during the interyal 
between the inyasion of the Medes and the present 
war, when the contests were against the barbarian ; or 
their own allies endeayoring at a change ; or tbose of 



> This nice and difficuU point was adjusted by Aristides, 
to the generał satisfaction of all parties concerned. Greece 
conferred on him this most important trust ; he was called to 
this delicate commission by the united voice of his country; 
* Poor/ says Plutarch, * when he set ahout it; but poorer 
when he had finished it.' The Athenian state was now fur> 
nished with a large annual fund, by which it was enabled not 
only to annoy the foreign enemies of Greece, but eyen those 
Greeks who shopld at any time presume to oppose the mea- 
Bures of Atheos. They soon found out tbat tbeir own city 
was a morę conyenient place for keeping this treasure than 
the isle of Delos, and accordingly took care to remove it thi* 
ther. 

THUC. VOL. I. F 
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the Peloponnesians, who interfered on ereiy occaslon 
on pnrpose to molest tbem. Of tbese I hare sub* 
joined a particular detail, and bave yentured a digjes- 
sion from my snbject, because tbis piece of bistory bad 
been omitted by all preceding writers. Tbey have 
eitber confiDed tbeir aoconnts to tbe affairs of Greece 
prior in time, or to tbe inyasions of the Medes. Hel* 
łaniciis is tbe only one of tbem wbo bas toucbed it in 
his Attic bistory ; tbougb his roemorials ar6 short, and 
not accurately distinguisbed by proper dates. But 
tbis, at tbe same time, will most clearly abow tbe me* 
tbod in whicb tbe Atbenian empire was erected. 

In tbe first place, nnder tbe command of Cimon,' 
fon of Miltiades, tbey laid siege to Eion, a town on 
tbe Strymon, possessed by tbe Medes, whicb tbey car* 
ried, and sold all found witbin it for slaves. Tbey after- 
wards did tbe same by Scyros, an island in tbe ^gean 
sea, inbabifed by tbe Dolopes, and placed in it a co- 
lony of tbeir own people. Tbey bad, fartber, a war 
witb tbe Carystians singly, in whicb tbe rest of the 
Euboeans were nnconcerned, wbo at length submitted 
to tbem on terms. After tbis tbey madę war On the 
Naxians, wbo bad rerolted, and reduced tbem by a 
siege. Tbis was tbe first confederate state whicb was 

1 Cimon was a great generał, n worthy patriot, braye, open, 
and ingenaoas, upright in his political conduct like Aristides^ 
and thongh an able politician, yet not so mischieyously re* 
fined as to discard honesty and sincerity from public mea- 
sures. His father Miltiades, after performing most signol 
seryices to his country, was heayily fined, thrown into i»i« 
son, because unable to pay, and there ended his days. Cimon 
afterwards paid the fine, is now going also to peiforra great 
seryices to tbe state, is afterwards banished, but recalled, and 
acain employed in foreign commands, dying at last in the ser* 
yiee of his country, highly regretted not only at Athens, but 
thronghout Greece. . ; 
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enslared to gratify theit aspiring ambition ; thongh 
afterwards all the rest, as opportunity occurred, had 
the same fate. 

The occasions of sucb rerolts were yarious ; though 
tbe principal were deficiences in their quotas of tribute 
and sbipping, and refasals of common seryice : for the 
Athenians exerted their anthority with exactnes8 and 
rigor, aod laid heavy loads on men who had neither 
been accustomed nor were willing to bear oppression. 
Their method of command was soon perverted ; they 
ao longer cared to make it agreeable ; and in generał 
seryice disallowed an eąuality, as it was now morę 
than eyer in their power to force reyolters to snbmis- 
sion. But these points the confederates had highly 
iacilitated by their own proceedings: for, through a 
relnctancy of mingling in freąnent expeditions, a ma- 
jority of them, to redeem their personal attendance, 
were rated at certain sums of money , equiyalent to the 
expense of the ships they ought to haye furnished. 
The sums paid on these occasions to the Athenians 
were employed by them to increase their own nayal 
force ; and the tributaries thns drained, wheneyer they 
presumed to reyolt, had parted with the needful expe- 
dients of war, and were withont resonrce. 

After these things it happened that the Athenians 
and their confederates fought against the Medes both 
by land and sea, at the riyer Eurymedon in Pamphylia; 
Cimon the son of Miltiades commanded ; and the Athe- 
nians were yictorious the yery same day in both ele^ 
ments. They took and destroyed the ships of the 
Phosnicians, in the whole about two hundred. 

Łater in tiiae than this happened a reyolt of the 
Tfaasians, arising from dispntes about places of trade 
on the opposite coasts of Thrace and the mincs which 
they possessed there. The Athenians^ with a sufficient 
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force, sailedagainst Thasus ; and, after gaining a vic* 
tory by sea, landed on the island. About the same 
time they had sent a colony, consisting of about ten 
thonsand of their own and confederate people, towards 
the Strymon, who were to settle in a place called the 
Nine-ways, but now Amphipolis. They became mas- 
tera of the Nine-ways by dispossessing the Edonians. 
But adyancing farther into the midland parts of Thrace, 
they were all cut oiF at Drabescus of Edonia by the 
united force of the Thracians, who were all enemies to 
this new settlement now forming at the Nine-ways. 
But the Thasiansy defeated in a battle and besieged, 
implored the snccor of the Łacedsemonians, and ex- 
horted them to make a dirersion in their fayor by 
brcaking into Attica. This they promised unknown 
to the Athenians, and were intent on the performance, 
but were prevented by the shock of an earthquake» 
The helotSy' farther, had seized this opportunity, in 



< Helots was the name given in generał to the slares of the 
Lacedaemonians. The first of the kind were the inhabitants 
of HeloB in Messenia, who were conquered and enslayed by 
the Lacedaemonians ; and all their slaves in succeeding times 
had the same denomination. The tillage of the ground, the 
ezercise of trades, all manuał lahor, and erery kind of drad- 
gery, was thrown on them. They were always treated by 
their Spartan mastera with great severity, and often with the 
utmost barbarity ; at their caprice, or sometimes for reasons 
of State, they were wantoniy pat to death, or inhumanly but- 
chered. There is a remarkable instance of the latter in the 
fourth book of this history. According to Plutarch it was a 
common saying in Greece, that a freeman at Sparta was the 
freest and a slaye the greatest slaye in the world. — Thus mi* 
serably oppressed, no wonder they seized an opportunity of 
reyolt. The eartfaquake here mentioned was so yiolent, that, 
according to Platarch, it demolished all tj^e houses in Sparta, 
except fiye. The helots rosę at once effectually to demolish 
those Spartans too who were not bnried in the roins. But 
Archidamus had already, by way of precaution, sounded an 
alarmi and got them together in a body* The helots thos pre- 
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concert with tbe neighbońng Tliuriatse and Etheans, 
to revolt and . seize Ithome. Most of the helots were 
descendants of the ancient Messenians, then reduced to 
slayery, and on this account all of them in generał 
were called Messenians. Tfais war against the re- 
Yolters ia Ithome gave fuli employ to the Łacedfemo- 
nians. And the Thasians, after holding out three years' 
blockade, were forced to snrrender on terms to the 
Athenians : — they were * to level their walls ; to give 
tip their shipping ; to pay the whole arrear of their 
tribute ; to adyance it punctually for the futurę ; and 
to quit all pretensions to the continent and the mines/ 
The Łacedaemonians, as their war against the rebels 
ia Ithome ran out into a length of time, demanded the 
assistance of their allies, and amongst others of the 
Athenians. No smali number of these were sent to 
their aid, under the command of Cimon. The demand 
of assistance from them was principally owing to the 
reputation they then were in for their superior skill in 
tbe methods of approaching and attacking walls. The 
long continuance of the siege conyinced them of the 
necessity of such methods, though they would fain 
baye taken it by storm. The first open enmity be* 
tween the Łacedasmonians and Athenians broke out 
from this expedition : for the Łacedaemonians, when 
the place could not be carried by storm, growing jea- 
lous of the daring and innoyating temper of the Athe<- 
nians, and regarding them as aliens, Jest by a longer 
stay they might be tampering with the rebels in Ithome, 
and so raise them fresh embarrassments, gaye a dis^ 
mission to them alone of their allies. They stroye in-* 
deed to conceal their suspicions, by alleging * they 
haye no longer any need of their assistance.' The 

rented marched off, and seized Ithome^ where they madę a 
long and obstinate resistanee. 
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ĄtheDians were conyiDced that their dismission was> 
uot owing to this morę plausible color, but to some 
latent jealousy. Tb^y reckoned themselyes aggńeyed : 
and thinking they bad meńted better usage from tbe 
bands of tbe Lacedaemooians, were scarcely witbdrawn, 
tban, in open dieregard to tbe league subsisting betweei^ 
tbem against tbe Mede, tbey clapped up an alliance 
witb tbeir old enemies tbe Argires : and in tbe same 
oatbs and same alliance tbe Tbessalians also were com- 
prebended witb tbem botb. 

The rebels in Itbome, in tbe tentb year of tbe siege, 
nuable to bold out any longer, surrendered to tbe La- 
^^edeemonians on the following conditions : — tbat * a 
term of security be aliowed tbem to quit Peloponne- 
8us, into wbicb tbey sball never return again ; tbat if 
any one of tbem be ever found tbere, be sbould be 
madę tbe slaye of wboerer apprebended him/ Tbe 
Pythian oracie bad already wamed tbe Łacedemouians 
* to let go tbe sappliants of Jupiter Itbometes.' Tbe 
men, tberefore, witb tbeir wiyes and cbildren, went 
out of Itbome, and gained a reception from tbe Atbe- 
nians, who acted now in enmity to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and assigned tbem Naupactus for tbeir resi- 
dence, wbicb tbey bad lately taken from tbe Locrians 
of Ozoli. 

The Megareans also deserted tbe Lacedsemoniaiis, 
and went over to tbe Atbeuian alliance, because tbe 
Corintbians bad warred on tbem in pursuancc of a 
dispute about settling tbeir frontier. Megara and 
Pegse were put into tbe bands of tbe Atbenians, wbo 
built up for tbe Megareans tbe long walls tbat reacb 
down from Megara to Nisaea, and took tbeir gnard on 
tbemselves. Tbis was by no means tbe least occasion 
of tbat yiolent enmity now beginning to arise betweeu 
tbe Corintbians and Atbenians. 
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r Inarus thć aoa of Psammetichus, a labyan, and 
king of the Łibyans bordering on Egypt, taking his 
ronte front Marsea^ a city beyond the Pharos, had 
seduced the greatest part of Egypt into a revolt from 
king ArtaxerKes, He bimself was constituted their 
leader^ and he brought over the Athenians to asso* 
ciate in the enterprise. They happened at that time 
to be employed in an expedition against Cyprus, with 
a fleet of two hundred ships of their own and their 
allies: but relinquishing Gypnis, they went on this 
new design. Having arriyed on that coast, and sailed 
up the Nile, they were masters of that river, and two* 
thirds of the city of Memphis, and were making their 
attack on the remaining part, which is called the White- 
wali. It was defended by the Persians and Medes, who 
had resorted thither for refuge, and by those Egyptians 
who had stood out in the generał defection« 

The Athenians, farther, having madę a descent at 
Haliae, a battla ensued against the Corinthians and 
Epidaurians, in which the yictory was on the Corin^^ 
thian side. And afterwards the Athenians engaged at 
sea near Cecryphelea with a fleet of Peloponnesiaus, 
and completely gained the yictory. A war also break* 
ing out after this between the ^Eginetas and Athenians, 
a great battle was fought at sea by these two contend* 
ińg parties near i£gina« Both sides were joined by 
their respectiye confederates ; but the yictory re- 
mained with the Athenians; who, haying taken se* 
yenty of their ships, landed od their territory, and 
laid siege to the city, under the command of Łeo- 
crates the son of Stroebus. The Peloponnesiaps, then 
desirous to relieye the iBginetse, transporled oyer to 
iSgina three hundred heayy-armed, who before were 
anxiliaries to the Corinthians and Epidaurians. In 
tb« x^xt place they secured the promontory of Ge- 
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ranea. The Corinthians now with tbeir allies madę an 
incursion into the district of Megara, judging it im- 
possible for the Athenians to march to the relief of the 
Megareaos, as they had so large a force already abroad 
in iEgina and in Egypt ; or, if they were intent on 
giviog them relief, they must of necessity raise theit 
siege from iEgina. The Athenians howeyer recalled 
not their army from ^gina, but marched away all the 
old and yonng that were left in Athens to the aid of 
Megara, under the comroand of M yronides : and hav- 
ing fought a drawn battle against the Corinthians, 
both sides retired, and both sldes looked on them- 
selyes as not worsted in the action. The Athenians^ 
however, on the departnre of the Corinthians, as being 
at least so far yictorious, erected a trophy. The Co- 
rinthians at their return heard nothing but reproaches 
from the seniors in Corinth ; so, after bestowing an 
interyal of about twelve days to recruit, they came 
back again ; and, to lay their claim also to the yic^ 
tory, set about erecting a trophy of opposition. On 
this, the Athenians sallying with a shout mit of Me-* 
gara, put those who were busy in erecting this trophy 
ta the sword, and routed all who endeayored to op- 
pose them. The yanąuished Corinthians were forced 
to fly, and no smali part of their number, being closely 
pursued and driyen from any certain route, were 
chased into the ground of a priyate person, which 
happened to be encompassed with a ditch, so deep, as 
to be quite impassable, and there was no getting out* 
The Athenians, perceiying this, drew np all their 
heayy-armed to front them, and then forming their 
light-armed in a circle round them, stoned eyery man 
of them to death. This was a calamitous eyent to the 
Corinthians : but the bulk of their force got home safe 
again from this unhappy expeditiop« 
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Abont this time also the Athenians began to build 
the long walls reaching down to the sea, both towards 
the Phalerus and towards the Piraeus. 

The Phocians were now erobroiled with the Do- 
rians, from whom the Łacedaemonians are descended* 
Having madę some atteropts on Bóeon, and Cytineum, 
and Erineus, and taken one of those places, the Łace- 
daemonians marched out to succor the Dorians with 
fifteen hundred heavy-armed of their natives, and ten 
thousand of their allies, commanded by Nicomedes 
the son of Cleombrotus, in the right of Pleistoanax son 
of Pausanias, their king, who was yet a minor ; and 
haying forced the Phocians to surrender on terms the 
town they had taken, were preparing for their return. 
Now in case they attempted it by passing over the sea 
in the gulf of Crissa, the Athenians having got round 
with a squadronv were ready to obstruct it. Nor did 
they judge it safe to attempt it by way of Geranea, as 
Megara and Pegae were in the hands of the Athenians ; 
for the pass of Geranea is ever difficult, and now was 
constantly guarded by the Athenians ; and should they 
▼enture this route, they perceived that the Athenians 
were there also ready to intercept them. They de- 
termined at last to halt for a time in Boeotia, and to 
watch for an opportunity to march away unmolested. 
Some citizens of Athens were now clandestinely prac* 
tising with them, to obtain their concurrence in put- 
ting a stop to the democracy and the building of the ' 
long walls. But the whole body of the Athenian peo- 
ple rushed out into the field against them, with a thou- 
sand Argires and the respectiye quotas of their allies, 
jn the whole amounting to fourteen thousand. They 
judged them quite at a loss about the means of a re- 
treat ; and the design also to oyerthrow their popular 
gorernment began to be suspected. Some Thessalian 
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borsemen came also up to join the Athenians, in pur- 
suance of treaty, who afterwards ia the heat of action 
rerolted to the Łacedcemoniana. 

They fought at Tanagra of Boeotia, and the victoiry 
rested with the Łacedaemonians and allies ; but the 
slaughter was grcat on both sides. The Łacedsemo- 
nians afterwards took their route through the district 
of jyiegara ; and haring cnt down the woods, returned 
to their own home through Geranea and the Isthmus. 

On the sixty-second day after the battle of Tana- 
gra the Athenians had taken the field against the Boeo- 
tians, under the command of MyronidesJ They enr 
gagcd theni, and gained a complete rictory at Oeno- 
phyta ;^ in con8equence of which, they seized all the 
territories of Boeotia and Phocis, and leyelled the 
walls of Tanagra. They took from the Locrians of 
Opus one hundred of their richest persons for hos- 
tages ; and had no w completed their long walls at 
Atheus. 

Soon after, the iEginetse surrendered to the Athe- 

* Plutarcli in his 'Apophthegms ' relates that whenMyronides 
tras putting himself at the head of the Athenians on this occa- 
sion, his officers told him ' they were not all come out yet 
iuto the field ;' he replied briskly, ' all are come out that will 
fight/ and marched off. 

* This battle is represented by some as morę glorioUs to the 
Athenians than even those of Marathon or Plataea. In the 
latter they fought, accompanied by their allies, against bar- 
barians ; but here, with their own single force, they defeated 
a far morę numerous body of the choicest and best disciplined 
troops in Greece. Plato has marked it in his ' Funeral Ora- 
tion,' and told us those who fell in this hattle were the first 
who were honored with a public interment in the Ceramicus. 
• These brave men/ says he, as trai^slated by Mr. West, 
' having fought against Grecians for the liberties of Grecians, 
and deliyered those whose cause they had undertaken to de- 
fend, were the first after the Persian war on whom the com- 
monwealth conferred the honor of being buried in this public 
cem«tery«' 
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Bians on terms. They * demolished their fortifica* 
tions, gave up their shipping, and submitted to pay an 
annual tribute for the futurę/ 

The Athenians, fartber, in a cruise infested the coast 
of Peloponnesus, under the command of Tolmidas, 
the son of Tolmaeus. They burnt a dock of the Lace* 
daemonians, took Chalcis, a city belonging to the Co- 
rinthiaus, and landing their men, engaged with and 
defeated the Sicyonians. 

During all this interval the army of the Athenians 
and allies continued in Egypt, amidst yarious incidents 
and event8 of war. At first, the Athenians had the 
better of it in Egypt. On this, the king * despatched 
to Łacedcemon Megabazus, a Persian noble, furnished 
with great sums of money, in order to prevail on the 
Łacedcemonians to make an incursion into Attica, and 
force the Athenians to recall their troops from Egypt. 
When Megabazus could not prevail, and some money 
had been speut to no roanner of purpose, he carried 
back what was yet unexpended with him into Asia. 
He then sent Megabazus, the son of Zopyrus, a Per- 
sian noble, against thera with a numerous army, who 
marching by land, fought with and defeated the Egyp* 
tians and their allies ; then droye the Grecians out of 
Memphis ; and at last shut them up in the isle of Pro- 
sopis. Herę he kept them blocked np for a year and 
six months ; till having drained the channel by turn- 
ing the water into a different course, he stranded ali 
their ships, and rendered the island almost continent. 
He then marched his troops across, and took the place 
by a land assault. And thus a war, which had em- 
ployed the Grecians for six continued years, ended in 
their destruction. Few only of the numbers sent 

> Artaxerxes LoDgimanos, 
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thither, by taking the routc of Łibya, got safe away io 
Cyrene ; the far greater part were intirely cut off. 
Egypt was now again reduced to the obedience of the 
king : Amyrtaeus alone held out, who reigned in the 
fenny parts. The large exteiit of the fens preveiłted 
his reduction ; and besides, the Egyptians of the fens 
are the most remarkable of all for military yalor. 
Inarus, king of the Łibyans, the author of all tbese 
eommotions in Egypt, was betrayed by treachery, 
and fastened to a cross. Beside this, fifty triremes 
from Athens and the rest of the alliance, arriving on 
the coast of Egypt to relieve the former, were come 
np to Medasium, a mouth of the Nile, quite ignorant 
of their fate. These some forces assaulted from the 
land, whilst a sąuadron of Phoenicians attacked them 
by sea. Many of the yessels were by this means de- 
stroyed, but some few hąd the good fortunę to get 
away. And thus the great expedition of the Athe- 
nians and allies into Egypt was brought to a conclu- 
sion. 

But farther, Orestes, son of Echecratidas, king of 
the Thessalians, being driven from Thessaly, per- 
suaded the Athenians to undertake his restoration. 
The Athenians, in conjunction with the Boeotians and 
Phocians, now their allies, marched up to Pharsalus 
of Thessaly. They became masters of the adjacent 
eountry, so far as they could be whilst keeping in a 
body : for the Thessalian cayalry prevented any de- 
tachments. They took not that city, neither carried 
any one point intended by the expedition, but were 
obliged to withdraw, and carry Orestes back again 
with them, totally unsuccessful. 

Not long after this a thousand Athenians going on 
board their ships which lay at Pegae, for Pegae was 
now in their possession, steered away against Sicyou, 
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under the command of Pericles' the son of Xantippu9. 
They madę a descent, and in a battle defeated those of 
the Sicyonians who endearored to make head against 
them. From thence they strengthened themselyes by 
taking in some Achseans; and stretching across the 
gulf, landed in a district of Acarnania, and laid siege 
to Oenias ; yet, unable to carry it, they soon quitted, 
and withdrew to their own homes. 

Three years after this a peace, to continue for five 
years, was patched up between the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians. On this the Athenians, now at leisure 
from any war in Greece, engaged in an expedition 
against Cyprus, with a fleet of two hnndred ships of 
their own and allies, commanded by Cimon. Sixty of 
these were afterwards detached to Egypt, at the re- 
quest of Amyrtaens, king of the fenny part ; but the 
rest of them blocked up Citium. Yet, by the death of 
Cimon, and a yiolent famine, they were compelled to 

' Herę the name of Pericles first occnrs, and a hint sbould 
be giren to tbose wbo are not well acquainted with him to 
mark a person that was a true patriot, a consummate states- 
man, a great generał, and a most sublime speaker. He was 
bom of one ofthe most illustrious families in Athens. He 
was educated in the best manner, and learned his pbilosophy^ 
or the knowlege of naturę, from Anazagoras, whose doctrines 
agreed so little with the superstitious practices and tempera 
of the AtheniaDS, that the master and all his disciples were 
charged with atheism, for which many of them were prose- 
cuted, and the dirine Socrates most injuriously put to death. 
He engaged early in public affairs, gained the ascendant oyer 
all his competitors, became at length, and continued to his 
death, master of the afiections and liberties too of the Atbe- 
niań people ;- and though master, yet guardian and increaser 
of the latter. In short, according to writers of the hest au- 
tfaority, and the grayest historians, be was one of the most 
able, and most disinterested ministers that Athens eyer had ; 
Athens, the most democratical state that eyer ezisted, so fer- 
tile in eyery thing great and glorious, and so oyerrun at the 
same time with faction, licentiousness, and wild tumultuary 
caprice* 
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quit the blockade of Citiiitn : and being come up to 
the height of Salamis in Cypms, they engaged at one 
time a united force of Phoenicians, and Cyprians, and 
Cilicians, both by land and sea. They gained tbe yIc*' 
tory in both engagements ; and being rejoined by the 
detachment they had sent to Egypt, returned home. 

After this the Łacedcemonians engaged in tbat 
which is known by the name of the holy war ; and 
haring recoyered the tempie at Delphi, deliyered it up 
to the Dełphians. But no sooner were they with- 
drawn than the Athenians marched out in their tum, 
retook it, and deliyered it into the hands of the Pho- 
ctans. 

At no great interval of time from hence the Athe-^ 
nians took the field against the Boeotian exiles, who 
had seized Orchomenus and Cha&ronea, and some 
other cities of Bosotia. Their force, sent out on this 
8ervice, consisted of a thousand h^aw-armed-of their 
own, with proportional quotas from their allies, aud 
was commanded by Tolmidas the son of Tolmseus. 
Haying taken and enslayed Chaeronea, they placed a 
fresh garrison in it, and so withdrew. But on their 
march they were attacked at Coronea by a body of 
iaen, consisting of the Boeotian exiles, sallying out of 
Orchomenus, joined by Łocrians, and the exiles from 
Euboea, and others of their partisans. After a battle, 
the Yictory remained with the latter, who madę great 
slaughter of the Athenians, and took many prisoners. 
On this the Athenians evacuated Boeotia, and, to get 
the prisoners released, consented to a peace. The 
BoBotian exiles, and all others in the same circum- 
stances, were by this resettled in their old habitations, 
and recoyered their former liberty and rights. 

It was not a great while after these last occurrences 
that Eubćea reyolted from the Athenians : and Perir 
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cles was no sooner landed on that island with an Athis 
niań army to chastise them than news was brought 
bim that ^ Megara also had reyolted ; that the Pelopon- 
nesians were going to make an incursion into Attica; 
that the Athenian garrison had been pnt to the sword 
by the Megareans/ excepting those who had thrown 
themselyes into Nissa ; and that the Megareans had 
effected this reyolt by a jnnction of Corinthians, and 
Sicyonians, and Epidanrians/ On hearing this Pe- 
ricles re-embarked with the ntmost eKpedition, and 
brought back his army from Euboea. And soon after, 
the Peloponnesians marching into Attica as far as 
Eleusis and Thria, laid the country waste, under the 
command of Płeistoanax^ the son of Pausanias, king 
of Sparta: and then, without extending the ravage 



> This rerolt of Megara, a little republic ahnost sarronnded 
by the dominions of Athens, leagaed closely with her, and 
under her protection, gave rise to that decree which ex- 
cluded the Megareans from the ports and markets of Athens. 
Others add that they siew an Atnenian herald, who was sent 
to ezpostulate with them on this account. Could such out- 
rages be pocketed by Athenians? Could Pericles dissnade 
the people of Athens from sbowing resentment? They de- 
creed farther, though not ezplicitly mentioned by Thucydi- 
des, that the geaerals of the state sfaould swear at their elec- 
tion to make an incursion twice a year into the Megaris. We • 
i^all soon see that the Peloponnesians madę it a pretext for 
the ensuing war, and that Pericles juatified the aecree, and 
peranaded the Athenians to hazard a war ratfaer than repeal 
it. This is the true history of the point, though comedy, and 
raillery, and libelling, strangely vary the account. 

^ As Plei8toanax on this occasion evacuated Attica on a 
sudden, he was banished from Sparta, as haring been bribed 
by the Athenians to quit their territory. Diodorus Siculns 
relates that he did it by the advice of Cleanjdridas, his guar*> 
ctian, who atteaded him in the field on account of his yóuth j 
and that Pericles afterwards passing hisaccounts at Athens, 
jcharged * ten talents properly laid out for the senrice of the 
«tate/ which passed without farther explttnation or excep» 
itiflUł*. .... , . . j ,.. 
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any farther, they withdrew to their own homes. Nowr 
again the Athenians transported a military force into 
Euboea, under the command of Pericles, and soon com- 
pleted its reduction. The tranqiiillity of the rest of 
the islaod was re-established on ccrtain conditions; 
but they whoUy ejected all the inhabitants of Hestiaea, 
and repeopled it with a colony of their own. And not 
long after their return from Euboea they concluded 
a peace for thirty years with the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies, in pursuance of which they restored them 
Nisaea and Chsdcis, and Pegae and Troezene ; all which 
places, though belonging to the Peloponnesians, were 
in the hands of the Athenians. 

In the sixth year of this peace a war broke out be- 
tween the Samians and Milesians about Priene.' The 

* Pericles here perfonned a great and signal serrice to his 
country. The motires to this war are, according to our his- 
torian, sufficiently strong, on the scheme now carrying on by 
Pericles, to eztend the sorereignty of Athens by sea. Yet 
the comic poets, and writers of memoirs and private history, 

ftve anotber account of the affair, which it is surprising to 
nd the authors of the * Uniyersal History ' inclined to think 
«s well founded as what is giren by Thucydides, that ' Peri- 
cles engaged the republic in this war merely to gratify the 
resentment of Aspasia, who was a natiye of Miletus, against 
the Samians/ As this Aspasia had all the lionor of Pericles' 
merit imputed to herself, and he has suffered a weight of re- 
proach on her behalf, the reader will accept a short ac- 
count of this famous lady. She is allowed on all hands to 
haire been a woman of the greatest beauty, and the first 
genius ; but arerred by some to haTe been a libertine — 
nay, every thing scandalous and vile. Pericles was doat- 
ingly fond of her, and got divorced from a wife whom he 
did not loTe to marry her. She taugbt him, it is said, his 
refined mazims of policy, his lofty imperial eloąuence ; nay, 
even composed the speecbes on which so great a share of his 
reputation was founded. The best men in Athens freqneated 
her house, and brought their wires to receive lessons from. 
her of economy and right deportment. Socrates himself was 
her pupil in eloquence, and giyes ber the honor of that fune- 
rąl oration which he deliyers in the Menezenus of Plato* 
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MileńaHB, haTiog the worst in tbe dispute, had re- 
course to the AtheDians, to whom they bitterly ex- 
claimed against the Samians. Nay» eyen some priyate 
citizens of Samos joined with them in this outcry, 
whose scheme it was to work a change in the goyem- 
ment. The Athenians, therefore, putting to sea with 
a fleet of forty sail, landed on Samos, where they set 
up a demopracy, and exacted from them fifty boys 
and as many grown men for hostages, whom they de- 
posited at Łemnos. They had, farther, at their depar- 
tarę, left a garrison behind to secnre that island : but 
a body of Samians, who wonld not submit to the new 
form of government, and therefore had refuged them- 
selyes on the continent, having gained the correspond- 
ence of the most powerful persons abiding in Samos, 
and the alliance of Pissnthnes son of Hystaspes, at 
that time goyemor at Sardis, and collęcted a body of 
seyen hundred auxiliaries, passed oyer by night into 
Samos. They first exerted their efforts against the 
popular party, and got a majority of them into their 
power: in the next place, they conyeyed away the 
hostages from Łemnos by stealth; they openly de- 
clared a reyolt; and deliyered up the Athenian gar- 
rison, with their officers whom they had seized, to 
Pissuthnes ; and then immediately prepared to renew 
their war against Miletns. The Byzantines farther 

joined with them in the reyolt. 

• 

There must haye been some ground eyen for complimenting 
her in this extraordinary manner. And after eyery abate- 
ment, what must we think of a lady, who was in such high 
esteem with the greatest men that eyer liyed at Athens, woo 
taught force to orators, grace to philosopbers, and conduct to 
ministers of state ; in a word, who had Pericles for her loyer, 
and Socrates for her encomiastl See Bayle's Dictionary 
nnder * Pericles/ and Uniyersal History, yol. yi. p. 415, 
notę. 

THUC. VOL. I. G 
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No sooner were the Athenians informed of this than 
they put out against Samos with sixty sail ; thoagj^ 8ix- 
teen of them were detached for other seryices. Some 
of the latter were stationed on the coast of Caria ta 
obserre the motions of a Phoenician fleet, and the rest 
were ordered to Chios and Lesbos, to give there a 
snmmons of aid. The remaining forty-four, com- 
manded by Pericles' and nine colleagues, engaged near 
the isle of Tragia with the Samian fleet, consi^ting of 
seTonty sail, twenty of which had land soldiers on 
board ; and the whole was now on the return from 
Miletus ; and here the Athenians gained a signal vic- 
tory. Afterwards forty sail arrived from Athens to 
reinforce them, and twenty-five from the Chians and 
the Łesbians. With this accession of force they landed 
on the island ; orerthrew the Samians in battle ; in- 
vested their city with a triple wali, and at the same 
time blocked it up by sea. 

But Pericles, drawing off sixty of the ships from 
this seryice, steered away with all possible expedition 

1 The Athenians in the assembly of the people chose ten 
generals eyery year, according to the number of their tribes. 
They were sometimes, as in the present instance, all sent 
out in the same employ. They each in his turn was ge- 
nerał for the dny. Thucydides seldom giyes morę than the 
name of one, whom we may conclude to haye been tbe per- 
son of the greatest weight and influence amongst them ; in 
fact a generał -in-chief. Philip of Macedon was nsed to joke 
on this multiplicity of generals. * For my part/ said he, ' I 
haye neyer had the good fortunę to find morę than one gene- 
rał in my life; and yet the Athenians find ten fresh ones 
eyery year.' Not but that these generals were often re- 
elected, and continued years in commission. Pericles, it is 
plain, did so ; and in later times Phocion is said to haye been 
elected fiye-and-forty times. Their power was great, not only 
in the field, but at Athens. £)yery point that had relation to 
war came under their department. Pericles in a foreign em- 
ploy was always first of the generals, and witbin Ihe walls of 
Athens was the first, or rather absolute, minister of state. 
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towards Caunus and Caria, on receiying adyice that 
* a Phoenician fleet was coming up against them/ Ste* 
sagorasy also, and others, had before been sent from 
Samos with fiye ships to meet that fleet. In this inter- 
▼al the Samians launched out in a sudden sally ; fell 
on the unfortified atation ' of the Athenians ; sunk the 
yessels moored at a distance by way of guard ; and» 
engaging those who pat out against them, yictońously 
esecuted their purpose ; were masters of their own sea 
for fourteen days' continuance ; and madę whateyer 
importations or exportations they pleased : but, as Pe- 
ricles then returned, they were again blocked up by 
sea.' He afterwards receiyed fresh supplies from 
Athens; forty ships under Thucydides, and Agnon, 
and Phormio ; and twenty under Tlepolemus and An- 
ticles; beside thirty others from Chios and Łesbos. 
And though after this the Samians yentured a short 
engagement at sea, yet they now found all farther re- 
sistance impracticable ; so that in the ninth month of 
the siege they surrendered on the following terms : — 
' To demolish their walls ; to giye hostages ; to deliyer 
up their shipping; and to reimburse by stated pay- 

' When the Grecians condnued long on a station, or were 
apprehensiye of being attacked by an enemy, they fortified 
their naral station and camp towards the land with a ditch 
and rampart, and towards the sea with a patisade. At other 
times a number of their ships lay out morę to sea, by way of 
gnard ot watch to the rest, which were genendly dragged 
ashore, whilst the soldiera lay round them in their tents. 
Sometimes they were only moored to the shore, or rode at 
anchor, that they might be ready on an alarm. Śee Potter'a 
Archaeologia, yol. ii. c. SO. 

' The manner of doing tbis was ' to enyiron the walls and 
harbor with ships, ranged in order from one side of the shore 
to the other, and so closely joined together by chains and 
bridges, on which armed men were placed, that, without 
breaking. their order, there coold be no passage firom the town 
to the sea.' Potter's Archsologia. 
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ments the expen8e8 of the war/' The Byzantines aUo 
came in, on the engagement of being held only to such 
obedience as had formerly been reąuired of them. 

Not many years intenrened between this period of 
time and the rise of those differences aboye recited 
conceming Gorcyra and Potidaea, and all occurrences 
whateyer, on which the pretences of this Peloponne- 
sian war were gronnded. All these transactions, in 
generaly whether of Grecians against Grecians, or 
against the barbarian, fell out in the compass of fifty 
years, between the retreat of Xerxe8 and the com- 
mencement of this present war ; during which period 
the Athenians had established their dominion on a 
solid basis, and had risen to a high exaltation of power. 
The Lacedaemonians were sensible of it, yet neyer op- 
posed them, except by some transient efforts ; and for 
the most part of the time were ąuite easy and indiffe* 
rent about it. That people had neyer been known in 
a hurry to run to arms ; their wars were indispensably 
necessary*; and sometimes they were entangled in do** 
mestic broils. Thus they looked on with indolent 
unconcern till the Athenian power was manifestly esta- 
blished, and encroachments were madę on their own 
alliance : then, indeed, they determined to be no longer 

1 Samos thns reduced, which in maritime power yied with 
Athens herself, and had well-nigh defeated ber grand plan of 
being mistress of the sea, Peńcles was receiyed on his re- 
turn with all the honors a grateful people coold gire him, and 
was pitched on to make a funeral oration for uiose slain in 
the war. He performed his part with high applause. The 
ladies in particnlar were loud in their acclamations, and were 
eagerly employed in caressing, and crowning him with gar> 
lands. Bat for a smart piece of raillery from one of them, 
on this occasion, and his smarter repartee, the reader may 
consult the Uniyersal History, yol. yi. p. 429, the notę. In 
the latter part of that notę the authors seem willing both to 
deny and to allow Pericles the merit of haying seryed his 
country in the reduotion of Samos. 
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patient ; they resólred on a war in which their ntmoist 
force shonld be eKerted, and the Athenian power, if 
possible, demolished. 

On these motiyes. was formed tbe public reaolntion 
of the Łacedaemonians, that ' the treaty was yiolated, 
and the Athenians were g^ilty of injustice/ They 
had also sent to Delphi, to inqaire of the god, ^ whe- 
ther their war would be successful?' He is reported 
to haye retnmed this answer, that ' if they warred with 
all their might, they should at last be triumphant, and 
)ię himself would fight on their side, inyoked and un- 
inyoked/ 

. They had now again.summoned their confederates 
to attendy and designed to put it to a generał ballot, 
Vwhether the war should be undertaken?' The am- 
bassadors from the seyeral constituents of their alli- 
ance arriyed, and assembled in one generał council. 
Others madę what declarations they pleased; the ma- 
jority inyeighing against the Athenians, and insisting 
pn wąr: but the Corinthians (who had beforehand 
requested eyery state apart to ballot for war), alarmed 
for Potideea, lest for want of some speedy relief it 
might be utterly destroyed, being present also at this 
council, stood forth the last of all, and spoke to this 
effect:— 

'* We can no longer, ye confederates, haye any room 
to complahi of the Łacedaemonians, sińce their owu 
resolution is already engaged for war, and they haye 
summoned us hither to giye our concurrence ; for it is 
the duty of a goyeming and leading state, as in priyate 
eoncerns they obsenre the eąuitable conduct, so eyer 
to keep their yiew intent on the generał welfąre, suit- 
ably to that superior degree of honor and regard, which 
in many points they pre-eminently receiye. 

* For our parts, so many of us as haye quitted Athe- 
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Ulan friendship for this better assoisiatioiiy we feąińre 
no farther tri^s to awaken our apprehensions. Bat 
those amongst us who are seated up in the inland 
parts, at a distance from the coast, shonld now be eon- 
yinced, that unless they combine in the defence of BUch 
as are in lower situations, they would soon be ob« 
stmcted in carrying out the fruits of their lands, and 
again in fetching in those necessary supplies which the 
sea bestoweth on an inland country. Let^ them by no 
means judge erroneously of what we urge as not in the 
least affecting them ; but looking on it as a certainty, 
that if they abandon the guard of the maritime sitąa-^ 
tions, the danger will soon adyance quite up to them ; 
and they of course, no less than we, are concerned in 
the issue of our present determinations. For this rea- 
son they ought, without the least hesitation, to make 
the timely exchange of peace for war. 

* It is indeed the duty of the prudent, so long as 
they are not injured, to be fond of peace : but it is the 
duły of the braye, when injured, to throw up peace, 
&nd to haye recourse to arms ; and, when in these suc« 
eessful, to lay them down again in peaceful composi* 
tion: thus, neyer to be eleyated aboye measure by 
military success, nor delighted with . the sweets of 
peace to suffer insults: for he who, apprehensiye of 
losing this delight, sits indolently at ease, will soon be 
depriyed of the enjoyment of that delight which inte* 
resteth his fears ; and he whose passions are inflamed 
by military success, eleyated too high by a treacherous 
confidence, hears no longer the dictates of his judg- 
ment. Many are the schemes which, though unad- 
yisedly planned, through the morę unreasonable eon-* 
duet of an enemy, tum out successful : but yet mord 
numerous are those which, though seemingly founded 
on maturę ccunsel, draw after them a disgraceful and 
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Ofyposife eyieiit. ' This proceeds from that great ine* 
ąnality of spirit with which an exploit is projected, 
and with which it is put into actual execution : for in 
council we resoWe, .urrounded with security ; in exe- 
cution we faint, through the preyalence of fear. 

* We hoWy haysDg been grossly injured, and in 
abundant instances aggrieyed, are taking up ąrms; 
ąndy wben we have*ayenged ourselyes on the Athe<- 
nians, shall at a proper time lay them down again. 
Success, on many considerations, we may promise 
ourselyes: in the first place, as we are superior in 
nambers and military skill ; in the next, as we all ad- 
yance with uniformity to accomplish our designs. A 
nayal force, eąnal to that in which their strength eon- 
sists, we shall be enabled to equip, from competent 
Btores we separately possess, and the funds laid up at 
Delphi and Olympia.' If we take up those on interest 
for immediate seryice, we are able, by enlarging their 
pay, to draw away all the foreigners who man their 
flieets. The Athenian power is not supported by a na- 
tural but a purchased streng^ ; and our own is less 
liable to be injnred by the same method, as we are 
strong in our persons morę than in our wealth. Should 
we gain the yictory but in one single engagement at 
sea, in all probability we haye done their business ; 
or, in case they continue the struggle, we shall then 
haye a longer space to improye our nayal practice: 
and when once we haye gained an eąuality of skill, 
our natural courage will soon secure us the triumph : 
for that yaliant spirit, which we enjoy by naturę, it is 

1 In the teAple of Apollo at Delphi, and that of Jupiter at 
Olympia. The wealth reposited in theae places must hav9 
been very large, consideńng the great yeneration uniyersally 
paid these deities, and the numerous and yaluable offerings 
sent annnally to thesę famoos templea. 
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impossible for them to acąuire by rules ; but tHat sn-* 
periority, with which at present their skill inyests 
them, we may easily leam to oyermatćh by practice. 

' Those sums of money by which these points are 
chiefly to be compassed we will respectirely conitri- 
butę : for would it not in reality be a grierous case, 
when their dependents are neyer backward to send in 
those sums which riyet slayery on themselyes, if we, 
who want to be reyenged on our foes, and at the same 
time to secure our own preseryation — if we should re- 
fuse to submit to expen8e8, and should storę up our 
wealth to be plundered by them, to purchase oppres- 
sions and miseries for ourselyes ? 

' We haye other expedients within our reach to sup- 
port this war — a reyolt of their dependents ; and, in 
conseąueńce of that, a diminution of their reyenue, the 
essence of their strength ; erecting forts withiń their 
territory; and many others not yet to be fbreseen: 
for war by no means yields to the direction of a pre- 
determined plan; but of itself, in eyery present exi- 
gence, confines and methodises its own course. In 
war, .who moyes along with a temper in proper com- 
mand has got the firmest support : but he who bas 
lost his temper is, for that reason, more liable to mis- 
carry. 

' Łet us remember, that if any one single state 
amongst us had a contest with its foes about a fron- 
tier, there would be need of perseyerance ; but now^ 
the Athenians are a match for us all united, and quite 
too strong ibr any of us separately to resist : so that, 
unless we support one another with our collecttye 
forces, unless eyery nation and eyery state unani- 
mously combine to giye a check to their ambition^ 
they will oppress us, apart and dlsunited, without a 
struggle. Such a triumph, how grating soeyer the 
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bare mention óf it may be to any of your ears, yet, be 
łt known, can end in nothing else but plain and open 
slayery. To hint in merę words so base a doubt, that 
80 many states may be enslaved by one, is disgrace to 
Pełoponnesns. In snch a plunge we sbould eitber be 
thougbt justly to baye deserred it, or tbrougb cowar-t 
dice to suffer it, tbe degenerate offspring of tbose an- 
cestors who were the deliyerers of Greece. And yet 
we have not spirit enougb remaining to defend our 
own liberty. We suffer one single state to erect itself 
into a tyrant, wbilst we claim tbe glory of pulling 
down monarcha in particular societies. We know not 
by what metbods to extricate ourselyes from these 
tbree, the greatest of calamities, from foUy, or cow-g 
ardice, or sloth. For exempt from these in fact you 
are not, by taking up the plea of contempt of your 
enemies, for which such numbers haye suffered. The 
many misfortunes arising from this haye changpedthe 
sense of the word, and caused it to stand for arrant 
folly. 

* But on the past what necessity is there to enlarge^ 
or to blame any farther than may be necessary for the 
present? To preyent worse eyents for the futurę, we 
onght by immediate efforts, with toil and perseyeranoe, 
to seek for redress. Through toil to acąuire yirtues, 
is hereditary to Peloponnesians. Tl^is custom is not 
to be dropped, though now in wealth and power yoil 
haye madę some petty adyancements : for it neyer can 
become you to let go in affluence what was gained in 
want. It becomes yóu rather, on many accounts, with 
manly confidence to declare for war. The oracie of a 
god prescribes it ; that god himself bas promised his 
assistance ; and the rest of Greece is ready to join you 
in the contest, some from a principle of fear^ and some 
from a principle of intereat. Neither on you will 
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the fint breach of the peace be charged. The god 
who adyises war plainly jadges that to be already 
broken : yoo will only act to redress its riolation : for 
the breach is not to be charged on those who arm to 
revenge it ; bat on those who were the first aggres* 



' Since then war, considered in eyery light, appears 
honorable in regard to you, ye Łacedsemonians : sińce 
we, with nnited yoices, enconrage yon to it, as most 
strongly reąnisite for onr generał and separate inte-* 
rests, defer no longer to snccor the Potidseans, Do« 
rians by descent, and besieged by lonians (the rererse 
was formerly the case), and to recorer again the liberty 
of others. The business will admit of no longer delay, 
when sonie already feel the blow ; and others, if it 
once be known that we met here together, and durst 
not undertake onr own defence, will in a rery little 
time be sensible of the same. Reflect within your- 
selyes, confederates, that affairs are come to extremi* 
ties ; that we haye suggested the most advisable 
measnres ; and giye your ballot for war. Be not ter- 
rified at its immediate dangers ; but animate your* 
seWes with the hope of a long lasting peace to be pro* 
cured by it : for a peace produced by war is ever the 
most firm ; but from tranquillity and ease to be ayerse 
to war, can by no means abate or dissipate our danger. 
With this certain conclusion, that a state in Greece is 
started up into a tyrant, and aims indifferently at the 
liberty of us aU, her arbitrary plan being partly exe- 
cuted, and partly in ag^tation — let us rush against, 
and at once puli her down. Then shall we pass the 
remainder of our liyes exempt from dangers, and shall 
immediately recoyer liberty for those Grecians who 
are already enslayed.' 
la thią manner the Corinthians spoke : and the I^*. 
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eedfemoniansy when they had heard tfaem all deliyer 
tbeir seyeral opinions^ gaye ont the ballots to aU the 
confederates that were present, in re§^ar order, both 
to the greater and lesser states : and the greatest part 
of them ballotted for war* But, though thus decreed, 
it was impossible for them, as they were quite nnpre^ 
pared, immediately to undertake it. It was agreed, 
therefore, that ' every state should get in readinesś 
their seyeral contingents, and no time to be lost.' 
Howeyer, in less than a year eyery thing needful was 
amply proyided ; and, before its expiration, an irmp* 
tion was madę into Attica, and the war openly on footii 
But eyen this interyal was employed in sending em<^ 
bassies to Athens, charged with accusations, that rea* 
sona strong as possible for making war might appear 
on their side, if those should meet with disregard. 

By the first ambassadors, therefore, whom the La* 
cedsmonians sent, they reąuired the Athenians— ' To 
driye away the pollution of the goddess.' And the 
pollution was this : — 

There was one Cylon an Athenian, who had been 
victor at the Olympic games, a person of noble de<^ 
seent, and of g^at consequence in his own person* 
He married a daughter of Theagenes, a Megarean, who 
ńi those days was tyrant of Megara. This Cylon, 
Asking adyice at Delphi about a scheme he had pro* 
jected, was directed by the god to ' seize the citadel 
of Athens on the greatest festiyal of Jupiter.' In pur* 
snance of this, being supplied with a party of men by 
Theagenes, and haying obtained the concurrenoe of 
his own friends, on the day of the Peloponnesiail 
Olympics he seized the citadel as instrumental to hii 
tyranny. He imagined that to be the greatest festiyal 
of Jupiter, and to bear a particular relation to him«» 
self, who had been an Olympic yictor. But whether 
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the greatest festiyal meant was to be held in Attiea, or 
any other place, he had never considered, nor had 
ihe oracie declared. There is a festival of Joye ob- 
f enred by the Athenianfl, wbich is called tbe greatest 
fóstiyal of Jupiter tbe Propitious. Tbis is celebrated 
witboat tbe city, in fuli concourse of tbe people, 
wbere many sacrifices are o£fered, not of real yictims, 
but of artificial images of creatures peculiar to tbe 
country. Goncluding, bowever, tbat be bad tbe tme 
sense of tbe oracie, be put bis enterprise in execu- 
tion. Tbe Atbenians, taking tbe alarm, ran out of tbe 
country in one generał confluence to put a stop to 
tbese attempts, and inyesting tbe citadel, quite blocked 
tbem up. But in process of time, being wearied out 
wltb tbe tediousness of tbe blockade, many of tbem 
departed, leaying tbe care of it to tbe nine arcbons, 
witb a fuU power of * acting in wbateyer manner tbey 
sbouldjudge most expedient:' for at tbat time most 
parts of tbe pnblic administration were in tbe manage- 
ment of tbe arcbons. Tbe party witb Cylon, tbus 
closely inyested, wisre rćduced yery Iow tbrougb scar- 
city of bread and water. Cylon tberefore and bis 
brotber priyately escaped. But tbe rest, reduced to 
estremitieS; and some , of tbem bad already perisbed 
)by famine, sit tbemselyes down as suppliants by tbe 
altar in tbe citadel. Tbe Atbenian guard, baying 
|[»rdered tbem to rise, as tbey saw tbem just ready to 
€xpire in tbe tempie, to ayoid tbe guilt of profanation, 
led tbem out and siew tbem. But some of tbe num- 
ber, wbo bad seated tbemselyes at tbe yenerable god- 
desses, at tbe yery altars, tbey murdered in tbe act of 
remoyal.^ And for tbis action not only tbe persona 

'1 Wben tbese suppliants were ordered to come oat, tbey 
tied a string round the altar in the citadel, and keeping bold 
<>/ it wer^ oome as far as the altars of the yenerable god- 
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conceraed łn it, bat tbeir descendants also, were called 
the sacrilegious and accursed of the goddess* Thb 
Athenians, indeed, banished tfaose sacrilegious pep* 
80DŚ out of the city : Cleomenes the Łacedaemonian 
droye them out.agaiD, when be was at Athens, on ac« 
coiint of a sedition ; nay, on this occasion they no| 
only droye away the IWing, but eren dug up the bones 
of the dead and cast them out: yet, in process of time, 
they retnmed again, and some of their posterity are 
still in Athens. 

Thiś was the poUution which the Łacedsemonians 
required them to dńye away; with a face indeed of 
piety, as yindicating the honor of the gods ; but know- 
ing at the same time that Pericles the son of Xantip- 
pus was tainted with it by the side of his mother ; and 
thence concluding, that if he could be remoyed, the 
Atheuians would morę easily be brought to an accom- 
modation with them. They could not carry their 
hc^es so far as actually to effect his banishment, but 
to raise against him the public odium » as if the war 
was partly owing to the misfortune they suffered in 
him: for, carry ing with him the greatest sway of any 
Athenian then aliye, and presiding intirely in the ad* 
ministration, he was most steady in opposition to the 
Łacedasmonians, dissuading the Athenians from any 
concession, and exciting them to war. 

The Athenians in return required the Łacedsemo- 
nians ' to driye away the poUution contracted at Tse- 
narus :' for the Łacedaemonians some time ago, hay- 
ing caused their supplicant helots to rise out of Nep- 

desses. Just there the string happened to break, on which 
the i^chons rushed in to seize them, as if Minenra had thrown 
them out of her protection, Some of the number sat instantly 
down for fresh protection at the altars of the yenerable god- 

Sesses : it was an unayailing resource, and they weie imme* 
iately slain on the spot. Plutarch in * Solon.' 
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tane'8 tempie at Tsuams, led them aside, and siew 
them. And to tlfis action they tbemselyes impnte the 
greatearthquake which happened afterwards at Sparta, 

They farther reqnired them * to driye away the 
pollution of the Chalcioecan Pallas/ the naturę of 
wbich was this :^- 

When Pausanias the Łacedsemonian, on his being 
first recalled by the Spartans from his command in 
Hellespont, and brought to his trial before them, was 
acqaitted of the charge of mal-administration, but 
was no longer intrusted with the public commission ; 
fitting out an Hermionian trireme on his own pri* 
vate account, he arrired in Hellespont, without any 
authority from the Łacedaemonians. He g^ye out that 
be did it for the seryice of the Grecian war ; but his 
intention was to carry on his negotiations with the 
king, which, aspiring to the monarchy of Greece, he 
had begun before. He had formerly conferred an 
obligation on the king, from which the whole of his 
project took its datę. When after the return from 
Gyprus, during his first appearance there, he took 
Byzantium, which was possessed by the Medes, and 
in it some fayorites and relations of the king were 
madę his prisoners, he released them all, to ingratiate 
himself with the king, without the priyity of the other 
confederates, giying it out in public that they had 
madę their escape. He transacted this affair by means 
of Gongylus the Eretrian, to whose keeping he had 
intrusted Byzantium and the prisoners. He also de- 
spatched Gongylus to him with a letter, the contents 
of which, as was afterwards discoyered, were these : — 

* Pausanias, generał of Sparta, desirous to oblige 
you, sends away these his prisoners of war : and by 
it I express my inclination, if you approye, to take 
yAur daughter in marriage, and to put Sparta and the 
rest of Greece into your subjection. I think I baye 
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power safficient to effectuate these pointa, conld my 
scheme be communicated with you. If therefore 
any of these proposals receive yonr approbation, send 
down to the coast some trusty person, throngh whom 
for the fatlire we may hołd a correspondence.' 

Thus much was contained in the letter; and, on 
the reception of it, Xerxe8 was delighted, and sent 
away Artabazus the son of Phamacus down to the 
coast, with an order to take on him the goremment 
of Dascylis, haying first dismissed Megabetes, who was 
the goyemor. To him he intrusted a letter for Pan- 
sanias at Byzantium, with an injunction to forward it 
with all possible expedition, and to let him see his sig* 
net ; and that, if Pausanias should charge him with any 
affairs, he should execute them with all possible diii- 
gence and fidelity. Artabazus being arriyed, obeyed 
all the other injunctions with exactness, and forwarded 
the letter, which brought this answer : — 

' Thus saith king Xerxes to Pausanias. The kind- 
ness done me in those persons, whom from Byzantium 
you deliyered safe on the other side the sea, shall be 
placed to your account in our family, etemally re* 
corded ; and with the other contents of your letter 
I am delighted. Let neither night nor day relax your 
eafnest endeayors to effectuate those points you proi 
misę me : nor stop at any cKpense of gold, or silyer, 
or greatness of military force, if such aid be any where 
requisite. But confer boldly with Artabazus, a trusty 
person, whom I haye sent to you, about minę and 
your own concerns, that they may be accomplished in 
the most honorable and most adyantageous manner for 
us both.' 

On the receipt of this letter Pausanias, who before 
had been in high credit with the Grecians, through the 
lustre of his command at Platsea, was eleyated much 
morę than eyer, and could no longer ac^ust his de-« 
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meaiior by the modes and customs of bis native coun- 
try. He immediately dressed bimself up in Persian 
attire, and ąuitting Byzantium, trayelled throngb 
Tbrace, attended with Persian and £g3rptian guards ; 
and refined bis table into Persian elegance. His am- 
bition be was unable any longer to conceal, but by 
sbort sketcbes manifested too soon wbat greater 
scbemes be bad formed in bis mind for futurę accom- 
plisbment. He tben sbowed bimself difficult of access, 
and let bis anger loose só yiolently and so indiscri- 
minately on all men, tbat no one could approacb bim. 
And tbis was not tbe least motive to tbe confederacy 
for going over to the Atbenians. But the Łacedaemo- 
nians, informed of tbis, recalled bim tbe first time on 
tbe account of such bebavior ; and, when be was re- 
tumed again in tbe Hermionian vessel witbout their 
permission, be plainly appeared to have reassumed 
again bis former practices: and when forced to re- 
moye from Byzantium by tbe opposition raised against 
bim by tbe Atbenians, be went not back to Sparta ; 
but witbdrawing to Colona^ of Troas, information was 
given tbat * be was negotiating with the barbarians, 
and bad fixed bis residence tbere for yery bad designs« 
On tbis tbey could no longer be patient, but tbe 
epbori despatched bim a herald and the scytale ;' with 

1 The scytale is a famous instrument peculiar to the Lace- 
daemonians, and used by them for the close conveyance of 
orders to their ministers ahroad. It was a long black stick ; 
and the contriyance was this : * When the magistrates gave 
commission to any generał or admirał, they took two round 
pieces of wood exactly eąual to one another ; one of tbese 
they kept, and the other was deliyered to the commander ; to 
whom, when they had any thing of moment to communicate, 
they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, and rolling it 
about their own staff, one fold close on another, they wrota 
their business on it ; then takinc it off, despatched it away to 
the commander, who applying it to his own staff, the folds 
exactly fell in one with another, as at the writing ; and the 
chantcters, which before it was wrapped up were confuaedly 
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an order, ^ Not to stay bebind tbe berald: if be did» 
war was proclaimed against bim by tbe Spartans/ 
And be, desirouji to elear bimself as mncb as possible 
from suspicion, and confident tbat witb money be could 
baffle any accusation, returned tbe second time' to 
S parta, Tbe first treatment be met witb tbere was, to 
be tbrown into prison by order of tbe epbori ; for tbe 
epbori baye so large an autbority, eyen oyer a king. 
But afterwards, by some priyate management, be pro- 
cored bis enlargement, and offered to submit to trial 
against any wbo were willing to accuse bim. Tbe 
Spartans, indeed, bad no positiye evidence against 
bim, not eren bis priyate enemies, nor tbe generał 
community nonę, to support tbem in proceeding capi- 
tally against a person of royal descent, and at tbat time 
inyested witb tbe regal dignity: for, being uncle to 
Pleistarcbus^tbe son of Leonidas, tbeir king, tbougb yet 
in minority, be was regent^guardian. But, by bis dis- 
regard of tbe laws, and bis affectation of tbe barbarian 
manners, be afforded tbem strong reasons to suspect tbat 
be would neyer conform to tbe equality tben in yogue. 
Tbey called to remembrance tbose otber passages of bis 
bebayior, in wbicb be bad at any time deyiated from 
tbe institutions of bis country ; and tbat fartber, on tbe 
tripod at Delpbi, wbicb tbe Grecians offered as tbe 
cboicest part of tbe Persian spoils, be bad formerly pre- 
sumed, by bis own autbority, to place tbis inscription :— * 

For Persia's hosts o'ertlurown, and Grscia freed, 
To Phcebus tbis Pausanias hath decreed, 
Wbo led tbe Grecians to tbe glorious deed. 

disjoined and unintelligiblę, appeared yery plain,' Potter'g 
Archaeologia, yol. ii. c. 13. 

If it be askedy says tbe scholiast, bow Pausanias came to 
haye tbe scytale witb bim now, as be was abroad without the 
public commission ; the ąnswer is, be bad kept it eyer sińce 
nis former employments. 

THUC. VOL. I. H 
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These rerses, iiideed, the Łacedsemonians immediately 
defaced from the tńpod, and placed in tfaeir stead the 
names of the seyeral states which had joined in the 
oyerthrow of the barbarian, and in making this obła- 
tion. This therefore was now recoUected to the pre- 
judice of Pansanias ; and, in his present situation, it 
was interpreted, from the circumstance of his late be- 
hayior, as an argument that he had been equally guilty 
long before. They had moreoyer got an information 
that he was tampering with the helots, which in fact 
was trne ; for he promised them their liberty and the 
priyiiege of citizens of Sparta, if they would rise at 
his comroand, and co-operate with him in the whole 
of his project. Bat eyen this would not preyail : they 
disdained to place so much confidence in the informa- 
tions giyen by helots, as to run into irregularities to 
punish him. They adhered to the custom eyer ob- 
seryed amongst them, neyer to be hasty in forming a 
sentence neyer to be recałled against a citizen of 
Sparta, without nnąuestionable eyidence. At length, 
they obtained the fullest conyiction, as it is said, by 
means of an Argyllian, an old minion of his, and the 
person most in his confidence, who was to conyey to 
Artabazus the last letters he wrote to the king. This 
man, alarmed by the recoUection that no person sent 
on these errands before him had eyer returned again, 
haying already counterfeited the seal, to the end that 
if he was deceiyed in his suspicions, or Pausanias 
should demand them again to make any alteration, be 
might ayoid discoyery, breaks open the letters. He 
found by them that he was going on the errand his 
fears foreboded, and that his own murder was ex- 
pressly enjoined. He carried on this the packet to 
the ephori, who were now morę than eyer conrinced, 
but still were desirous to hear themselyes, from the 
mouth of Pausanias, an acknowlegement of the truth. 
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They therefore contriyed that this person slioułd go to 
sanctuary at Taenarus as a suppliant, and refuge in a 
celi built double by a partition. In tbe inner part of 
this celi he hid some of tbe epbori ; and, Pausanias 
coming to bim and demanding tbe reason of bis sup- 
plication, tbey beard distinctly all tbat passed. Tbe 
man complained bitterly to bim about tbe clause in 
tbe letters relating to bimself, and expostulated with . 
bim about every particular : ' Wby be, wbo bad been 
so trusty to bim during tbe wbole course of bis nego- 
tiations witb tbe king, sbould now be so bigbly bo-- 
nored, as to be murdered on an equal rank witb tbe 
meanest of bis tools?' Pausanias confessed tbe trulb of 
all tbat be alleged ; begged bim * not to be exaspe- 
rated witb wbat at present appeared ;* assured bim 
' be sbould not be burt if be would leare bis sanc- 
tuary ;' and eamestly intreated bim, ' witb all pos* 
sible speed to go tbe joumey, and not to obstruct tbe 
scbemes tbat were tben in agitatlon/ Tbe epbori, 
baving exactly beard bim, witbdrew. And now, be- 
yond a scruple conyinced, tbey determined to appre- 
hend bim in tbe city. But it is reported, tbat at tbe 
instant fixed for bis arrest, as be was walking along, 
and bebeld tbe countenance of one of tbe epbori ap- 
proacbing towards bim, be immediately disco vered 
bis business ; and anotber of tbem out of kindoess 
intimating tbe matter by a nod, be took to bis beels, 
and fled away faster tban tbey could pursue bim. Tbe 
Cbalcioecan bappened to be near, and into a little 
bouse witbin tbe yerge of tbat tempie be betook bim- 
self, and sat quietly down to ayoid tbe inclemency of 
tbe outward air. Tbey, wbo bad lost tbe start, came 
too late iu tbe pursuit. But afterwards tbey stripped 
tbe bouse of its roof and doors; and, watcbing their 
opportunity wben be was witbin, tbey encorapassed 
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him round about,* immured bim witbin, and placing a 
eonstant guard around, kept bim beset tbat be migbt 
perisb witb bunger. When be was ready to expire, 
and they fonnd in bow bad a state be lay witbin tb^ 
bouse, tbey let bim out of tbe yerge yet breatbing a 
little ; and, being tbus brongbt out, be imraediately 
died. Tbey next intended to cast bis body into tbe 
Caeada, wbere tbey are used to tbrow tbeir malefac- 
tors ; bnt afterwards cbanged tbeir minds, and put it 
into tbe ground somewbere tbereabouts. But tbe god 
at Delpbi warned tbe Łaced»monians afterwards by 
an oracie * to ręmoye bis body to tbe place wbere be 
died :' — and now it lies in tbe area before tbe tempie, 
as tbe inscription on tbe pillars sbows : * and, as in 
wbat tbey bad done tbey bad riolated tbe laws of 
sanctuary, to restore two bodies to tbe Cbalcioecan for 
tbat one/ To tbis they so far conformed, as to dedi- 
cate tbere two statnes of brass, as atonement for Pau- 
sanias. 

(Tbe Atbenians, on tbe principle tbat tbe god bim- 
self bad judged tbis a poUution, required of tbe Lace- 
daemonians, by way of retaliation, to elear tbemselves 
ofit.) 

Tbe Łacedsemonians at tbat time sent ambassadors 
to Athens, to accuse Tbemistocles also of carrying on 
tbe same treasonable correspondence witb tbe Mede as 
Pausanias, wbicb tbey bad discorered from tbe papers 
wbicb bad been eyidence against Pausanias, and de- 
roanded tbat ' be sbould be eąually punisbed for it/ 
Tbe Atbenians complied witb tbis demand. But as be 
tben bappened to be nnder tbe ostracism,^ and residing 

1 Alcithea, tbe mother of Pausanias, is said to have brought 
ihe first stone on tbis occasion : such was tbe spirit of tbe 
ladies at LacedsBmon. 

* The ostracism was a compliment of an extraordinary kind 
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chiefly at Argos, though he frequeiitly yisited other 
parts of Peloponnesus, they sent a party along with 
the Lacedsemonians, who readily joined in bis pursnit, 
with orders to seize bim wberever tbey could find biiii. 
Tbemistocles, advised in Urnę, fled out of Pelopon- 
nesus into Corcyra, to wbicb people be bad done a 
sig^al kindness.^ Tbe Corcyreans expressing tbeir 
fear of giying bim refuge, lest it migbt expose tbem to 
tbe resentment botb of Łacedaemonians and Atbenians, 
he was conyeyed away by tbem to tbe opposite conti- 
nent. Now, pursued by tbose wbo were appointed to 
do it, and wbo bad by inquiry discovered bis route, be 
was compelled by merę distress to tum in to Admetus, 

paid by the people of Athens to superior merit. When a per- 
son bad done tnem great seryices, and they grew apprehen> 
siye they might possihly show bim too much gratitude, to the 
prejudice of their own liberties, they banished bim for ten 
years. On some particular day each citizen gaye in the name 
of a person, written on an ostracum, a shell, or piece of tile, 
whom he desired should be sent into retirement. Six thou- 
Band of these yotes carried the point ; and he, who bad thus 
a legał number of Yotes, was obliged to quit Athens within 
ten daifB. The most disinterested patriot, and most success- 
ful commander receiv-ed, for the most part, this public ac- 
knowlegement of their services. At length, a scoundrel fel- 
low, one Hyperbolus, was thus honorably distinguished by 
the public voice. The Atbenians thought afterwards they 
bad profaned the ostracism by treating him like a Themisto- 
cles, an Aristides, or a Cimon, and therefore abolished this 
strange iujurions priyilege, by which wanton liberty was en- 
abledto triumph oyer its best friend — public spirit. Other 
republics in Greece bad something of the same naturę amongst 
tbem. Authors yary much about the circumstances of the os- 
tracism ; I have mentioned tbose points only which are uniyer- 
sally agreed. 

^ At the time of the Persian inyasion the Corcyreans bad 
refnsed to join the common cause of Greece. The Grecians 
therefore bad afterwards a design to fali on and destroy them. 
But Themistocles interposed, and sayed them by remonstrat- 
ing that by sach proceedings Greece would be plunged into 
greater calamities than it would haye suffered under the de* 
spotic power of Xerxes. 
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king of the Molossiang,* who was by no means Łia 
friend. It faappened that Admetus was not at borne; 
and Tbemistocles tbe suppliant addressing bimself to 
tbe wife, was by ber directed to take tbeir cbild in bis 
band, and sit bimself down on tbe beartb. Admetus 
returning soon after, be told tbem wbo be was, and 
conjured bim — ' tbougb be bad formerly opposed bim 
in a suit be bad preferred to tbe people of Atbens, not 
to take rerenge on an exile. To make bim suffer now, 
wonld be taking tbose adyantages oyer a man in dis- 
tress wbicb be ougbt to disdain : tbe point of bonor 
consisted in eąuals reyenging tbemselyes on eqnal 
terms : be bad, it is tnie, stood in opposition to bim, 
but merely in a point of interest, and not wbere life 
was at stake. But if be now gaye bim up,' telling bim 
by wbom, and wby be was persecuted, ' be depriyed 
bim of tbe only resonrce be bad left to preserye bis 
life/ Admetus, baying beard bim, bids bim rise, to- 
getber witb tbe cbild, wbom be beld as be sat down ; 
for tbis was tbe most patbetic form of supplication. 
And wben, not long after, tbe Lacedsemonians and 
Atbenians arriyed, and pressed bim eamestly to do it, 
be refused to giye bim up, and sent bim under a 
guard, as be bad declared bis intention to go to tbe 
king, to tbe otber sea, by a joumey oyer land, as far as 
Pydne, a town belonging to Alexander. He berę met 
witb a trading yessel bound to lonia ; and going on 
board, was driyen by a storm into tbe Atbenian fleet, 
wbicb tben lay before Naxos. Alarmed at bis danger, 
be discoyered bimself to tbe master (for not one person 
on board suspected wbo be was), and told bim tbe oc- 
casion of bis fligbt ; and, unless be would undertake bis 
preseryation, tbreatened 'to inform against bim, as one 

1 Admetus bad formerly negotiated an alliance at Atbens, 
but was rejected by tbe influence of Tbemistocles* 
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wfao had heeu bńbed to farther his escape : preserved 
he still might be, provided no person was suffered, 
dariiig the voyage, to stir out of tbe yessel. If he 
would comply, the fayor should be acknowleged with 
effectual gratitude/ The master of the vessel pro- 
mised his seryice, and keeping out at sea a day and a 
night to windward of the fleet, he afterwards landed 
him at Ephesus. Themistocles, to recompense his 
care, madę him a handsome present in money; for 
there he received those suros which he had ordered 
secretly to be conyeyed thither from his friends at 
AthenSy and from Argos ; and, travelling upwards from 
thence* in company with a Persian of the maritime 
proYinces, he got a letter to be delivered to king 
Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, who had lately mounted 
the throne, the purport of which was this : 

* I Themistocles am coming to you, who of all the 
Grecians haye done the greatest mischiefs to your 
family, so long as I was obliged by necessity to resist 
the invasion of yo\ir father. Yet the good seryices I 
did him were much morę nnmerous, when my own 
preseryation was secured, and his retreat became fuli 
of hazards. My forroer generosity calls for a re- 
quital ;' (here he inserted the roessage he had sent to 
Xerxes about the retreat from Salamis ; and, that out 
of regard to him, he had preyented the breaking down 
of the bridges, which was merę fiction ;) ' and now, 
able to perform great seryices for you, I am near at 
band, haying been persecuted by the Grecians for my 
friendship to you. I beg only a year's respite, that I 
may notify to you in person those points which are the 
subject of my joumey hither/ 

The king, it is said, was surprised at the spirit ^ of 

1 The bolduess and intrepidity of Themistocles bas been 
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the man, and ordered him to act as lie desired. The 
time of respite he had thus obtained he spent in mak-^ 
ing^ all possible progress in the Persian language, and 
in learning the manners of the country. When the 
year was elapsed, appearing at conrt^ he became a 
farorite with the king, a greater than any Greek had 
eyer been before, as well on acconnt of the former 
lustre of his life, as the hope he suggested to him of 
enslaying Greece ; but aboye all, by the specimens he 
gaye of his fine understanding : for^ in Tbemistocles 
the strength of naturę was most yigorously shown; 
and by it he was so highly distinguished aboye the 
bulk of mankindy as to deserye the greatest admira- 



the sabject of admiratiou, in t^rowing himself on the prdtec- 
tion of ^e Persian monarch, who had fixed a price on his 
head. And yet be was so high in his £Steem, that the night 
after first giving him audience, he cried aloud thńce in his 
sleep, ' I nave got Tbemistocles the Atbenian.' He after- 
wards acknowleged himself SCO talents (near 40,000/. sterling) 
in bis debt : ' For so much I promised the man that brought 
you to me.' Tbemistocles soon gaye. him a specimen of bis 
ifine understanding. He was desired by the king to speak bis 
mind freely in relation to the affiurs of Greece : be answered 
by his interpreter, that * discourse, like a Persian carpet, had 
in it a rariety of figures, wbich never appeared to adyantage 
unless it was quite unfolded, but were not to be apprehended 
when wrapped up in the piece.' By tbis ingenious plea be 
obtained a year*s respite to leam tbe Persian language, that 
be migbt be enabled to deliyer explicitly bis own sentiments 
to tbe king in bis own words and metbod. He became after- 
wards so great a fayorite, that tbe mOst engaging promise in 
futurę times, that tbe Persian monarcb could make to a Greek 
whom be bad a mind to inreigle into bis serrice, was, ' that 
he sbould live with him as Tbemistocles did with Artaxerxe8.' 
And yet no attacbment to bis royal friend ever madę him an 
enemy to bis country ; nor did bis disinterested pauiotism, of 
wbich neyer man bad morę, eyer render him ungrateful to his 
benefactor. Tbrougb bis bounty, be liyed tbe remainder of 
bis life in pomp and affluence, and was used to say bumorously 
to bis cbildren, ' We bad been undone, my cbildren, if we 
bad not been undone.' 



^> 
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tion» By the merę force of his natural genius, with- 
out any improyement from stndy, either in his youth 
or morę advanced age, he could giye the best adyice 
on sudden emergencies with the least hesitation, and 
was happy in his conjectares about the eyents of the 
futurę. Whateyer he undertook, he was able to ac*- 
complish ; and wherein he was quite inexperienced, he 
had so prompt a discernment that he neyer was mis- 
taken. In a matter of ambiguity, he foresaw with ex- 
traordinary acuteness the better and the worse side of 
the ąuestion. On the whole, by ibe force of natural 
genius, he was most quick at all expedients, and at the 
same time exceUent, beyond competition, at declaring 
instantly the most adyisable measures of acting on 
eyery occurrence. But, being seized with a fit of 
sicknesSy his life was at an end. Some indeed report, 
that he put an end to his own life by taking poison, 
when he judged it impossibl^ to perform what he had 
promised the king. His monument howeyer is a^ 
Magnesia in Asia, in the forum. Of tbis proyince he 
was goyernor tbrough the bounty of the king, who 
assig^ed him Magnesia, which yielded him fifty ta- 
lents * yearly, for his bread, Łampsacus for his winę, 
which place was in the greatest repute for winę, and 
Myus for his meat. His bones are said to haye been 
conyeyed home by his relations, in pursuance of his 
own desire, and to haye been interred in Attica, with- 
out the priyity of the Athenians : for it was against 
law to bury him there, as he had been outlawed for 
treason.' 
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' Some authors baye related tbat bis conntrymen after- 
wards honored bim witb a cenotapb in tbe Pirsus. Plutarcb, 
howeyer, disbelieyes tbe fact, ana thinks it merely a presump- 
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Sttch an end had the lires of Pausanias the Lace- 
dasmonian and Themistocles the Athenian, wbo in 
their own age madę the greatest figurę of any Gre- 
cians. 

The ŁacedaBinonians, by their first embassy, had 
enjoined, what was as amply in tum reąuired of them, 
to do as has been abore recited, conceming the ex- 
pulsion of the sacrilegious. But^ coming a second 
time to the Athenians, they commanded them ' to 
quit the blockade of Potidcea ;^ and ' to permit iEgina 
to govern itself at its own discretion ;' and, above all 
other points, insist on this, declaring most expressly 
that in this case war should not be made-r-' If they 
would reyoke their decree concerning the Megareans, 
in which they had been prohibited from entering any 
harbor whateyer in the dominion of Athens, and from 
the Attic markę ts.' 

tion formed on the foUowing yerses of Plato the comic 

poet : 

To thee, Themistocles, a tomb is due, 
Flaced in the most conspicuous point of yiew ; 
Merchants from every port with just acclaim 
Shoald shout thy honor, and confess thy famę ; 
£ach fieet retumM, or setting out, should join 
In owning all the nayal glory thine ; 
It should command, high raised, yon wafry plain. 
And point that fight which gaye us all ^e main. 
I cannot end this notę about Themistocles witbout begging 

the reader to accept a translation of an epigram in the Antho- 

logia, which appears to have been written with a spirit wor- 

thy of this illustrious Athenian : 

Be Greece the monument ; and crown the height 
With all the trophies of the nayal jSght. 
Let Persia's Mars and Xerxes swell the base ; 
Such forms alone Themistocles can grace. 
Next, like a column of majestic size, 
His acts inscribed, let Salamis arise. 
Swell eyery part, and give the hero room, 
For nothing smali shoald scandalise tiie tomb. 
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But the Atheoians listened to nonę of these demands* 
nor would reyoke the decree ; but reproached the 
Megareans for tilllng land tbat was sacred, land not 
marked out for cultnre, and for giving shelter to run- 
away slayes. 

At Ust, the finał ambassadors arriyed from Lace* 
daemon, namely, Bampbias, and Melesippus, and Age- 
sander, who waying all other pointa whicb they had 
formerly required, said thus : ' The Łacedaemonians 
are desirous of peace, and peace there may be, if you 
will permit the Grecians to goyem themselyes at their 
own discretion/ 

The Atbenians summoned an assembly, wbere eyery 
one was inyited to deliyer his opinion. They deter* 
mined, after deliberate consultation on all the points 
in contest, to return one definitiye answer. Seyeral 
others spoke on this occasion, and were diyided in 
their sentiments ; some insisting on the necessity of 
a war ; others, that peace shonld not be obstructed by 
that decree, which ought to be repealed. At length, 
Pericles the son of Xantippus śtanding forth, who was 
at that time the leading man at Athens, and a person 
of the greatest abilities, both for action and debatę, 
adyised them thus : 

' I firmly perseyere, Atbenians, in the same opinion 
tbat I haye eyer ayowed,tomake no concessions to the 
Łacedaemonians ; though at the same time sensible, 
that men neyer execute a war with that warmth of 
spirit through which they are first impelled to under- 
take it, but sink in their ardor as difficulties increase, 
I perceiye it, howeyer, incumbent on me to persist in 
the same uniform adyice : and I require those amongst 
you who are influenced by it, as they concur in the 
measures, either to unitę their efforts for redress if 
any sinister eyent should follow ; or else, on a series 
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of fluccesSy to make no paradę of tbeir own discem- 
ment. It is usual enough for accidents unforeseen to 
baffle the best concerted schemes ; sińce human inten- 
tions are by naturę fallible : and bence it comes to 
pass, tbat wbateyer falls out contrary to our eKpec- 
tations, we are accustomed to tbrow all tbe blame on 
fortunę. 

'Tbe treacberous desi^s of tbe Łacedaemonians, 
formerly, against us, were yisible to all ; nor are tbey, 
tbis Tery moment, less elear tban eyer : for, not- 
witbfltanding tbat express stipulation tbat, on eon- 
trorersies between us, we sbould reciprocally do and 
submit to justice, eacb party remaining in tbeir pre- 
sent possessions ; yet tbey baye neyer demanded jus- 
tice, nor accept tbe offer of it from us. Tbeir alle* 
gations against us tbey are determined to snpport by 
arms and not by eyidence : and berę tbey come no 
longer to remonstrate, but actually to giye us law. 
Tbey command us, to quit tbe blockade of Potidaea, to 
permit ^Egina to goyern itself by its own model, and 
to repeal tbe decree against tbe Megareans: nay, tbis 
tbeir last and peremptory «mbassy autboritatiyely en- 
joins us ; to restore tbe Grecians to tbeir former inde- 
pendence. But, let not one of you imagine tbat we 
excite a war for a trifling concern, if we refuse to re- 
peal tbat decree against tbe Megareans ; tbe stress tbey 
lay on it, tbat, if it be repealed, a war sball not ensue, 
is notbing but a color : nor tbink tbere will be any 
ground for self-accusation, tbougb for so trifling a 
concern you baye recourse to arms ; sińce tbat con- 
cern, trifling as it is, includes witbin it tbe fuli proof 
and demonstration of Atbenian spirit. If, for instance, 
you condescend to tbis demand, you will immediately 
be enjoined soroe otber condescension of greater eon- 
«equencey as if tbis your compliance was owing to tbe 
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prevaleDce of yóur fear ; but» if at once you strenu- 
ously refuse to hearken to them, you will convince 
them in a manner clearly to be understood that tbey 
mast treat witb you for tbe futurę as with men wbo 
are their eąuals. 

' From tbe present crisis I exbort you, tberefore^ to 
form a resolution, eitber timely to make your submis- 
sion before you begin to sufifer, or, if we shall deter^ 
minę for war, whicb to me seems most expedient, 
witbout regarding tbe pretext of it, be it important or 
be it trifling, to refuse erery tbe least concession, nor 
to render tbe tenure of wbat we now possess preca-* 
rious and uncertain : for not only tbe greatest, but tbe 
most inconsiderable demand, if autboritatively enjoined 
by equals on tbeir neighbors, before justice bas de- 
cided tbe point, bas tbe very same tendency to make 
tbem slayes. But, from tbe posturę in wbicb tbe af- 
fairs of botb parties are at present, that we may risk a 
war witb a prospect of success as fine and as inyiting 
as our rivals can, suffer me distinctly to set tbe reasons 
before you, and be conyinced of tbeir weigbt : — 

' Tbe Peloponnesians are a people wbo subsist by 
tbeir bodily labor, witbout wealtb eitber in tbe purses 
of indiyiduals or in any public fund. Again, in wars 
of long continuance, or wars by sea, tbey are quite 
unpractised, sińce tbe bostilities in wbicb tbey baye 
been embroiled witb one anotber baye been sbort and 
transient, in conseąuence of tbeir poyerty. Sucb peo- 
ple can neitber completely man out a fleet, nor fre- 
ąuently marcb land-armies abroad, abandoning tbe 
care of tbeir domestic concems, eyen wbilst from tbese 
tbey must answer a large expense ; and morę tban tbis, 
are excluded tbe benefit of tbe sea. Funds of money 
are a mucb surer support of war tban contributions 
exacted by force : and men wbo subsist by tbe labor 
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of their banda are morę ready to adyance a 8ervice 
with their bodies than iivith their money; sińce the 
former, though exp08ed, they strongly presume will 
surriye the danger; but the latter, they apprehend, 
must be too speedily exhau8ted, especially if the war 
run out into a greater length than they espect, which 
wQl probably be the case. In a single battle, it is 
tme, the Peloponnesians and their confederates are 
able to make head against united Greece ; but they 
are not able to support a war of continuance against 
an enemy in all respebts provided better than them- 
selves ; sińce by one generał council they are not 
guided, but execute their momentary schemes in sud- 
den and hasty efforts ; sińce, farther, haring all of 
them an eąuality of suffrage, and being of different 
descents, each of them is intent on the adyancement of 
a separate interest. In such circumstances no grand 
design cąn er er be accomplished. Some of them are 
eager to obtain a speedy yengeance on a foe ; others 
are chiefly intent on preserying their substance from 
unnecessary waste. It is long before they can meet 
together to consult ; and then, with great precipitancy, 
they form their public determinations, as the largest 
part of their time is deyoted to domestic concems. 
Each thinks it impossible that the public welfare can 
be prejudiced by his own particular negligence, but 
that others are intent on watching for himself to share 
the benefit ; and, whilst this error uniyersally preyails 
amongst all the seyeral members^ the generał wel- 
fare insensibly drops to ruin. But the greatest ob- 
«truction to them will be a scarcity of money ; which, 
as they can but slowly raise, their steps must needs 
be dilatory ; and the urgent occasions of war can iieyer 
tarry. 
* As for any forts they can erect within our terri- 
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tory, or their application to a navy, it is beneath us to 
form any apprehensions from thence. To e£fectuate 
the former would be difficult for a people of equal 
streng^h, in a season of tranąuillity : much morę so 
must it be on the lands of an open enemy, and when 
we are empowered to pąt the same expedients in exe- 
cution against them. And, if they should fix a gar- 
rison in Attica, they might by excnr8ions or desertions 
from as annoy some part of our territory ; but what- 
eyer works they can raise will be insufficient to błock 
na up, to preyent our descents on their coasts, and 
making reprisals on them by our fleets, wherein we 
are superior : for we are better ąualified for land ser- 
yice by the experience we haye gained in that of the 
sea, than they for seryice at sea by their experience at 
land. To leam the nayal skill they will find to be by 
no means an easy task : for eyen you, who haye been 
in constant exercise eyer sińce the Persian inyasion, 
haye not yet attained to a mastery in the science. 
How then shall men brought up to tillage and stran- 
gers to the sea, whose practice farther will be eyer in- 
termpted by us, through the continual annoyance 
which our larger number of shipping will giye them, 
effect any poiot of eclat? Against smali sąuadrons 
they might indeed be sometimes adventurous, embol- 
dening their want of skill by multiplying their num- 
bers : but, when awed by superior force, they will of 
necessity desist; and so by practice interrupted the 
growth of their skill will be checked, and in conse- 
quence of it their fears be increased. The nayal, like 
other sciences, is the effect of art. It cannot be 
leamed by accident, nor usefuUy exerci8ed at starts ; 
or rather, there is nothing which so much requires 
an uninterrupted application. 
' If, farther, they should secrete the funds laid up at 
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Olympia and Delphi, and endearor, by an increase of 
pay, to seduce from our serrice the foreig^ners who are 
on board our fleets ; in case we were not their eqnald 
in strength, and they themselyes and such foreigners 
could intirely apply themselyes to the work ; this then 
might be terrible indeed. But nought would it avail 
them now, whilst, what is our peculiar advantage, we 
baye commanders Athenian bom, and seamen to man 
our fleets, in larger number, and of greater skill than 
all the rest of Greece together. Besides, in so dan- 
gerous a crisis, not one of these foreigners would 
think of bartering an exile from his own settlementy 
and a desertion to that side where the prospect of yic- 
tory is not near so inyiting, for an enlargement of his 
pay of few days' continuance. 

' The State of the Peloponnesians I judge to be 
such, or yery nearly such as I haye described it; 
whereas our own is exempt from those defects which 
I haye pointed out in them, and enjoys other great 
adyantages far beyond their competition*. Grant that 
they may inyade our territories by land : we too shall 
make descents on theirs : and, whether is the great- 
est damage — only some part of Peloponnesus, or all 
Attica put to fire and sword — ^will admit of no compa- 
risoni In the former case they will haye no other 
land to repair the damage but what they must eam by 
dint of arms ; whilst we haye large tracts already in 
our power, both in the islands, and on the main. Of 
yast consequence indeed is the dominion of the sea. 
But, consider it with attention : for, were we sęated on 
an island, which of us would be subdued with greater 
difficulty ? And now you ought to think that our pre- 
sent situation is as nearly as possible the same ; and 
so, to eyacuate your lands and houses here, to confine 
your defence to the sea, and to Athens itself ; and, not 
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esasperated against tlie Peloponnesiaiis for the sake 
of those, to hazard a battle against superior numbers. 
Should we be thus Yictorions, we mnst fight it orer 
again with another body DOt inferior ; and should we 
be vanquished, at that instant we lose all our depend- 
ents, the very essence of our strength: for the mo- 
ment we cease to be able to awe them by our forces 
they will be no longer obedient to our commands. 
We ought not to wail and lament for the loss of our 
houses and our lands, but for the liyes of our people ; 
because lands and houses can nerer acquire men, but 
are by men acquired. 

* Durst I presume on a power to persuade, I wonld 
exhort you to march out yourseWes, with your own 
hands to execute the waste, and let the Peloponne- 
sians see that for things of such yalue you will neyer 
think of compliance. I haye many other inducemeuts 
to hope for yictory, if, intending this war alone, you 
will forbear the ambition of enlarging your dominions, 
and not plunge into yoluntary superfluous hazards: 
for, in truth, I am morę afraid of our own indiscre- 
tions than the schemes of the enemy. But the ex- 
planation of what at present I only hint at shall be 
reseryed till due occasions offer in the course of ac- 
tion. Łet us now dismiss the ambassadors with tfie 
foUowing answer : 

' That we will open our markets and harbors to the 
Megareans, proyided the Łacedaemonians, in their pro^- 
bibition of foreigners, except us and our confederates : 
for neither was that act in us, nor will this act in them 
be contrary to treaty. 

^ That we will suffer the states to goyem themselyes 
at their own discretion, if they were possessed of that 
right when the treaty was madę, and so soon as eyer. 
they relax the necessity they lay on the states in their 

THUC. YOŁ. I. I 
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own league of gOYeming themselyes by that model 
which suita best the Łacedsemonian interest, and allow 
them tbe cboice of tbeir own polity. 

' Tbat, farther, we are willing to submit to a judicial 
determination, according to treaty. 

' Tbat a war shall not begin, but will retaliate on 
those tbat do. 

'Sucb an answer is agreeable to justice, and be- 
comes tbe dignity of the Athenian state. But yon 
ougbt to be informed, tbat a war unavoidably tbere 
will be ; tbat tbe greater alacrity we sbow for it, tbe 
morę sball we damp tbe spirits of our enemies in tbeir 
attacks; and, tbat tbe greatest dangers are erer tbe 
resource of tbe greatest bonors to communities as well 
as indiyiduals. It was tbus tbat our fatbers witbstood 
tbe MedeSy and rusbing to arms witb resources far 
inferior to ours ; nay, abandoning all tbeir substance, 
by resolution morę than fortunę, by courage morę tban 
real strengtb, beat back tbe barbarian, and advanced 
this State to its present summit of grandeur. From 
them we ougbt not to degenerate, but by every effort. 
within our ability avenge it on our foes, and deliyer it 
down to posterity, unblemisbed and unimpaired.* 

In this manner Pericles spoke ; and tbe Athenians, 
judging tbat what be adyised was most for tbeir iute- 
rest, decreed in conformity to bis exbortation. Tbey 
returned a particular answer to tbe Łacedaemonians, 
according to bis directions ; nay, in tbe yery words of 
bis motion ; and, in fine, concluded, tbat ' they would 
do notbing on command, but were ready to submit tbe 
points in contest to a judicial determination, according 
to treaty, on a fair and equal footing/ On this, tbe 
ambassadors departed ; and berę all negotiations came 
to a conclusion. 

Sucb were tbe pretexts and dissensions on botb sides 
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preyious tó the war, and which toók their first rise 
from the business of Epidamnus and Corcyra. Tbese 
however nerer interrupted their commercial dealings 
nor mntual intercourse, which still were carried on 
without the interrention of heralds, but not without 
suspicions : for such accidents manifestly tended to a 
rupture, and must infallibly end in warJ 

1 As the Athenians were a free people, they madę use of 
their liberty on all occaaions to asperse, calumniate, and ri- 
dicule the great men amongst them. They were at tbis time 
exhibited on the atage by name ; and Ariatophanes, whoae 
plays were acted during the Peloponnesian war, has ridiculed 
the contempoiary statesmen and commanders with the utmost 
petulaucy and yirulence. The Athenians afterwards thought 
proper to restrain this licentiousness of their comic poets ; 
but it may not be amisa in tbe coursę of the notes to quot6 
OGcasionally some passages from him, to show my country- 
men how much writing libels differs from writing history ; 
and that where liberty is abused, no public merit nor priyate 
worth can defend its owners from the malice of faction or the 
petulance of buffoons. 

Our historian has laid open the true and pretended causea 
of the Peloponnesian war. Let us now see how affairs were 
represented on the stage of Athens. His comedy of the Achar* 
nians was exhibited by Aristophanes at Athens in the sizth 
year of this war, after the death of Pericles. The decree 
against Megara is the groandwork of it : one Dicsopolis of 
the borough of Achamae is the droU of the play, and amply 
ridicules it to a set of his neighbors : 

' Do not be angry/ says he, ' if, though a beggar, I presume 
to talk to Athenians aboat affairs of state, and for once play 
the tragedian. It is the prorince of tragedy to ci^e a just re- 
presentation of things ; and I am ffoing to speakin a iust man- 
ner of the yery sad things indeed. Cleon will not be able to 
catch me this bont, for traducing my countrymen in the hear- 
ing of strangers. We are here by ourseWes, and to-day is the 
festiral of Bacchus. The strangers are not yet come, nor the 
tributes, nor the confederates from other states : we are here 
snug by ourselyes, all of us true-blooded Athenians. Those 
oddcreatures the sojourners I look on as the chaff of Atbens. 
And now, to speak sincerely, I hate the Lacedaemonians from 
the bottom of my soul ; and I heartily wish that Neptune, 
the god adored at Tsnarus, woald giye them an earthquake, 
and tumbie down all their housea on their heads. They haye 
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madę sad work with me ; all mv rineyards are qiute de- 
stroyed by tbe rogueś. But, my dear friends and countrymen 
berę present, why do we blame tbe Lacedaemonians for tbist 
And mind, sirs, I cast no aspersions on our own state ; I aim 
at nobody employed intbe anairs of tbe administration, but at 
a parcel of sad rascals, scurry, Iow, infamous scoundrels, who 
are etemally bringing Information against a Megarean pair of 
paniers. If tbey once set eye bat on a cucumber, a lereret, a 
Bucking-pig, a sprig of parsley, or a grain of salt, tbey swear 
at once tbey belong to Megareans, and were sold tbat yery 
day. Tbese tbins^s, bowerer, tboagb tbe generał practice, 
are of smali sicnification. A parcel of b^iccbanals, deep in 
tbeir cups, bad stolen from Megara Simstba. Tbe Mega- 
reans, exasperated at tbeir loss, madę reprisals by carrying 
off tw9 women belonging to Aspasia. And tbus this carsed 
war, wbicb plagnes ali Greece, took its rise from tbese cir- 
cumstances. Ay, on account of tbree women Olympian Pe- 
ricles began to storm; be ligbtened, be tbundered, roused 
all Greece to arms; be madę new laws as fast as so many 
ballads, tbat tbe poor dogs of Megara most be fonnd neitber 
in tbe fields, nor tbe markets, nor by sea, nor by land. On 
tbis, being jast ready to stary e, away tbejr go to Lacedaemon, 
to get tbe decree rerersed wbicb bad been madę on acconnt 
of tbree women. It would not do; embassy after embassy 
bad no ayail, and tben immediately rosę all tbis clattering of 
sbields.' 

Calumny bas a dart always left in ber qaiyer, and in ano- 
tber comedy of Aristopbanes we find anotber let fly at Peri- 
cles. Tbis was, bis being an accomplice witb Pbidias in se- 
creting some of tbe gold issued from tbe pnblic treasury for 
tbe statuę of Minerya in tbe citadel, tbe workmansbip of tbat 
celebrated artist. In tbis comedy, called Tbe Peace, Mercury 
says : ' Ye wise busbandmen, attend to my words, if you 
bave a miud to know bo w tbings came into tbis sad confusion. 
Pbidias was tbe first cause of it by cbeating tbe public. Tben 
Pericles belped it forwards, for fear be sbould sbare tbe fate 
of Pbidias. He stood in awe of your tempers ; be was afraid 
of falling under your censure ; so, to prevent bis own perso- 
nal danger, be set tbe wbole community in a flame, by ligbt- 
ing up first tbat little spark of tbe decree against Megara. He 
tben blew up tbat spark into tbis migbty war, tbe smoke of 
wbicb batb fetched teara from all tbe eyes of Greece, from 
Grecians on botb sides.' 

Pericles bad employed Pbidias in adoming Atbens. Tbe 
iine taste of tbe patron, and fine execution of tbe artist, ba^e 
been universally acknowleged. An accusation, bowerer, was 
preferred against Pbidias, by one of bis workmen, tbat be 
nad secreted some gold. By tbe adyice of Pericles be bad 
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laid it on so artfully that it might be taken off witbout pre- 
judicing the statuę. The trial accordingly was madę, and the 
gold found to answer weight. It seems, however, that Phi- 
dias was banished; because, as the enemies ofPericles at- 
tacked him at the same time, for impiety in the persons of his 
beloyed Aspasia and his preceptor in chilosophy, Anaxago- 
ras, and for a cheat in that of his favorite artist, he had only 
influence enough to saye the former, by pleading eamestly for 
her,' and softening his plea with abundant tears. 

Both Plutarch and Comelius Nepos hare recorded a tiiird 
story of Pericles in relation to this war. It is this : Alcibia- 
des, then a youth, saw him in a rery pensiye and melancholy 
mood, and demanded the reason of it. Pericles told him 
' great sums of public money had passed through his hands, 
and he knew not how to make up his accounts.' — * Contńye 
then/ replied Alcibiades, * to give no account at all.' And in 
pursuance of this advice he is said to have inyoWed the state 
in the Peloponnesian war. But is not Thucydides morę to be 
depended on than a whole host of writers of scandal, me- 
moirs, pńyate history , and satire 1 If we listen to the latter, 
there neyer was and neyer will be any truth in history ; there 
neyer was, nor is there this moment any tnie worth or merit 
in the world. A buffoon can degrade a hero, a spitefiil sa- 
tirist cloud eyery good quality in others, and the ears and 
faearts of men will be fiUed with nothing but detraction and 
slander. 
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BOOK II. 

Year 1. B, C. 431. — Hence instantly commences the 
war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians, and 
the confederates on both sides ; during which they had 
no kind of intercourse with one another without the 
herald ; and now, once engaged, carried it on without 
intermission. The particular incidents of it are or- 
derly related by the summer and the winter. 

The thirty years' peace, which was madę after the 
conquest of £uboea» had now lasted fourteen : bnt in 
the fifteenth year, when Chrysis had been forty-eight 
years priestess at Argos, when ^Enesias was ephonis 
at Sparta, and Pythodorus ten months archon at 
Athens, in the 8ixth month after the battle at Potidaea, 
and in the very beginning of the spring, a body of 
Thebans, somewhat abore three hundred, under the 
command of Pythangelus the son of Phylidas, and 
Diemporus the son of Onetoridas, two of the rulers of 
Boeotia, about the first sleep, got into Plattea' of 
BcDotia with their arms, which place was then in alli- 
ance with the Athenians. They were induced to this 

> Plataea was a city and petty state in Boeotia, on the eon- 
fines of Attica. The inhabitants of it had eyer been so firmly 
attached to the liberties of Greece, that it drew on them the 
lasting rancor of the Thebans, who had ioined the Persians 
when they invaded Greece, and persuaded them to burn down 
Plataea. The Plataeans engaged with the Athenians on the 
side of Greece, in the famoas battle fought within their own 
territor^. The Athenians, to show their gratitude, gave them 
a place in the fine battle-piece painted in the Pcecile in honor 
ot the victory, madę them all citizens of Athens, and eyer 
after concluded their religious solemnities with a prayer for 
the prosperity of the Plataeans. 
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attempt, and had tbe gates opened to them by N anclides 
and associates, citizens of Platcea, who had formed a 
design, for the sake of aggrandising themseWes, to 
destroy all their fellow-citizens ayerse to their schemes, 
and to gain the city for tbe Thebans. But tbe afTair 
was managed by Eurymachus, tbe son of Łeoutiades, 
a person of the greatest antbority among tbe Thebans. 
For the Thebans, foreseeing a war unayoidable, had, 
even now while peące was actnally subsisting and the 
war not yet declared, a strong desire to get possession 
of Plataea, which had been at etemal enmity witb 
them. No regular watch was as yet kept in it, which 
was a means of facilitating their entrance. When they 
had gained admission, they drew themselyes up in 
order of battle on the public fomm, contrary to the 
scheme proposed by the conspirators, of marcbing 
immediately to the bouses of their enemies, and put~ 
ting them to the sword. Their own design was, pub- 
licly to offer some fair proposals, and gain tbe city by 
an amicable composition. With this view, their herald 
proclaimed alond, that, ' All who were wiłling to enter 
into league, aceording to the ancient custom of all 
BcBOtians,^ sbould come and join their arms with them.' 
By this metbod they thought the city would easily be 
brought to an accommodation. 
The Plataeans, when they found that the Thebans 

> Bceotia was one large republic formed by the union of 
seyeral little states. The soyereignty, as Thucydides informs 
U8, book the fifth, was lodged in four conncils, composed of 
deputies sent firom every city in the union. These were tbe 
states-general, and sat at Thebes, the principal city of Boeotia. 
The execntiye and military powers were lodged in eleyen 
persons, chosen annnally, and styled ' rulers' of Boeotia, in 
whose election each city nad a share. They castlots, and, at 
the battle of Delium, Pagondas was in the chief command, in 
right of Thebes. Platsa had no share in this union, but was 
«losely allied with, and under the protection of Athens. 
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were already got in and had surprised the town, being 
in great consternation, and thinking the enemy ntore 
numerous than they really were, for the night pre- 
vented a yiew of them, came soon to a composition ; 
and, accepting what terms they ofTered, madc no re- 
.sistance, especially as they found that violence was 
offered to no nian. Yet, by means of the parley, they 
,had discovered that the Thebans were few in nnmber ; 
and judged, shonld they yentnre an attack, they might 
easily oyerpower them : for the bulk of the Plataeans 
had not the least inclination to revolt from the Athe- 
nians. It was at length conclnded, that this point 
should be attempted, after having conferred together, 
by digging throughthe partition walls of one another^s 
houses, to aYoid the suspicion which going through the 
streets might have occasioned. Then along the streets 
they ranged carriages without the oxen, to serye them 
instead of a rampart, and madę a proper disposition 
for eyery thing necessary for immediate execution. 
When they had got eyery thing ready in the best 
manner they were able, watching till night began to 
yanish and the first dawn appear, they marched from 
their houses towards the Thebans, that they might fali 
on them before the fuli light should embolden their 
resistance, and giye them equal adyantageś in the fight, 
and that they might be morę intimidated by being 
cfaarged in the dark, and sensible of disadyantage from 
their ignorance of the city. The attack was imme- 
diately begun, and both sides soon came to action. 
The Thebans, when they found themseWes thus cir- 
cumyented, threw themseWes into an oyal, and wber- 
eyer assaulted, preyented impression. Twice or thrice 
they beat them back with success : but when the as- 
saults were again with a loud noise repeated ; when the 
yery women and menial seryants were shouting and 
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screaming from the houses all around, and throwing 
Stones and tiles amongst them ; incommoded farther by 
the rain, which had fallen plentifuUy that nigbt, they 
-were seized with fear, and abandoning their defence, 
fled in confusion about the city. Tbe greatest part of 
them running in the dark and the dirt, knew not any 
of the passages by which.they could get out; for this 
afifair happened on the change of the moon ; and were 
pnrsued by men who, knowing them all, preyented their 
escape, so that many of them perished. The gates by 
which they had entered, and which only had been 
opened, one of the Platseans had barred fast by thrnst- 
ing the point of a spear into the staple instead of a 
bolt, 80 that they could not possibly get out there. 
Thus pursued about the city, some of them got on tbe 
walis, and threw themselves over; but most of these 
were killed by the fali : some of them found a gate un- 
guarded, and a woman supplying them with a hatchet, 
they cut the bolt in pieces unperceived ; though few 
only escaped by these means, for they were soon dis- 
oovered. Others were separately slain in the difierent 
qaarter8 of the city. But the greatest part, and chiefly 
those who had kept in a body, threw themselves into 
a great house contiguous to the walls, the doors of 
•which happened to be open, imagining the doors of 
this house to be the city gates, and a certain passąge 
to a place of safety. When the Platseans saw them 
thus shut up, they consulted together, whether they 
should fire the house, and burn them all in their in- 
closure, or reserve them for some other punishment. 
But at last these and all the other Thebans yet sur- 
viving, who were scattered about the city, ągreed to 
giye up their arms, and surrender themselyes to the 
Platasans prisoners at discretion. Such was the issue 
of this attempt on Plataea. 
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The other Thebana, who onght duńng oight to haye 
come up with all their strength, to reinforce the fint 
body in case they miscarried, and were still on the 
march, when the news of this defeat met them, ad- 
ranced with all possible expedition. Plattea is distant 
from Thebes abont seyenty stadia,* and the rain which 
fell that night had retarded their march ; for the riyer 
Asopns was so much swelled by itthat it was not easily 
fordable. It was owing to the march in such a heayy 
rain and the difficulty of passing this riyer, that they 
came not up till their men were either slain or madę 
prisoners. When ihe Thebans were conyinced of that 
eyent, they cadt their attention towards the Plataeans, 
who were still without : for the people of Platsea were 
scattered abont the adjacent country with their imple- 
ments of hnsbandry, because annoyance in time of 
peace was quite unexpected. They were desirous to 
catch some of these as exchange for their own people 
within the city, if any were yet liying and prisoners 
there. On this they were fuUy bent ; but in the midst of 
their project the Platceans, who suspected the proba- 
bility of some such design, and were anxious for their 
people yet without, despatched a herald to the Thebans, 
representing to them * the injustice of the attempt 
already madę ; sińce treaties subsisting, they had en* 
deayored to surprise the city ;' and then wamed them 
' to desist from any yiolence to those without. If not, 
they positiyely declared they would put all the pri- 
soners yet aliye to the sword ; whereas, in case they 
retired peaceably out of their territory, they would 
deltyer them up unhurt.' This account the Thebana 
giye, and say farther it was swom to. The Platseans 
diiown the promise of an immediate discharge of thę 

1 Abont seyen English miles. . 
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prisoners, which was reseryed for terms to be a^eed 
on in a subseąttent treaty, and flatly deny that tbey 
swore. The Thebans howeyer retired out of tbeir ter* 
riiory, without committing any yiolence. But tbe 
Plataeans, wben tbey had with expedition fetcbed into 
tfae city all tbeir effects of yaiue that were out in tbe 
fields, immediately put all tbeir prisoners to the sword. 
Tbe number of those that were taken was one bundred 
and eigbty. Eurymacbus was amongst them, with 
wbom the traitors had concerted tbe surprise. And 
this done, tbey despatched a messenger to Atbens^ 
and restored to tbe Thebans tbeir dead under truce : 
and tben tbey regulated the affairs of the city in tbe 
manner most suitable to tbeir present situation. 

Tbe news of tbe surprisal of Plataea had soon reached 
tbe Atbenians, wbo immediately apprebended all tbe 
Boeotians tben in Attica, and despatched a herald to 
Plataea, with orders ' to proceed no fartber against tbe 
Theban prisoners till tbey sbould send tbeir determi- 
nation about them ; for tbey were not yet infonned of 
tbeir baying been actually put to death. The first 
messenger had been sent away immediately on tbe 
irruption of tbe Thebans ; tbe second so soon as tbey 
were defeated and madę prisoners: as to what hap* 
pened afterwards, tbey were utterly in tbe dark. Tbus 
ignorant of what had sińce been done, the Athenians 
despatched away tbeir herald, wbo on bis arriyal found 
them all destroyed. Yet after tbis, tbe Athenians^ 
marching a body of troops to Plataea, carried tbither 
all necessary proyisions ; left a garrison in tbe place ; 
and brought away all tbe bands that would be useless 
in a siege, with the women and cbildren. 

After this business of Plataea, and so manifest a 
breach of peace, tbe Athenians madę all necessary 
preparations for immediate war. Tbe Łacedaemonians 
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also, and their confederates, took the same measures. 
Nay, both sides were intenton despatching* embassies 
to the king,' and to seyeral other barbarian powers^ 
whereyer they had hope of forming some effectual in- 
terest for themselyes; and spared no pains to win 
thoge States oyer to their alliance whicb had hitherto 
been independent. In the Łacedsemonian league, be- 
sides the ships already fumished out for them in Italy 
and Sicily, the confederates there were ordered to pre- 
pare a new ąuota, proportioned to the abilities of the 
seyeral states, that the whole number of their shipping 
might amount to fiye hundred. They were, farther, 
to get a certain sum of money in readiness ; but in 
other respects to remain quiet : and till their prępara- 
tions could be completed, neyer to admit morę than 
one Athenian yessel at a time within their ports. The 
Athenians madę a careful suryey of the strength of 
their own alliance, and sent pressing embassies to the 
places round about Peloponnesus, to Corcyra, to Ce- 
phallene, to the Acamanians, and to Zacynthus ; plainly 
seeing, that if these were in their interests, they might 



* By this means the intestine ąnarrels of Greece were 
going to throw a power into the hands of the Persian mpn- 
arcb which he could not obtain by force. £ach party could 
cringe to the common enemy, in order to obtain subsidies 
from bim to enable them to distress each other. And thus the 
balance of power rested at last in his hands, and he became 
for a time supremę arbiter of Greece. Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of The Acharnians, bas described these embassies 
and tbe Persian monarch too with ezcessire bufFoonery, but 
auite too Iow aud ridiculous to ąuote. He bears bard on the 
Athenian ambassadors for lengthening out the time of their 
employ as much as possible for tbe lucre of tbe salary paid 
them by the state, wnich tni^tbere mentioned at two dracfamas 
a day. Was it either avarice bt public rapine, this exorbi- 
tant salary of lo^d. a day to an ambassador from the republic 
of Atbens to tbe great king of Persia? 
> ' Artazerzes Longimanus. 
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secnrely attack Peloponnesug on all sides. The minds 
of both parties were not a little elated, but were eager 
after and big with war : for it is natural to man, in the 
ooknmencement of eyery important enterprise, to be 
morę than usually alert. Tbe young men, who were 
at tbis time numerons in Peloponnesus, numerous also 
at Atbens, were for want of experience quite fond of 
the rupture : and all the rest of Greece stood atten- 
tiyely at gazę on tbis contention between tbe two 
principal states. Many oracles were tossed about ; tbe 
sootbsayers sung abundance of predictions, amongst 
those who were on tbe point to break, and eyen in the 
cities that were yet neutral. Nay, Delos bad been 
lately shook with an eartbąuake, wbich it bad ncyer 
been before in tbe memory of tbe Greeks. It was 
said, and indeed belieyed, that tbis was a prognostic 
of sometbing extraordinary to bappen ; and all otber 
accidents of an uncommon naturę whateyer were surę 
to be wrested to tbe same meaning. 

The generality of Greece was indeed at tbis time 
much the best affected to tbe Łacedaemonians, who 
' gaye out the specious pretence that ' they were going 
to recoyer tbe liberty of Greece.' Eyery one madę it 
both his priyate passion and his public care to giye 
them all possible succor both in word and act; and 
eyery one thought that tbe business certainly flagged 
in those places where be himself was not present to 
inyigorate proceedings. So generał an ayersion was 
there at tbis time formed ^gainst the Athenians, wben 
some were passionately desirous to throw off their 
yoke, and others apprehensiye of falling under their 
subjection. With such preparations and such disposi^ 
tions did they run into the war. 

The states in league with either party, on tbe break- 
ing out of the war^ Were these : — ^in confederacy with 

\. 
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the ŁacedsemonianB were a]l Peloponnesians within 
the isthmus, except the Argires and Achseans; for 
these had treaties subsisting with both parties. But 
of the Achseans, the Pellenians singly were the first 
who went OTer, though they were afterwards joined 
by all the rest. Without Peloponnesus were the Me- 
gareans, Łocrians, BoeotiaDs, Phocians, Ambraciots^ 
Łeucadians, Anactorians. Of these they were sup- 
plied with shipping by the Corinthians, Megareans, 
Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, Łeuca- 
dians; with horse by the Boeotiaus, Phocians, Ło- 
crians ; and the other states furnished them with foot. 
This was the confederacy of the Lacedsemonians. With 
the Athenians were the Chians, Łesbians, Platseans, 
the Messenians of Nanpactus, most of the Acarna- 
nians, the Corcyreans, Zacynthians, and other states 
tributary to them in so many nations : namely, the 
maritime people of Caria, the Dorians^ that border on 
the Carians, lonia, Hellespont, the cities on the coast 
of Thrace; all the islands situated to the east between 
Peloponnesus and Crete, and all the Cyclades, except 
Melos and Thera. Of these, they were supplied with 
shipping by the Chians, Łesbians, Corcyreans ; the 
rest. supplied them with foot and with money. This 
was the alliance on both sides, and the ability for the 
war. 

The Lacedsemonians, immediately after the attempt 
on Platsea, sent circular orders to the states botb within 
and without Peloponnesus, to draw their quotas of aid 
together, and get eyery thing in readiness for a foreign 
expedition, as intending to inrade Attica. When all 
was ready, they assembled on the day appointed, with 



* These were the Dorians, who were seated in the islands 
of Khodes, Cos, and Cnidus, according to the schoUast. 
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tvto-thirds of the force of erery state, at the isthmtifl. 
When the whole army was thus drawn together,' 
Arcliidamiis, king of the Lacedsemonians, wbo com-> 
manded in the expedition, conrened the commandęrs 
from all the auxiliary states, with all those that were 
in authońty, aod most fitting to be present, and ad- 
dressed them as follows : — 

* Peloponnesians and allies, many are the expedi- 
tions in which our fathers haye been engaged both 
within and without Peloponnesus. £yen some of us, 
who are morę adranced in years, are by no meana 
unexperienced in the business of war. Yet nerer be-, 
fore did we take the field with a force so great as the. 
present : but, numerous and formidable in arms as we 
may now appear, we are howeyer marching against a 
most powerful state. Thus is it incumbent on us to. 
show ourselyes not inferior in yalor to our fathers, nor 
to sink below the expectations of the world. The eyes 
of all Greece are fixed attentiyely on our motions. 
Their good-will to us, their hatred to the Athenians, 
make them wish for our success in all our under- 
takings. It is therefore our business, without placing 
too great confidence in superior numbers, or trusting 
to the presumption that our enemies dare not come out 
to fight us ; for no reasons like these, to relax our dis- 
cipline, or break the regularity of our march ; but, the 
commander of eyery confederate body and eyery pri- 
yate soldier ought to keep within himself the constant 
expectation of being engaged in action. Uncertain 
are the turns of war; great eyents start up from a 
smali beginning, and assaults are giyen from indigna- 
tion : nay, freąuently an inferior number engaging 
with ćaution has proyed too bard for a morę nume- 

> Plutarch infonns us that the number amoanted to sizty 
thousand men. 
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roas body, wLom contempt of their eneniy expo8es to 
attacks for which tbey are not prepared. On hostiłe 
gronnd, it is always the duty of soldiers to be reso- 
lutely bold, and keep ready for action with proper cir- 
oumspection. Thus will tbey be always ready to at- 
tack witb spirit, and be most firmly secured against a 
surprise. 

* We are not marcbing against a people wbo are 
nnable to defend tbemseWes, but excellently well qua- 
lified in eyery respect ; so that we niay certainly de- 
pend on tbeir adrancing against us to gire us battle ; 
not yet perhaps in motion, so long as no enemy ap- 
pears ; but most assuredly so wben once tbey see us 
in tbeir territory wasting and destroying tbeir sub- 
Stańce. AU men must kindle into wratb wben un- 
oommon injnries are unexpectedly done tbem ; wben 
manifest outrage glares before tbem. Reflection tben 
may indeed haye lost its power, but resentment most 
strongly impels tbem to resistance. Sometbing like 
tbis may morę reasonably be looked for from tbe Atbe- 
nians tban from otber people. Tbey esteem tbemselyes 
wortby to command otbers ; and tbeir spirit is morę 
turned to make tban to suffer depredations. Against 
so formidable a people are we now to marcb ; and by 
tbe eyent, wbatever it be, sball we acquire tbe greatest 
glory or disgrace for our ancestors and ourseWes. Let 
it therefore be tbe business of every man to folio w bis 
oommander; obseryant in eyery point of discipline and 
tbe rules of war, and obeying witb expedition tbe or- 
ders you receive. Tbe finest spectacle and tbe strong- 
est defence is tbe uniform obseryation of discipline by 
a nnmerous army.' 

Wben Archidamus bad finisbed bis oration and dis- 
missed tbe assembly, tbe first tbing be did was sending 
to Atbens Melesippus a Spartan^ tbe soa of Diacritus, 
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io try whether the Athenians were grown any thing 
morę pliant, siDce they, found ail army on the march 
agaiust them. But they would not allow him to come 
into the city, nor grant him a puhlic audience : for the 
advice of Pericles had hefore this gained the generał 
assent, that ' no herald or embassy should be received 
Irom the Łacedsemonians so long as they were in the 
field against them.^ They sent him back therefore un- 
Łeard ; and ordered him ' to quit their territories that 
very day ; that farther, the Łacedasmonians should re- 
tire witfain their own frontier ; and then, if they had 
any thing to transact with them, should send their 
ambassadors for the purpose.' They even commis-^ 
aioned some person to guard Melesippus back, that hB 
might haye no conference with any person whaterer. 
When he was brought to the borders, and received his 
dismission, he parted from them with these words : — 
^ This day is the beginning of great woes to the Gre- 
cians.' On his return to the camp, Archidamus was 
conyinced that the Athenians were infiexible as eyer ; 
po that he immediately dislodged and adyanced with 
his army into their territories. The Beeotians sent 
jtheir quo ta of foot and their horse to join the Pelo- 
ponnesians in this expedition, but with the rest of 
their forces they marched towards Plataea, and laid the 
country waste» 

Whilst the Peloponnesians were yet assembling at 
the isthmus, or yet on the march, before they had 
entered Attica, Pericles the son of Xantippus, who 
with nine others had been appointed to command the 
Athenian forces, when he saw an irruption from the 
Peloponnesians unayoidable, had conceiyed a suspi- 
cion that Archidamus, whom the hospitable* inter- 

> The tie of hospitality was sacred and inyiolable amongst 

THUC. VOL. I. K 
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coorse had madę bis frieiid, froma prlociple of goód 
naturę willing to oblige him, wonld leaye his landa 
tintouched, or might be ordered to do so by tbe policy 
of the Łacedaemonians, as tbey had already demanded 
an exconimunication on his account ; by which means 
he must certainly incur the public jealonsy. He de* 
clared therefore to the Athenians, in a generał assem- 
bly of the people, that * tbough Archidamus was his 
friend, he shonld not be so to the prejudice of the 
State ; and that if the enemy spared his lands and 
houses in the generał rarage, he madę a free donation 
of them to the publie: so that for any accident of that 
naturę he ought not to fali under their censure/ He 
then exhorted all who were present, as he had done 
before, ' to prepare ylgorously for war, and to with> 
draw all their effects from out of the country ; by no 
means to march out against the enemy, but keep within 
the walls, and mind only the defence of the city ; tó 
fit out their nayy, in which their strength principally 
consisted, and keep a tight rein oyer all their depend- 
ents. By the large tributes leyied on those, he said, 
their power was chieiiy to be supported ; sińce success 
in war was a constant result from prudent measures 

the ancients. It was a necessary exertion of hamanity at 
first from tbe want of iuns and lodging -houses, and was fre- 
quently improred into friendship and endearment. This be- 
tween Fericles and Archidamus was merely of a priyate na* . 
turę, between tbe royal family of Sparta and a principal one 
in tbe republic of Atbens. The family of Alcibiades was the 
public host of the Spartan state, and entertained their ambas- 
sadors and public ministers. The state of Atbens had like- 
wiae in all places a public host who lodged their ministers. 
Yet amongst private persons it was a frank disinterested tie ; 
when once tbey had eaten salt together, or sat at the same 
table, tbey regarded tbemselves as under mutua) obligations, 
which smali points ought not to abolisb. Tbey who swenred 
from this laudable custom tbrough caprice or ingratitude 
were looked on as infamous, execrable persons. 
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and plentifal supplies.' He exhorted them by nó 
meaDB to let their spirits droop; since, besides tiieir 
certain reveniie, 8ix hundred talents were annually 
paid them by their tributary states ; and they had stiU 
in the citadel Bix thousand talents of silyer coined/ 
Their primary fund was nine thousand seyen hundred 
talents ; out of which had been taken what defrayed 
the expense of refitting the gates of the citadel, of 
other public works, and the exigences of Potideea: 
' That, besides this, they had gold and siłver uncoined, 
both in public and private repositories ; many yaluable 
rases destined for religious uses and their public so- 
lemnities ; and the Persian spoils, the whole ralue of 
which would not amoui^t to less than fiye hundred 
talents/ He mentioned farther, 'the great wealth 
that was stored up in other temples, which they had 
a right to use ; and if this right should be denied them, 
they might haye recourse to the golden ornaments of 
the goddess herself/ 'He declared, Mhat her image 
had about it to the weight of forty talents of gold 
without alloy ; all which might be taken off from the 
statuę : that, for the presenration of their country, it 
might lawfuUy be employed ;' but added, ' that it 
onght afterwards to be amply replaced.' In this man- 
ner did he render them confident that their funda of 
money would suffice. He told them, farther, that 



* The account here given shows Athens at this time to 
haye been a yery opnlent state. Reduced to English money 
it Btands thus : the tribute paid them annually amounted to 
116,250/. sterling. The fund yet remaining in the citadel 
was 1,162,500/. sterling. They had ezpended lately on their 
pablic works 3,700 talents, which is equal to 716,875/. ster- 
ling. The weight of the gold on the statne of Minerya was 
forty talents, which, computing the talents only at 65/. troy, 
to ayoid fractions, and the gold at 4/. sterling an ounce, 
amounts in yalue to 124,800/. sterling. 
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f" they had thirteen thonsand men that wore beavy 
armor, exclii8iTe of those that were in garrisons, and 
the 8ixteen thousand on the guard of the city ;' for so 
large a number, dranghted from the youngest and 
oldest citizens and sojoumers who wore thfe heary 
armor, was employed in this seryice on the first inya- 
sion of their enemies : for the lengrth of the Phalerian 
wali to the place where it joined the circle of the city 
was thirty-fiye stadia ;> and that part of the circnlar 
wali which was guarded was forty-three in length ;* 
but that which lay between the long wali and the Pha*- 
lerian had no gnard. The long walls continued down 
to the Piraeus are forty stadia,' bnt the outćrmost of 
them only was guarded. The whole compass of the 
PiriBus, including Munychia, is sixty stadia ;^ but then 
only one half of this had a guard.' He then assured 
them, that ' they had, including the archers that were 
mounted, twelye hundred horsemen, 8ixteen hundred 
archers, and three hundred triremes fit for sea/ So 
great iń generał, and no less in any one article were 
the military proyisions of the Athenians, when the 
Peloponnesians had formed the design of inyading 
them, and both sides began the war. These, and such 
like argnments, was Pericles continually employing, 
to conyince them that they were well able to carry on 
a successful war. 

The Athenians heard him with attention, and fol- 
lowed his adyice. They withdrew from the country 

1 About three and a half English miles. 

* Aboye foar miles. 

' About four £ngli8h miles. 

^ Aboat Bix English miles. 

^ The whole compass of the walls of Athens was 178 stadia, 
tor aboye twenty-two Attic miles. Bat, according to Dz. Ar- 
buthnot, the Attic mile consisted of but 805 paces. Hence, 
the compass of Athens appears to hąye been about seyenteen 
English miles. 
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tlieir cliildren, their wires, all the fumitare of tbeir 
hoases there, puUing down with their own hands the 
timber of which they were built. Their flocks aDd 
their laboring cattle they sent oyer into Eubcea and 
the adjacent islands. But this removal was a very 
grieyon. bosiness to them, sińce it had been the an- 
cient cnstom of many of the Athenians to reside at 
large in the cx)untry. 

This method of liring had been morę habitual to the 
Athenians than to any other Greeks, from their first 
oommencement as a people. From the time of Ce-^ 
crops and their first series of kings down to Thesens, 
Attica had been inhabited in seyeral distinct towns, 
each of which had its own archons ^ and its own pry<^ 
taneum ; and unless in times of danger, had seldom 
reconrse to the regal authority, sińce justice was ad- 
ministered in eyery separate borough, and each had a 
conncil of its own. Sometimes they eyen warred 
against one another; for instance, the Eleasinians, 
when they sided with Eumolpus against Erectheus. 
But when the regal power deyolyed on Theseus, a 
man of an extensiye understanding, and who knew 
ho w to goyern, in seyeral respects he improyed thę 
whole territory ; and besides, dissolying all the coun- 
cils and magistracies of the petty boronghs,' he re- 
moyed them to the metropolis, as it is at present, and 
oonstituting one grand senate and pry taneum, madę it 
the point of union in which all concentred. Their 
priyate properties he left to them intire, but madę 



* That is, magistrates of its own, and a common-hall, in 
which those magistrates performed the daties of their office 
in administerinc justice, and offering sacrifices, and wherd 
they had their diet at the public expense. 

* The nnmber of Uie boroughs in Attica was one hundred 
a&d se^enty four. 
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them rest contented with Atbens alone for their city ; 
which, when all ito sBbjects were dow jointly eontri- 
bnting to its support, was quickly enlarg^ed, and deli- 
rered so by Thesens to tbe succeeding kings. In me-* 
mory of tbis, from tbe days of Tbesens qiiite down to 
tbe present time, tbe Atbenians baye beld an anniver- 
sary solemnity to tbe goddess, wbicb tbe)^ cali Synoecia 
or Cobabitation. Before tbis, tbat wbicb is no w tbe 
citadel, and tbat part wbicb lies on tbe soutb side of 
tbe citadely was all tbe city. Tbe temples bnilt eitber 
witbin tbe citadel or without sufficiently sbow it : for 
in tbe soutb part of tbe city, particularly, stand tbe 
temples of tbe Olyropian Joye, of tbę Pytbian Apollo, 
of Terra, and of Baccbus in Łimnee, in bonor of 
wbom tbe old baccbanalian feasts are celebrated on 
tbe twelftb day of tbe montb Antbesterion :' wbich 

* Thd Englisb reader may perhaps cali this a bard word, 
but I hope will not be frightened. The names of other Attio 
inonths will occur in tbe seąuel, wbich I shall leave as I find 
them, becaase no exact correspondence has been found out 
between the Attic montba which were lunar, and ihoae now 
in use. M. Tourreil, the celebrated French translator of De- 
mosthenes, bas madę it a yer^ serious point. < I haye long 
doubted/ says he, ' whether in my translation I should giye 
the months their old Greek names, or such as they haye in onr 
lau^age. The reason tbat madę me balance, is the impossi- 
bility of computing the months so tbat they shall auswer ez- 
actly to our French. My first determination was to datę 
in our own manner; I chose to be less exact, rather than 
frighten the greatest part of my readers by words to wbich 
they are not accustomed. For what Frencn ears would not 
be appalled at the words Thargelion, Boedromion, £laphe* 
bolion/ &c.'i He then giyes reasons for retaining Greek onee ; 
and adds, ' I declare then, once for all, tbat I am far from pe- 
dantically affecting the terms of an old calendar conceiyea in 
a language barbarous to numbers of people, who, shocked at 
tiie sound, would perhaps impute to me a taste which, thank 
God, I haye not. I protest tbat to my ear, no less than to 
tiieirs, the French name of the word would be morę pleasins, 
and would sound better. But neither fidse delicacy, nor yi- 
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ciigtom is still retained to tfaU day by the lonianB of 
Attic descent. AU the other ancient temples are seated 
in the same ąuarter. Near it also is the fountain, no w 
called the Enneakrounos or Nine-pipe, from the manaer 
in which it was embellished by the tyrants ;' but for* 
merly, when all the springs were open, called Cal- 
lirhoe ; and which, as near at hand, they preferred on 
the most solemn occasions. And that ancient custom 
* is to tbis day preserved, by making use of the same 
water in connubial and many other religious rites. 
And farther, it is owingto suchtheir ancient residence 
in the . citadel that it is eminently called by the Athe- 
nians to this yery day, The city. 

In the same manner above mentioned were the 
Athenians for a long series of time scattered aboiłt 
the country, in towns and communities at their own 
discretion. A.nd as not only the morę ancient, but 
eyen the latter Athenians, quite down to the present 
war, had still retained the custom of dwelling about 
the country with their families, the generał remorals 
into the city, after they were formed into one body, 
were attended with no smali embarrassment *, and 

cious complaisance bas been able to prevail with me to ez- 
pose myself to reproacbes, for knowingly leading others into 
mistake, and using words appropńated to Roman and solar 
months, which have no correspondence with the lunar or 
Attic' He says a deal on the subiect so little affecting his 
countrymen, that sińce his death tney haye again thrown all 
the Greek terms into the margin, and placed in the text the 
iocongnious modem ones for the sake of the familiar sounds. 
If the English reader be as delicate he may read April or 
May at his option. The ablest chronologers are unable to 
exciiange them into currency with any tolerable ezactness. 
A great deal of learning might be also displayed about the 
days of the month, and ue Grecian method of counting them : 
but as it is ezceeding easy to translate these rigfat, learning 
may be ezcused in a point where no Ught is wanting. 
> The Fiflistratide. 
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particnlarly now, when they bad been refitting their 
honses, and resettling themaelyes after the Persian 
inrasion. It gare them a rery seońble gńef and con- 
cern to think, that they must forsake their habitations 
and temples, which, from long antiąnity, it had been 
their forefathers' and their own religions care to fre-» 
qaent ; that they must qmte alter their scenę of life^ 

and each abandon aa it were his natiye borne. When 

* 

they were come into the city, some few had honses 
ready for their reception, or sheltered themselyes with' 
their friends and relations. The greater part were 
forced to setCle in the less freąnented qnarters x>f the 
city, in all the buildings sacred to the gods and heroes^ 
except those in the citadel, the Eleusinian, and any 
other from whence they were exclnded by religions 
awe. There was indeed a spot of ground below the 
citadel, called the Pelasgic, which to tum into a 
dwelling-place, had not only been thought profaneness, 
but was expressly forbid by the close of a linę in a 
Pythian oracie, which said, 

^Best is Pelasgic empty. 

Yet this sudden urgent necessity constrained them to 
conrert it to such a use. To me, I own, that oracie 
seems to have carried a different meaning from what 
they gaye it : for the calamities of Athens did not 
flow from the profane habitation of this place, but from 
the war which laid them under a necessity of employ- 
ing it in such a manner. The oracie makes no men- 
tion of the war, but only hints that its being some 
time inhabited would be attended with public misfor- 
tune. Many of them, farther, were forced to lodge 
themselyes within the turrets of the walls, or whereyer 
they could find a yacant corner. The city was not 
able to receiye so large a conflux of people. But after- 
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wards the long walls, and a great part of the Piraeus, 
were portioned out to them for little dwellings. At 
the same time they were busied in the military prepa-^ 
rations, gathering together the confederate forces, and 
fitting out a fleet of one hundred ships to infest Pelo* 
ponnesas. In affairs of such great impor tance were 
the Athenians engaged. 

The Peloppnnesian army, adyancing forwards, came 
up first to Oenoe, through which they designed to 
break into Attica. Encamping before it, they madę 
ready their engines and all other necessaries for bat* 
tering the walls. For Ocnoe, being a frontier towii 
between Attica and BoBOtia^ was walled about, sińce 
the Athenians were used, on the breaking out of war, 
to tbrow a garrison into it. The enemy madę great 
preparations for assaulting it, and by this and other 
means spent no little time before it. 

This delay was the occasion of drawing very heavy 
eensures on Archidamus. He had before this been 
thought too dilatory in gathering together the con» 
federate army, and too much attached to the Athe-- 
nians, because he neyer declared warmly for the war. 
But after the army was drawn together, his long stay 
at the isthmus, and the slow marches he had from 
thence^ exposed him to • calumny, which was still 
heightened by the length of the siege of Oenoe ; for, 
in this interval of delay, the Athenians had without 
molestation withdrawn all their effects from the coun- 
try, though it was the generał opinion that, had the Pe-^ 
loponnesians adyanced with expedition, theymight un- 
doubtedly haye seized them, were it not for these dila* 
tory proceedings of Archidamus. Under such a weight 
of resentment did Archidamus still lie with his army 
before Oenoe. His remissness was said to be owing 
to his presumption^ that the Athenians, if their terri« 
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tory was spared, wonld make some coDcessions,' and 
that they dreaded notfaing morę thau to see it de- 
Stroyed. But after their assault on Oenoe, and the 
auccessiye miscarriage of all the methods employed to 
take it, the Athenians still resolutely refraining froni 
the least show of submission, they broke up the siege 
and marched into Attica, in the height of summer, 
when the hanrest was ripe, about eighty days after the 
Thebans had miscarried in the surprise of.Platsea« 
They were still commanded by Archidamus, son oi 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Łacedsemonians, and having 
formed their camp began their deyastations. They 
£rst of all ravaged Eleusis and the plain of Thriasia. 
Near Rheiti they encountered and put to flight a party 
of Atbenian horse. Then they advanced farther into 
the country through Cecropia, leaying moant iEgaleon 
on their right, till they came to Acharns, the greatest 
of all those which are called the boroughs of Athens. 
They sat down before it, and haying fortified their 
camp, continued a long time there, laying all the ad- 
jacent country waste. 

The design of Archidamns in stopping thus before 
Acharnse, keepiog there his army ready for battle, and 
not marching down there this first campaign into thę 
plains, is said to be this. He presumed tiiat the Athe* 
nians, who florished at that time in a nnmerous youth, 
and who never before had been so well prepared for 
war, wonld probably march out against him, and 
would not sit quiet whilst their lands were ravaged 
before their eyes. But when he had adyanced to 
Eleusis and the plain of Thriasia without any re-' 
f istance, he had a mind to try whether laying siege to 
Acharnac would provoke them to come out. This 
place seemed farther to him a conyenient spot for a 
loDg eneampment. Besides^ he could not persuade 
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^imaelf that tbe Aehaniiaos, so considerable a body 
amongst the citizens of Athens, for three thousand of 
them now wore the heayy armor, could see with pa- 
tłCDce tkeir own properties ruined by hostile deya»* 
tatioD, witbout inciting all their fellow-citizens |o 
rnsh out to battle. And if tbe Athenians wonld not 
come out against tbem tbis campaigu, be migbt ano<* 
ther campaign witb gręater security exteDd bis deyas* 
tation eveu to tbe Tery walls of Atbens. He tbougbt 
it not likely that tbe Acbamians, wben all tbeir landa 
bad beeu ruined in tbis manner, would cbeerfully run 
into bazards to preyent tbe losses of otbers,* and tbat 
bence mueb dissension migbt be kindled up amongst 

■ * Aristophanes wrote Ms coiuedy of The Acharmans on thia 
plan, and abundantly ridiculed the public conduct as inju- 
rious to the citizens of Athens. Though it was not brought 
on the stage till the sizth year of the war, it amply shows us 
bow the Acharnians resented their being thus ezposed to the 
rarace of the enemy ; and how the wits, that liyed on the 
pnblic passions, helped still morę to ezasperate them, and 
misrepresented the measures of the ablest politicians, and 
wbo perfectly well understood, and aimed at tne generał wed-* 
farę of the whole community, as weak, corrupt, and mis- 
chierous. No care to redress, and no commiseration for the 
Acharnians, as Dicsopolis hints, who was one of that bo« 
rough. ' Ajid what, it will be said, can this possibly be 
helped? Be helped, do you say t why not? Tell me, if you 
can* Snppose only that a Lacedaemonian had stood across in 
his skiff to Seriphus, and after killing a fayorite lap-dog, got 
off again safe : Would ye now in this case sit still ? QnitQ 
the coutrary. You would immediately be putting out to sea 
With three hundred sail of ships : Athens would roarwith the 
tumult of soldiers ; the captains of yessels would be shout* 
ing, pay deliyering, and our gold flying about. What a bustle 
would there be in the long portico ! what distributing of pro- 
risions, skins, tbongs, casks fiill of oliyes, onions in nets, &c. 
^o. &c. ; the decks would be crowded with seamen. What a 
dashing of oars, musie sounding, boatswains bawling ! no- 
thing but harry and confusion. Such« I am well assured« 
would then be the case.' 
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them. Of these imaginary scbemes was Arciiidamua 
fuli, whilst he lay before Acharnae. 

The AthenianSy so loDg as the enemy remained about 
Ełeusis and tbe plain of Thriasia, conceired some bopes 
tbat tbOy would adyance no farther. They put one 
anotber in mind tbat Pleistoanax, son of Pansanias, 
king of tbe Łacedemonians, wben fourteen years be* 
fore this war be inyaded Attica witb an army of Pelo«* 
ponnesians, came only as far as to Elensis and Tbrias, 
and tben retreated witbout penetrating any fartber: 
tbat, on this account be bad been banisbed Sparta, be- 
ćause it looked as if be bad been bribed to sucb an 
nnseasonable retreat. But wben they saw the enemy 
advanced to Achamae, wbich was distant but sixty 
stadia^ from Athens, they thought their incursions 
were no longer to be endured. It appeared, as it rea^ 
sonably migbt, a beayy grieyance, to baye all their in« 
lands tbus rayaged within their sight : a scenę like 
this tbe younger sort neyer bad bebeld, nor the elder 
but once — ^in the Persian war. The bulk of tbe people, 
but especially tbe younger part, were for sallying out 
and fighting, and not to stand tamely looking on the 
insult. Numbers of them assembled together in a 
tumultuous manner^ wbich was the rise of great eon- 
fusion, some loudly demanding to march out against 
tbe enemy, and others restraining them from it. The 
sootbsayers gaye out all manner of predictions, wbich 
eyery bearer interpreted by the key of his own pas- 
sions. The Achamians, regarding themselyes as no 
contemptible part of the Athenian body, because their 
lands bad been wasted, in a most earnest manner in- 
■isted on a sally. The whole city was in a fermenty 

1 About 8ix English miles. 
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And all their resentment centred on Pericles. Thdy 
quite forgot the prudent conduct he had formerly 
planned out for them. They reproached him as a 
generał that durst not head them against their enemiei^ 
and regarded him as author of all the miseries which 
their city endnred. 

Pericles seeing their minds thas chagrined by the 
present state of their affairs, and in conseąuence of 
this intent on nnad^isable measures, but assured 
within himself of the prudence of his own conduct in 
thus restraining them from action, called no generał 
assembly of the people, nor held any public consulta- 
tion, lest passion, which was morę alire than judgment, 
should throw them into indiscretions. He kept strict 
guard in the city, and endeayored as much as possible 
to presenre the public quiet. Yet he was always 
sending out smali parties of horse, to preyent any 
damage that might be done near the city, by adyen- 
turous stragglers from the army. By this means, there 
happenedonce at Phrygii a skirmish between one troop 
of the Athenian horse, accompanied by some Thessa- 
lians, and the horsemen of Boeotia, in which the 
Athenians and Thessalians maintained their groundy 
till some heayy-armed foot reinforced the Bceotian 
horse. Then they were forced to tum about, and some 
few both Thessalians and Athenians were slain. How- 
eyer, they fetched off. their bodies the same day with- 
out the ęnemy^s leaye, and the next day the Peloppn- 
nesians erected a trophy. — The aid sent now by the 
Thessalians was in conseąuence of an ancien t.alliance 
between them and the Athenians. These auxiliaries 
consisted of Łarisseans, Pharsalians, Parasians, Cra* 
noniansy Peirasians, Gyrtonians, Pherseans. Those 
from Łarissa were commanded by Polymedes and 
Ąristonusy each heading those of his own faction; 
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fhose from Pharsalas by M«non ; asd those from the 
refft of tbe cities had their respectire coromanders. 

The Peloponnesians, when the Athenians madę no 
show of eoming out against them, broke up from 
Acharnte, and laid waste some other of the Athenian 
boroughs, which lay between the monntains Paraethus 
and Bńlissus. 

During the time of these incnrsions, the Athenians 
sent out the hundred ships they had already eąuipped, 
and which had on board a thousand heayy-armed 
soldiers and four hundred archers, to infest the coa0t 
of Peloponnesus. The coromanders in the expeditton 
were Carcinus, son of Xenotimus, Proteas, son of 
Epicles, and Socrates, son of Antigenes. Under their 
orders the fleet so fnmished out weighed anchor and 
sailed away. 

The Peloponnesians, continuing in Attica till pro- 
Tisions began to fail them, retired not by the same 
route they came in, but marched away through Bceotia: 
and passing by Oropus, they wasted the tract of 
ground called Piraice, which was occupied by the 
Oropians, who were subject to Athens. On their re- 
turn into Peloponnesus, the army was dispersed into 
their sereral cities^ 

After their departure, the Athenians settled the 
proper stations for their guards both by land and sea, 
in the same disposition as they were to continue to the 
ead of the war. They also madę a decree, that ' a 
thousand talents should be tak en Irom the foud of 
treasure in the citadel, and laid by itself ; that this 
sum should not be touched, but the expen8e of the war 
be defrayed from the remainder ; and, that if any one 
mored or yoted for conrerting this money to any other 
use than the necessary defence of the city, in case the 
enemy attacked it by sea, he should sufler the penalty 
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of death.' Beside this, they selected erery year an 
handred of their best triremes, with the due nuniber 
of able commanders. These also they madę it capital 
to use OD any other occasion than that extreiDity for 
wbich tbe resenre of money was destined. 

The Atheoians on board the fleet of one handred 
sail on the coasts of Peloponnesus, being joined by the 
(^orcyreans, in fifty ships, and by some other of their 
confederates in those parts, hoyered for a time and in-^ 
fested the coast, and at last madę a descent, and as- 
sftulted Methone, a town of Łaconia, whose walls were 
but weak and poorly manned. - It happened that Bra-* 
ńdas^' the son of Tellis, a Spartan^ had then the com* 
mąnd of a garrison near Methone* He w»s sensible 
of the danger it was in, and set forwards with one 
handred heavy-armed to its relief. The Athenian 
army was then scattered aboat the country, and their 
attention directed only to the walls ; by which means, 
making a quick march through the midst of their 
ąaarters, be threw himself into Methone, and with the 
loss of bat a few who were intercepted in the passage, 
effectually secared the town. For this bold exploit 
he was the Ifirst man, of all who signalised themselVes 
in this war, that received the pablic commendation at 

1 Hdre the name of Brasidas first occors, and I must beg 
the reader to notę him as one who is to make no ordinary fi- 
gurę In Ihe 8eqiiel. Trained up through the regular aud se- 
Terę discipline of Sparta, he was brare, rięilant, and active. 
He was second to nonę of his coantrymen m those good qa«- 
lities which did honor to the Spartans ; and was free from all 
the blemishes which their peculiarity of education was apt to 
thzowon them, such as hauę;htiness of carriage» ferocity of 
temper, and an arrogance which studied no deference or con- 
descension to others. He serres his country much by his 
▼alor and military conduct, and morę by his gentle, humane, 
and engaging behayior. In a word, the distinguishing excel- 
lences both of the Spartan and Athenian characters seem to 
hare been nnited in this Brasidas. 
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Sparta. On tbia the Athenians re-embarked and sailed 
ftway, and coming np to Pheia, a town of Elis, thej 
rayaged the country for two day9 together. A body 
i>f picked men of the lower Elis, with some other 
Eleans tbat were got together from the adjacent coun- 
try, endeayored to stop thcir deyastations, but coming 
to a skirmishy were defeated by them. But a storm 
arising, and their ships being exposed to danger on the 
open coast, they went immediately on board, and sail- 
ing round the cape of Ichthys, got into the harbor of 
Pheia. The Messenians in the mean time, and some 
others who had not been. able to gain their ships, had 
marched oyer land and got possession of the place. 
Soon after the ships, being now come about, stood 
into the harbor, took them on board, and ąuitting the 
place, put out agąin to sea. By this time a great army 
af Eleans was drawn together to succor it; but the 
Athenians had sailed away to other parts of the coast, 
where they carried on their depredations. 

About the same time, the Athenians had sent a fleet 
pfthirtysail to infest the coast about Łocris, and at 
the same time to guard Eubcea, This fleet was com- 
manded by Cleopompus, the son of Clinias, who, 
making seyeral descents, plundered many mańtime 
places, and took Thronium. He carried from thence 
some hostages, and at Alope defeated a body of Ło- 
crians who were marching to its relief. 
. The same summer, the Athenians transported from 
Mgina, all the inhabitants, not only the men, but the 
children and the women, reproaching them as the prin* 
cipal authors of the present war : and judging they 
might securely keep possession of iEgina, which lay 
30 near to Peloponnesus, if they peopled it with a 
colony of their own, with this view, not long after, 
they flsed some of their own people in possession of 
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it. The Łacedsemonians received the JSginetae on tfaeir 
expulsion, and assigned them Thyrsea for tfaeir place 
of residence, .and the country about it for their sub- 
sistence, not only on account of their own enmity to 
the Athenians, but the particular obligations they lay 
tinder to the iEginetae for the succor they had given 
them in the time of the earthquake and the insurrection 
of the helots. The district of Thyrsea lies between 
Argia and Łaconia,. declining quite down to the sea. 
Herę sonie of them fixed their residence, but the rest 
were dispersed into other parts of Greece. 

The same summer, on the first day of the lunar 
month, at which time alone it can possibly fali out, 
there was an eclipse of the sun in the afternoon. The 
san looked for a time like the crescent of the moon» 
and some śtars appeared, but the fuli orb shone out 
afterwards in all its lustre. 

The same summer also, the Athenians, who had 
hitherto regarded as their enemy Nymphodorus, the 
son of Pythes of Abdera, whose sister was married to 
Sitalces, and who had a great influence oyer him, madę 
him their public friend, and invited him to Athens. 
They hoped by this to gain oyer Sitalces, the sou of 
Teres, king of Thrace, to their alliance. This Teres, 
father of Sitalces, was the first who madę the kingdom 
of Odrysse the largest in all Thrace : for the greater 
part of the Thracians are free, and gorerned by their 
own laws. But this Teres was not in the least related 
to Tereus, who married from Athens Procne, tl>e 
daughter of Pandion, nor did they both belong to the 
same part of Thrace. Tereus lived in Daulia, a city 
of that proyince which is now called Phocis, and which 
in his time was inhabited by Thracians. Herę it was 
that the women executed the tragical business of Itys ; 
and many poets who make mention of the nightingale, 

THUC. VOŁ. I. L 
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do it by the name of the Danlian binl. And it ii 
morę probable that Pandion manied his daughter to a 
person at this lesser distanoe from bim, from the Tiew 
of mntual adrantage, than to one seated at Odrystt, 
wbich is many days' journey farther .off. But Teres, 
whose name is not the same with Terens, was the first 
king of Odryse, and compassed the regal power by 
riolence. This man'8 son Sitalces the Athenians ad- 
mitted into their alliance, hoping fae might gain oveT 
to their side the cities of Thrace and Perdtccas. Nym- 
phodorus arriving at Athens inisbed the alliance with 
Sitalces, and madę his son Sadocns an Athenian. He 
aiso mndertook to bring the war now in Thrace to aa 
end, and to persnade Sitalces to send to the Athenians 
a body of Thracian horsemen and targeteers. He also 
reconciled Perdiccas to the Athenians by procaring 
for him the restitntion of Therme : immediately after 
which Perdiccas joined the Athenians and Phormio in 
the expedition against the Chalcideans. Thus was Si- 
talces, the son of Teres, a Thracian king, and Perdiccas,' 
the son of Alexander, a Macedcmian king, brought into 
the Athenian leagae. 

The Athenians, in the fleet of one hnndred sail, stifl 
eontinuing their crnise on the coast of Peloponaesns, 
took Solinm, a fort belonging to the Corinthians, and 
deliyered the place with the district of land belonging 

* Macedonia at this time was not reckoned a part of Greece, 
and both king and people were regarded as barbarians. 
Alexander, fatner of this Perdiccas, was obliged to plead aa 
Argiye pedigree, in order to assist at the Olympic sames. 
And Perdiccas now himaelf, whose saccessor, Alezanoer the 
Great, not many years after, was leader of Greece and eon* 
qaeror of Asia, was at this time balancing between the Łace- 
diemonians and Athenians, important to either merely as a 
neighbor to their colonies in Thrace. The Greek generals 
will be sometimes seen in this history to use the monarcb of 
Macedonia yery earalierly. 
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io it to tbe Pślireaataia, e^clHsiyeły of other Acama- 
niwMi. Tłiey took also by storm Astacna ; of which 
£yarcłMi0 wa^ tyraat, wboni they foreed to iy away, 
and added ihe towa to tłieir own association. Sailing 
from heace to the islaad Oephallene, they reduced ii 
without a battle. Cephallene lies towards Ajcamania 
aad J^eiicas, and has four ńties ; ihe Pslłensiaas, €ra- 
nians, Sanneans, Pronaeaiui. Not long after this the 
fleet sailed back to Athens. 

In the antumn of this santmer the Atheniuis with 
all their fbrces, citizens and sojournera, madę an in<- 
cursion into the teiritories of Megara, onder the oom- 
nand of Peńdes the son of Xantippiia. Those alao 
who had beeii eruising^ about Pelopcmnesna in the fieet 
of one hundred sail (ior they were now at ^gina), 
£]iding on their return that all their fellow-eitizene 
ikad marched in the generał espedition against Mże<- 
gara» followed thew with ihe fleet, and came up to 
them. By this means the army .of the Athenians be- 
came the largesi they had erer at any time got togę- 
ther ; ^e city being now i& its most florishing state, 
and as yet uninfected wjth the plagne : for there were 
of Athenian citiflens oaly no less than ten thousand 
heavy-anaed, esdnsiye of the three thousand who 
were now at Potidaea : the sojonrners of Athens who 
marohed out along with them were not fewer than 
three thousand heary-armed: they had, besides, a 
▼ery large number of light-armed soldiers. They laid 
waste the grcatest part of the conntry, and then re- 
tnmed to Athens. £very succeeding year of the war 
the Athenians constantly repeated these incursiens 
into the territories of Megara ; sometimee with thoir 
eayalry, and sometimes with all their nnited force, tiU 
at laat they madę themseWes mastera of Nisaea. 

Is Ijie dose of the smnmer Atalanta, an island lying 
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near the Łocrians of Opus, till now nninliabited, wali 
fortified and garńsoned by the Athenians, to preyent 
the pirates of Opas, and other parts of Łocris, from 
annoying Eiiboea. These were the transactions of the 
summer, after the departure of the Peloponnesians out 
of Attica. 

The Winter foUowing, Eyarchus the Acamanian, who 
had a great desire to recover Astacus, prevailed with 
the Corinthians to carry him thither, with a fleet of 
forty ships, and a force of fifteen hundred heavy- 
armed, and endeavor to re-establish him. He himself 
aiso hired some auKiliaries for the same purpose. This 
armameilt was commanded by Euphymadas, son of 
Aristonymus, Timoxenus, son of Timocrates, and Eu- 
machus, son of Chrysis ; wha sailing thither executed 
Iheir business. They had a mind to endearor the re- 
duction of some others of the maritime towns of Acar- 
nania, but miscarrying in every attempt they madę, 
they returned home : but in their passage touching at 
Cephallene, and debarfetng on the lands of the Cra- 
nians, they were treacherously inyeigled into a confe- 
rence, where the Cranians falling suddenly on them, 
killed some of their men. It was not without diffi- 
culty that they drew the others safely off, and g^ned 
their own ports. 

But the same winter the Athenians, in conformity 
to the established custom of their country, solemnisęd 
a public funeral for those who had been first killed in 
this war, in the manner as follows : — 

The bones of the slain are brought to a tabemacle 
erected for the purpose three days before ; and all are 
at liberty to deck out the remains of their friends at 
their own discretion. But when the grand procession 
is madę, the cypress coffins are drawn on carriages, 
one for eyery tribe ; in eacb of whicb are separately 
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cóntained tbe bones of all who beloDged to that tribe* 
One sumptnous bier is carried along empty for those 
tbat are lost, whose bodies conld not be found amongst 
the slain. All wbo are willing, both citizens and 
strangers, attend the solemnity ; and tbe women wbo 
were related to tbe deceased stand near tbe sepulcbre 
groaning and lamenting. Tbey deposit tbe remains in 
the public sepalcbre, wbich stands in tbe finest suburb 
of tbe city ; for it bas been tbe constant custom berę 
to bury all who fell in war, except those at Marathon, 
whose extraordinary yalor tbey judged proper to ho- 
nor with a sepulcbre on tbe field of battle. As soon 
as tbey are interred some one selected for the office 
by tbe public yoice, and ever a person in great esteem 
for bis understanding, and of high dignity amongst 
them, pronounces oter them the decent panegyric: 
and this done, tbey depart. Through all tbe war, as 
tbe occasions recurred, this metbod was constantly 
obsenred. Bnt oyer these, tbe first yictims of it, Pe- 
ricles son of Xantippus was appointed to ępeak. So, 
wben tbe proper time was come, walking from the 
sepulcbre, and mounting a lofty pulpit erected for the 
purpose, from whence be might be beard morę dis- 
tinctly by the company, be tbus began : — 

* Many of those who haye spoken before me on these 
occasions haye commended the author of that law wbich 
we are now obeying for faaying instituted an oratiou 
to the honor of those who sacrifice their liyes in fight- 
Ing for their country. For my part, I think it sufii- 
cient for men wbo haye approyed their yirtue in ac- 
tion, by action to be bonored for it, by such as you see 
tbe public gratitude now performing about this fu- 
neral ; and, tbat tbe yirtues of many ougbt not to be 
endangered by the management of any one person, 
wben their credit must precariously depend on bia 



onitioB, which may be good HBd Msjrbe bad. IWA^ 
colt md«ed it is, jodidously to handle a rabject, whercr 
eyen probable tfuth will bardly gaitt aMent. Tbe 
bearer, eBligbtened by a long^ acąnanitance, aad warm 
in bis affiectioa, may ątiiciEiły pronomee eyery tbiag 
iMifarorably expretise(), in respect to wbal be wńbef 
and what be knowa, whłlat tbe atraag^ pronoancea all 
esaggerated, tbrongb enyy of tbose deeda wbicb be 10 
ccmscions are abo^e bis own acbieYemeat : for tbe 
prauiea bestowed on otbers are then only to be en- 
dnred wben men hnagine tbey ean do tbose feata 
tbey hear to bave been done ; tbey enry wbat tbey 
cannot eąnal, and immediately pronounce it false. 
Yet, aa tbis solemnity bas received ita sanction from 
tbe antbority of our ancestors, it ia my dnty alao to 
obey tbe law, and to endeayor to procure, aa far aa I 
ata able, tbe good-will and approbation of all my aa- 
dienee. 

' I aball tberefore begin iirst witb onr forefatbera, 
sińce botb justice and decency require we abonłd on 
tkia oceasion beatow on tbem an bonorable remem"' 
branee. In tbis onr conntry tbey kept tbemselrea aK> 
ways firmly settled, and tbrougb tbeir Talor banded 
it down free to erery sińce sncceeding generatioii. 
Wortby indeed of praise are tbey, and yet morę worthy 
are onr immediate fatbers ; sinee, enlarging tbeir own 
inberitance into tbe extensiTe empire wbicb we now 
possess, tbey beąueatbed tbat tbeir work of toil to m 
tbeir sona. Tet eren tbese successes, we ourselrea 
berę present, we who are yet in tbe atrengtb and vigór 
of our days, baye nobly improyed ; and baye madę 
auch proyisions for tbis onr Athens, tbat now it ia all- 
sofficient in itself to answer eyery esigence of war and 
of peace. I mean not berę to reeite tbose martial ex- 
pkdts by wbicb tbese ends were accomplisbed^ or tbe 
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resolate defenłces we ounelYes and our fatbera baye 
madę against tbe formidable inTasions of barbarians 
and Greekft ; your own knowledge of these will eX' 
case the loog detail. But, by wbat metbods we baye 
lisea to tbis beigbt of glory and power : by wbat polity 
and by wbat conduct we are tbus aggrandised, I sbali 
fint 6iideavor to show ; and tben proceed to tbe praise 
of tbe deceased. These, in my opinion, can be no 
impertineiit topics on tbis occasion ; the discussion of 
tbem must be beneficial to tbis numerous company of 
Athemans and of strangers. 

. ^ We are happy in a form of government wbich cau^ 
not enyy the laws of our neigbbors : for it bas served 
as ia model to others, but is original at Athens. And 
tbis our form, as conunitted not to tbe few, but to the 
trbole body of tbe people^ is called a democracy . How 
dłfferent aoever in a priyate capacity, we all enjoy the 
same generał equality our laws are fitted to preserye, 
and superior bonors just as we excel. The public ad- 
ministration is not confined to a particular family, but 
is attainable only by merit. Poyerty is not a bjn- 
drance, sińce wboeyer is able to serye his country 
meets with no obstacle to preferment from his first 
ohacurity. Tbe offices of the state we go through with* 
out obstructions from one anotber ; and liye together 
in the mutual endearments of priyate life without sus- 
picions ; not angry with a neighbor for foUowing the 
bent of his own humor, nor putting on that counte« 
nance of discontent wbich pains though it cannot pu- 
nisb : so that in priyate life we conyerse without diffi- 
dence or damage, whilst we dare not on any account 
offend against tbe public, through the reyerence we 
beat to the magistrates and the laws, chiefly to those 
enacted for redress of the injured, and to those un- 
Trritten, a breach of wbich is allowed disgrace. Our 
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Iaw8 hare farther próyided for the mind most freqtient 
intermissions of care, by the appointment of publk 
recreations and sacrifices^ throughont the year, ele* 
gantly performed with a peculiar pomp ; the daily 
delight of which is a charm which piits melancholy to 
flight. The grandeur of this our Athens causes the 
produce of the whole earth to be iroported berę, by 
which we reap a familiar eiijoyment, not morę of the 
delicacies of our own growth than of those of other 
nations. 

' In the affairs of war we excel those of our ene- 
mies who adhere to methods opposite to our own : 
for we lay open Athens to generał resort, nor ever 
driYe any stranger from us whom either improvement 
or curiosity bas brought amongst us, lest any eneray 
shouid hurt us by seeing what is never concealed< 
We place not so great a confidence in the preparatives 
and artifices of war as in the.natiye warmth of our souls 
impelling us to action. In point of education, tbe 
youth of some people are inured by a course of la* 
borious exercise, to support toil and exerci8e like 
men ; but we, notwithstanding our easy and elegant 
way of life, face all the dangers of war as intrepidly 
as they. This may be proved by facts, sińce the Ła- 
cedaamonians never invade our territories, barely wiih 
their own, but with the united strength of all their 
confederates. But, when we invade the dominions 
of our neighbors, for the most part we conquer with- 
out difficulty, in an enemy's country^ those who fight 
in defence of their own habitations. The strength of 
our whole force no enemy yet bas ever experienced^ 

' Beside tbe raąt number of festirals, which were cele-* 
brated at Athens with pompous processions, costly sacrifices, 
and sometimes public games, the presidents in course offered 
up sacrifices every morning constantly for the public wel&re* 
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because it is dmded by our Dayal espeditions, or 
engaged in the different ąuarters of our seryice by 
land. But if any where they engage and defeat a 
jsmall party of our forces, they boastingly give it out a 
total defeat ; and if they are beaten, they werecertainly 
oyerpowered by our united strength. What, tbough 
from a state of inactiyity rather- than laborious ex- 
ercise, orwith a natural rather than an acquired yalor^ 
we learn to encounter danger ? this good at least we 
receiye from it, that we neyer droop under the appre-* 
hension of possible misfortunes, and when we hazard 
the danger, are found no less courageous than those 
who are continually inured to it. In these respects 
our whole community deseryes justly to be admired^ 
and in many we haye yet to mention. 

' In our manner of living we show an eleganoe 
tempered with frugality, and we cultiyate philosophy 
without eneryating the raind. We display our wealth 
in the season of beneficence, and not in the yanity of 
discourse. A confession of poyerty is disgrace to no 
man ; no effort to ayoid it is disgrace indeed. . There 
is yisibly in the same persons an attention to their own 
priyate concerns and those of the public ; and in others 
engaged in the labors of life, there is a competent 
gkill in the affairs of goyernment: for we are thoe 
OBly people who think him that does not meddle in 
state affairs not indolent, but good for nothing. And 
yet, we pass the soundest judgments, and are quick at 
catching the right apprehensions of things, not think- 
ing that words are prejudicial to-nations, but rather 
the not being duły prepared by preyious debatę, be-* 
fore we are obliged to proceed to execution. Herein 
consists our distinguishing excellence, that in the hour 
of action we show the greatest courage, and yet de- 
batę beforehand the expediency of our measures. 
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The courage of others ii tlie resalt of ignorance ; de« 
liberatioił maket thero cowards. And thoae nii' 
donbtedly mnst be owned to baye tbe greatest gouk 
who^ moat acntely senńble of tbę miseries of war and 
tbe sweets of peace, are not henee in tbe leaat de- 
terred from facing danger. 

' In acts of beneficence, fartber, we differ from tbe 
many. We presenre friends, not by receiying bnt by 
eonferring obligations: for be wbo does a kindness 
baa tbe advantage oyer bim, wbo by tbe law of gra- 
litude beeomes a debtor to bis benefactor. Tbe per- 
aon obliged is compełled to act tbe morę insipid part, 
consckras tbat a return of kindness is merely a pay- 
menty and not an obligation. And we alone are splen- 
didly beneficent to otbers, not so mncb from interested 
motires, as for tbe credit of pnre liberality. I sball 
sam np wbat yet remains by oniy adding, tbat our 
Athens in generał is tbe scbool of Greece ; and tbat 
erery single Atbenian amongst us is excelientły 
formed by bis personal qnalifications for all tbe Tari- 
oos scenes of active life, acting witb a most gracefnl 
demeanor, and a most ready babit of dispatcb. 

* Tbat I baye not on tbis occasion madę nse of a 
pomp of words, bnt tbe trutb of facts, tbat heigbt to 
wbicb by sncb a condnct tbis state bas risen, is an ui^ 
deniable proof. For we are now tbe only people of 
tbe world wbo are fonnd by experience to be greater 
tiian in report; tbe only people wbo, repelling tbe 
attaeks of an inyading enemy, exempts tbeir defeat 
from tbe blusb of indignation, and to tbeir tributaries 
yields no discontent, as if snbject to men unwortby 
to command. Tbat we deserye our power, we neęd 
no eyidence to manifest. We baye great and signal 
proofs of tbis, wbicb intitle ns to tbe admiration of 
tbe present and of futurę ages. We want no Homer 
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tt> l»e the herald of our pndse ; no poet to deck off ft 
bisiory with Ihe cbamis of yerse, where tbe opinion of 
exploit8 mu9t snffer by a strict relatśoo. £very sea 
bas been opened by our fleets, and eTery land bas 
been penetrated by our armles, wbicb baye eyery 
wbere left bebind tbem eternal mosuments of our 
eDmity and onr friendship. 

* In tbe jnst defence of sueb a state tbese yictims o€ 
tbeir own yalor, seoming tbe ruin threatened to it, 
baye valiaatly fougbt and brayeły dicd. And eyery 
one of tbose wbo surdye is ready, I am persuaded, to 
itecrifice life in sucb acause* And for tbis reaaon bayo 
I enlarg^ed so mucb on national points, to giye tbe 
ełearest proof tbat in tbe present war we baye morę 
at fftake tban men wbose public adyantages are not so 
raluable, and to illustrate by actnal eyidence, bow 
great a commendation is due to tbem who are now my 
snbjects, and tbe greatest part of wbicb tbey baye 
aiready receiyed. For tbe eneomiums witb wbicb I 
baye celebrated tbe state baye been earned for it by 
tbe brayery of tbeae, and of men łike tbese. And 
sticb compliments migbt be tbougbt too bigb and ex- 
aggerated, if passed on any Greciana but tbem alone. 
The fatal period, to wbicb tbese gallant souU are now 
reduced, is the sarest eyidence of tbeir merit, an eyi- 
dencebegun in tbeir liyesandcompleted ia tbeir deatbs: 
for it is a debt of justice to pay superior bonors to 
men wbo baye deyoted tbeir liyes in figbting for tbeir 
country, tbougb inferior to otbers in eyery yirtue but 
tbat of yalor. Tbeir last seryice efTaces all former de- 
merits, it extend8 to the public ; tbeir priyate> de- 
meanors reacbed only to a few. Yet, not one of these 
was at all induced to sbrink from danger througb 
fondness of tbose deligbts wbicb tbe peaceful affluent 
life bestows; not one was tbe less iayisb of bis life^ 
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througli tbat flattering hope atteodant on want, tkat 
poverty at length might be excbanged for affluence. 
One passion there was in tfaeir minds ronch stronger 
than these ; the desire of vengeance on their enemies. 
Regarding this as the most honorable prize of dangers^ 
they boldly mshed towards the mark, to glut reyenge^ 
and tben to satisfy those secondary passions. Tbe 
uncertain eyent they had already secnred in hope: 
wbat their eyes showed plainly must be done they 
trnstęd their own yalor to accomplish, thinking it 
morę glorions to defend themselyes and die in the 
attempt, than to yield and liye. From the reproach of 
cowardice indeed they fled, but presented their bo- 
dies to the shock of battle ; when, insensible of fear, 
but triumphing in hope, in the doubtful charge they 
instantly dropped, and thus discharged the duty whicb 
braye men owe to their country. 

* As for youy who now suryiye them, it is your busi- 
ness to pray for a better fate ; but to think it your 
duty also to preserye the same spirit and warmth of 
courage against your enemies; not judging of the ex- 
pediency of this from a merę harangue, where any 
man indulging a flow of words may tell you, what you 
yourselyes know as well as he, how many adyantages 
there are in fighting yaliantly against your enemies ; 
but rather, making the daily increasing grandeur of 
this community the object of your thooghts, and grow-> 
ing quite enamored of it. And when it really ap-* 
pears great to your apprehensions, think again, tbat 
this grandeur was acąuired by braye and yaliant men ; 
by men who knew their duty, and in the moments of 
action were sensible of shame ^ who, wheney^er their 
attempts were unsuccessful, thought it dishonor their 
country could stand in need of any thing their yalor 
could do for it, and so madę it tbe most glorious pre- 
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sent. Bestowing thus their lives on the pnblic, they 
have every one received a praise that will never decay,* 
a sepulchre that will always be most illustrions ; not 
that in which their boncs lie mouldering, but that in 
which their famę is preserved, to be on every occasion, 
wheu honor is the employ of either word or act, eter- 
nally remembered. This whole earth is the sepulchre 
of illustrious men ; nor is it the inscriptions on the 
oolumns in their natiye soil alone that shows their me- 
rit, but the memoriał of them, better than all inscrip- 
tions, in every foreign nation, reposited morę durably 
in uniyersal remembrance, than on their own tomb, 
From this very moment, emulating these noble pat- 
tems, placing your happiness in liberty, and liberty in 
ralor, be prepared to encounter all the dangers of war: 
for, to be layish of life is not so noble in those whom 
misfortunes have reduced to misery and despair, as in 
men who hazard the loss of a comfortable subsistenoe, 
and the enjoyment of all the blessings this world 
afibrds, by an unsuccessful enterprise. Adversity, 
a/ter a series of ease and affluence, sinks deeper into 
the heart of a man of spirit than the stroke of death 
insensibly received in the yigor of life and public hope. 
^ For this reason, the parents of those who are now 
gone, whoeyer of them may be attending here, I do 
not bewail, I shall rather comfort. It is well known 
to what nnhappy accidents they were liable from the 
moment of their birth ; and, that happiness belongs to 
men who haye reached the most glorious period of life, 
as these now haye who are to you the source of sor- 
row ; these, whose life has receiyed its ample mea- 
sure, happy in its continuance, and eąually happy in 
its conclusion. I know it in truth a difficult task to 
ńx comfort in those breasts, which will haye freqnent 
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remembraiłces ia seeing tbe happiness of oUiers, of 
wbat they once themselyes enjoyedL And sorrow 
flows Bot from tłie absence of tbose good tbings we 
bare nerer yet «xpeneiiced, but from tbe loss of tbosę 
to wbłck we bave been aocustomed. Tbey wbo are 
not yet by age exempted from issue sbould be com- 
fof ted in tbe bope of baring morę. Tbe cbildren yet 
to be bom wili be a priyate benefit to some, in 4:aiuiBg 
tbem to forget sucb as no longer are, and will be a 
double benefit to tbeir country, in preventiog its deso- 
lation, and pro^iding for its security: for tbose per- 
^ns cannot in common justice be regarded as members 
of eqnal value to tbe public wbo ba¥e no cbildren to 
<expose to danger for its safety. But yon, wbose age 
is already far adyauced, compute tbe greater sdiare of 
bappinesB your longer time bas affbrded for so mucb 
gain, persuaded in your^elyes tbe remainder will be 
but sbort,and enligbten tliat space by tbe glory gained 
by tbese. It is greatness of soul alone tbat neyer 
grows old : nor is it wealth tbat deligbts in tbe latter 
stage of life, as some giye out, so mucb as honor. 

' To you, tbe sons and brotbers of tbe deceased, 
wbateyer number of you are berę, a field of bardy 
contention is opened : for bim, wbo no longer is, 
eyery one is ready to commend, so tbat to wbateyer 
beigbt you pusb your deserts, you will scai^ce eyer be 
tbougbt to equal, but to be somewbat inferior to tbese. 
Enyy will exert itself against a competitor whilst life 
remains ; but wben death stops tbe competition affee- 
tion will applaud witbout restraint. 

* If after tbis it be expected from me to say any 
tiiing to youy wbo are now reduced to a state of widów- 
boody abottt female yirtue, I sball express it all in one 
abort admonition. It is your greatest glory not to be 
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deficient in the virtue peeuliar to yoiir 8ex, asd to gire 
tfae men as little handle as possible to talk of yonr 
behayior, whether well or Ul. 

' I kaYe now discharged the proyince allotted me by 
the laws, and said what I thonght most pertinent to 
this assembly. Our departed friends haye by fncts 
beeu already faonored. Their children from this day 
till they arriye at manhood shall be educated at the 
public expeiise of the state,' which has appointed so 
beneficial a meed for these and all futurę relicts of the 
public conte^ts: for whereyer the greatest rewards 
are proposed for yirtue, there the best of patriots are 
eyer to be found. Now, let eyery one respectiyely 
indulge the decent grief for his departed friends, and 
ihen retire.^ 

Saeh was the manner of the public funeral solem- 
nised this winter, and with the end of which the first 
year of this war also ended. 

Year II. — In the yery beginning of summer the 
Peloponnesians and allies with two-thirds of their 
forces madę an incnrsion, as before, into Attica, under 
the command of Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, 
king of the Lacedsemonians, and, haying formed their 
bamp, rayaged the country. 

They had not been many days in Attica before a 
•ickness^ began first to appear amongst the Athenians, 



> The Uw was, that they shonld be instmcted at the pub- 
lic- expense, and when oome to age, presented with a com- 
plete suit of armor, and honored with the first seats in all 
public places. 

' The hiatorian in the funeral oration has giyen us a yery 
ezalted idea of the Athenian state, and the distinguishing ez- 
cellences of that humane and polite people. The plague, 
which now broke out, enables him to contrast his pieces, and 
giy« hi» history a most agreeable y;ari0ty. It is uow going «o 
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sncfa as WM reported to haye raged before this in other 
parts, as about Lemnos and other places. Yet a 
plague 80 great as this, and so dreadfol a calamity, in 
haman memory could not be paralleled. The physU 
caans at first could administer no relief through utłer 
ignorance ; nay, they died the fastest, the closer their 
attendance on the sick, and all human art was totally 
unaYailing. Whatever supplications were offered in 
tiie temples, whatever recourse to oracles and religions 

be ezceeding solemn, serions, and pathetic. It is as an Łis- 
torian and not as a physician that be giyes us the relation of 
it ; a relation, which in generał bas been esteemed an ela- 
borate and complete performance. He professes to gire 
an accurate detail of it. The accuracy has generally been 
allowed, bnt it bas been blamed as too minutę. Lucretius, 
howeyer, bas transferred all the circumstances mentioned by 
Thucydides into bis poem, 1. yi., enlarging still morę minutely 
on them ; and yet, tbis is tbe greatest ornament, and certainly 
the least exceptionabIe part of his poem. Lucretius, an ex- 
cellent poet, affected to wńte with tbe precision of a philoso- 
pher ; and Thucydides, the historian, always composed with 
tbe spirit of a poet. Hippocrate^ bas left some cases of the 
plague, which be bas recited as a physician ; but not one of 
them is dated at Athens. Thucydides has mentioned notbing 
of his practising there, much less of bis practising with suc- 
oess. He says, on the contrary, tbat 'all human art was jtotaUy 
unayailing j' and bis follower, Lucretius, tbat ' Mussabat 
tacito medicina timore/ Tbe letters of Hippocrates, which 
mention tbis affair, are certainly spurious : tbe facts they 
would establish are witbout any grounds, as Le Clerc bas 
proyed to conyiction in bis ' Histoire de la Mćdecine,' 1. iii. 
They make the plague to haye broken out first in Europę, and 
to haye spread from thence into the dominions of the kine of 
Persia. lliis is ^uite contrary to tbe account of Thucydides, 
and to the experiencA of eyery ace. All plagues and infec- 
tious distempers haye had thąir rise in Africa. Need I aay 
morę than that Dr. Mead has proyed it 1 But wbether his 
account of this plague at Athens be duły succinct, not too mi- 
nutę, serious, affecting; and, wbether J^bucydides has well 
managed the opportunity it gaye him to moralise like a man 
of yirtue and good sense, eyery reader will judge for bimself. 
Tbe translator bas chiefly endeayored to preserye that solemn 
Air, which be thought the prime distinction of the original. 
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rites, all were insignificant ; at last, expedients of thiti 
naturę they totally relinquished, overpowered by ca* 
lamity. It broke out first, as it is said, in tbat part of 
Etbiopia which borders on Egypt; it afterwards 
spread into Egypt and Łibya, and into great part of 
tbe king^s dominions, and from tbence it on a sndden 
iell on tbe city of tbe Atbenians. The contagion 
sbowed itself first in tbe Pirseus, wbicb occasioned a 
report tbat tbe Peloponnesians bad caused poison ta 
be tbrown into tbe wells, for as yet tbere were no 
fountains tbere. After tbis it spread into tbe upper 
city, and tben tbe mortality very mncb increased. 
Łet eyery one, pbysician or not, freely declare bis own 
sentiments about it ; let bim assign any credible ac- 
coiint of its rise, or tbe causes strong enougb in bis 
opinion to introduce so terrible a scenę. - I sball only 
relate wbat it actually was ; and as, from an informa- 
tion in all its symptoms, nonę may be quite at a loss 
about it, if ever it sbould bappen again, I sball giye 
an exact detail of tbem ; baying been sick of it myself, 
and seen many others afflicted with it. 

Tbis yery year, as is unirersally allowed, bad been 
morę tban any otber remarkably free from common 
disorders ; or wbatever diseases bad seized tbe body, 
tbey ended at lengtb in tbis. But tbose. wbo enjoyed 
tbe most perfect bealtb were suddenly, witbout any ap* 
parent cause, seized at first witb bead-aches extremely 
riolent, witb inflammations, and fiery redness in tbe 
eyes. Witbin, tbe tbroat and tongue began instantly 
to be red as blood ; tbe breatb was drawn witb diffi* 
culty, and bad a noisome smell. Tbe symptoms tbat 
-sneceeded tbese were sneezing and boarseness ; and 
not long after tbe malady descended to 4he breast, with 
a yiolent cougb : but wben once settled in tbe sto* 

THUC. VOL, I. M 
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siacb, it excited Yomiiings, ia widcfa was tbrown njpr 
all that matter physicians cali discbarges of bile, at- 
tended with exces8iye torturę. A great part of the 
infected were subject to sjkch Tic^eat hiccnps witbout 
any discharge, as brougbt on them astrong conrulsion ; 
to some bttt of a short, to others of a yery long eon- 
tinuance. The body, to the ontward tomcb, waS' nei- 
tfaer exceeding bot, nor of a paliki bue, but reddkb, 
llrid, marked all orer witb Uttle pnstnles and sores. 
Yet inwardly it was scorcbed with siieb exeessire beat, 
that it conld notbear the ligbtest coyering or the fiaest 
Unen on it, but must be left qnite naked. Theylonged 
for nothing so mach aa to be plunging into cold water ; 
and many of those who wete not properly attended 
threw themselyes into wells, hnrried by a tbirst not to 
be extinguished ; and wbetber they drank mncb or 
little, their torment still continued the same. ^£he 
restlessness of their bodies, and an ntter inability of 
composing themselyes by sleep, neyer abated for a 
moment* And the body, so long as the distemper eon-* 
tinued in its height, had no yisible waste, bttt with** 
stood its ragę to a miracle ; so that most ef them pe- 
rished witbin nine or seyen days, by the beat that 
9corched their yitals, thongh their strengtb was not 
exhaasted ; or, if they continued longer, the distemper 
iell into the belly, causing yiolent ulcerations in the 
bowels, accompanied with an incessant flux, by whicb 
many, reduced to an excessiye weakness, were car- ' 
ried off : for the malady beginning in the bead, and 
settling first there, sunk afterwards gradnally down 
the wbole body. And whoeyer got ss^e throngb aU 
its most dangerous stages, yet the extremities of their 
bodłeś still retained the marks of its yiolence : for 
it shot down into their fingers and toes ; by losing 
which they escaped with life.- Some there were wbo 
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)08t tbetr eyes ; and some wlio being ąnite recorered, 
bad at ODce totally lost all memory, and gutte forgot 
not only their most łntimate friends, but eyen tbeir 
own selyes. For as this distemper was in generał Ti- 
rolent beyond expression, and its eyery part morę 
grievons tban yet bad fallen to tbe lot of hnman na* 
turoy so, in one particular instance, it appeared to b^ 
Bone of tbe natural infirmities of man, sińce tbe birds 
and beasts tbat prey on buman flesb eitber never ap- 
proacbed tbe dead bodies, of wbicb many lay about 
uninterred, or certainly perisbed if tbey erer tasted.^ 
One proof of tbis is tbe total disappearance tben of 
sucb birds ; for not one was to be seen, eitber in any 
otber place, or about any one of tbe carcases. But 
tbe dogs, because of tbeir familiarity witb man, af- 
forded a morę notorious proof of tbis erent. 

Tbe naturę of tbis pestilential disorder was in gene- 
rał, for I bave purposely omitted its many yaried ap- 
pearances, or tbe circumstances particular to some of 
tbe infected in contradiction to otbers, sucb as bas 
been described.. Nonę of tbe common maladies inci- 
dent to buman naturę preyailed at tbat time ; or wbat* 
eyer disorder any wbere appeared, it ended in tbis. 

> This passage is translated close to the letter of the origi' 
nal. It was intended by the author to show the ezcessiye 
malignancy of the ptagae, as the yery flesh of the dead bodies 
was so fatally pestilential to camiyorous animals : * Either 
they never tasted ; or, if they tasted, died.' One proof of this 
is presumptive, arising from the disappearance ot all birds of 
prey. The second was certain, and an object of sensible 
obserration. £yery body could see tbat dogs, those familiar 
animals who live witb and accompany men abroad, either 
neyer tasted ; or, if huncer at any time forced them to it, 
tbey certainly lost their liyes. Lucretras literally translates 
the circumstance itself, bat bas enlarged in the proofs, and 
intimates tbat the distemper raced amongst those animals 
eyen without eating the flesh of the dead, and was generał to 
eyery liyincr species. 
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Some died merely fojr want of care ; and some, witl» 
all the care that could possibly be taken ; nor was any 
one medicine discorered, from whence could be prO" 
mised any certain relief, sińce that which gave ease to 
one was prejudicial to anotber. Whatever difference 
there was in bodies in point of streugtb, or in point -of 
weakness, it arailed nothing ; all were eąually swept 
away before it, in spite of regular diet and stiidied 
prescriptions. Yet the most affecting circumstances 
of this calamity were, that dejection of mind which 
constantly attended the first attack ; for the miud sink- 
ing at once into despair, they the sooner gave them* 
selves np without a struggle ; and that mutual tender- 
uess in taking care of one anotber, which commnni-* 
cated the infection, and madę them drop like sbeep; 
This latter. case caused the mortality to be so great : 
for if fear withheld them from going near one anotber, 
they died for want of help ; so that many houses be- 
came quite desolate for want of needful attendance ; 
and if they ventured, they were gone. This was most 
freqi]ently the case of the kind and coropassionate. 
Such persons were ashamed, out of a selfish concem 
for themselves, intirely to abandon their friends, when 
their menial servants, uo longer able to endure the 
groans and lamentations of the dying, had been com- 
pelled to fly from such a weight of calamity. But 
those especially who had safely gone through it took 
pity on the dying and the sick, because they knew by 
experience what it really was, and were now secure in 
themselvcs ; for it neyer seized any one a second time 
80 as to be mortal. Such were looked on as quite 
happy by others ; and were themselyes at first over- 
joyed in their late escape, and the groundlesś hope 
that hereafter no distemper would prgye fatal to them. 
Beside this reiguipg calamity, the geuerai remoYal 
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froin tbe country into the city was' a heavy grievance; 
morę particularly to those who had been necessitated 
to come hither : for as they had no houses, but dwelt 
all tbe summer season in bootbs, wbere there was 
scarce room to breatbe, the pestilence destroyed with 
tbe utmost disorder; so tbat they lay together in 
beaps, tbe dying on the dead, and the dead on the 
dying. Some were tnmbling one oyer anotber in tbe 
public streets, or lay expiring round abont every foun- 
tain, whitber they had crept to assnage their immode- 
ratę tbirst. The temples, in wbich they had erected 
•tents for their reception, were fuli of the bodies of 
those who had expired there : for in a calamity so out- 
rageously Tiolent, and unirersal despair, things sacred 
and holy had quite lost their distinction. Nay, all 
regulations observed before in matters of sepulture 
were quite confounded, sińce every one buried wherever 
be could find a place. Some, wbose sepulchres were 
already filled by the numbers wbich had perisbed in 
their owu families, were sbamefully compelled to seize 
those of others. They surprised on a sudden the piles 
wbich others had built for their own friends, and 
burned , their dead on them; and some, whilst one 
body was buming on a pile, tossed anotber body they 
bad dragged hither on it, and went their way. 

Thus did the pestilence gire the iirst rise to those 
iniąuitous acts wbich prevailed morę and uiore at 
Athens : for erery one was now morę easily induced 
openly to do what for decency they did only covertly 
before. They saw the strange mntability of outward 
condition, the rich untimely cut off, and their wealtb 
pouring suddenly on the indigent and necessitous ; so 
tbat they thonght it prudent to catch hołd of speedy 
enjoyments and quick gusts of pleasnre ; persuaded 
tbat their bodies and their wealtb migbt be their owa 
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merely for the day. Not any one contintied resolat^ 
enough to form any honest or generous design, wben 
90 uncertain whether be abould lirę to effect it. Wbat* 
eyer he knew could improve the pleaaare or satisfac- 
tion of tbe present moment, tbat be determined to be 
bonor and interest. Rererence of tbe gods or the 
laws of society laid no restraint on tbem ; eitber jndg- 
ing tbat piety and impiety were tbinga quite indiffe* 
rent, sińce they saw tbat all men perisbed alike; or 
tbrowing away eyery apprebension of being called to 
account for their enormities, sińce justice might be 
preyented by deatb ; or ratber, as tbe beayiest of judg- 
ments to wbich man could be doomed was already 
banging oyer their beads, snatching this intenral of 
life for pleasnre, before it fell. 

Witb sucb a weight of calamity were tbe Atbenians 
at this time on all sides oppressed. Their city was one 
scenę of deatb, and tbe adjacent country of ruin and 
deyastation. In this tbeir affliction they called to 
mind, as was Hkely they sbould, the folio wing predic* 
tioD, wbieh persons of the greatest age informed tbem 
bad been formerły madę :*— 

■ Two horrid judgments will at once befall, 

A Doric war without, a plague within your wali. 

There bad indeed been a dispute before, whether 
their ancestors in this prediction read Koifwsj a ' plague/ 
or KifAot, a ' famine/ Yet in tbeir present circum- 
stances, all witb probability agreed that Kot/tas, a 
'plague/ was tbe right: for tiiey adapted tbe int^*- 
pretation to what they no w suffered. But in my sen- 
timents, sbould they eyer again be engaged in a Doric 
war, and a famine happen at tbe same time, they will 
baye reeourse witb equal probability to tbe other in- 
terpr g^llp n. It was fartber remembered by those wbo 
kn&frjfĘjkG oracie giyen to the Łacedasmonians, tbat 
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iHieD tliey inqiiired of liie god, * whether they sbould 
«&gage in this war,' his answer was, tbat ' if they 
carried it on with all their strength, they should be 
▼ictorious, and he himself would figbt on their side ;* 
and therefore they concluded that what now befell was 
the completion of the oracie. The pestilence foroke 
out immediately on the irrnption of the Peloponne- 
isians, and nerer extended itself to Peloponnesus, a 
eircumstance whicb ought to be related. It raged the 
most, aod for the longest time, in Athens ; but after- 
wards spread into the other towns, especially the most 
populous : and this is an exact account of the plague. 
. The Peloponnesians, after they had raraged the in*- 
land par ts, extended their deyastations to those which 
jare called the coast, as far as Mount Łaurium,' where 
4he Athenians had silyer mines. Ańd here they first 
raTaged the part which looks towards Peloponnesus, 
and afterwards that which lies towards Euboea and 
Andros. But Perides, who was then in the command^ 
persisted in the same opinion as before in the former 
tncursion, that ' the Athenians ought not to march out 
against them.' Yet, whUst the enemy was up in the 
country, before they had advanced as far as the coast, 
Jie had equipped a fleet of one hundred ships to inyade 
Peloponnesus ; and when eyery thing was ready he 
put to sea.' On board these ships he had embarked 

1 The silyer mines at I^urium originally belonged to pń" 
yate persons, bat were united to the public donain by The- 
mistocles. A great number of slayes were employed in 
working them, and the produce paid amply for all the labor 
t»estowed on them. Whether the state was much enriched 
by them is a qaestion ; the undertakers and proprietors of 
the slayes who wrougbt them drew great wealth from them, 
as we are told by Xenophon in his treatise of reyenue. 

* Plutarch relates in the life of Pericles, that on thia occa^ 
gion, when all was ready, < when the forces were shipped, 
andj^ericles hima^was just got on board his trireme, th^ 
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four thousand heary-arnied Athenians ; and in yessels 
for transporting horse, now first fitted np for this ser<i- 
vice out of old ships, three hundred horsemen. The 
Chians and the Łesbiaus joined in tfae expedition with 
^fty sail. At the very time tbig fieet wtsnt to sea froin 
Athens they left the Peloponnesians on the coast of 
Attica. When they were arrived before Epidaams, a 
city of Peloponnesus, they rayaged great part of the 
country about it ; and n)aking an assanlt on the city 
itself, had some hopes of taking it, but did not suc^ 
ceed. Łeaving Epidaurus, they rayaged the country 
about Troezene, Halias, and Hermione : all these 
places are situated on the sea-coast of Peloponnesus. 
But sailing hence, they came before Prasise, a fort of 
Łaconia, situated on the sea, around which they laid 
the country waste ; and haying taken the fort by as- 
sault, demolished it. After these performances they 
return ed home, and found the Peloponnesians no longer 
Jn Attica, but retired within their own dominions. 

The whole space of time that the Peloponnesians 
were on the lands of the Athenians, and the Athenians 
employedin their seaexpedition, theplague was making 
hayoc both in the troops of the Athenians, and within 
the city. This occasioned a report that the Pelopon- 
nesians for fear of the infection, as haying been in- 

8un was eclipsed. It soon grew so dark, that all men were 
BStonished at so dreadful a prodigy. Pericles, seeing bis own 
pilot quite terriiied and confounded, tfarew a cloak oyer his 
face, and wrapping him np in it, asked, ' Whether be saw 
any thing dreadful, or any thing tbat portended dangerł* 
The pilot answering in the negatiye ; * Wbat difference, then/ 
he went on, < between this a&r and that, tinless that which 
has darkened tbe sun is bigger than a cloak V Pericles had 
easily leamed of his preceptor Anazagoras howto acconnt for 
eclipses. But whether Plutarch has placed this incident in 
right time, is a qae8tion : for Thucydides, wfao is exact ift 
■these things, mentions no ecUpse of the san this summer* . ' 
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formed by deserters that it raged in the city, and been 
wituess themselyes of their freąuent interments, re- 
tired out of their territory with some precipitation. 
Yet tfaey perseyered in this incursion longer than they 
had ever done before, and madę tbe wbole country one 
continued devastation ; for th« time of their continu- 
ance in Attica was about forty days. 

The same.summer, Agnon, the son of Nicias, and 
Cleopompus, the son of Glinias, joined in the command 
with Pericles, setting themselyes at the head of the 
force, which he had employed before, carried them 
without loss of time against the Chalcideans of Thrace. 
But when they were come up to Potidcea, which was 
still besieged, they played their engines of battery 
against, and left no method unattempted to take it* 
But the success in this attempt did not answer ex* 
pectation, nor indeed was the eyent in any respect th« 
least proportioned to their preparations : for the plagfue 
foUowed them eyen hither, and making grieyous havoo 
amoDg the Atheńians, destróyed the army; so that 
eyen those sóldiers that had been there before, and 
had from the beginning of the siege been in perfect 
health, caught the infection from the troops brought 
thither by Agnon. Phormio, and the body of sixteen 
hundred men under his command, had before this 
quitted Chalcidice, so that Agnon sailed back with the 
ships to Athens, of his four thousaud men the plagne 
having swept away one thousand and fifty in about 
forty days: but the sóldiers who were there before 
were left to carry on the siege of Potidaea. 

After the second incursion of the Peloponnesians^ 
the Atheńians, whose lands were now a second time 
laid waste, who felt the double affliction of pestilence 
and war, had intirely changed their sentiments of 
tbings* The .blame was universally thrown on Peri<< 
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des, as if «t his iiistig«tioii tfaey had eogaged ia tiu8 
war, and by him had been płunged in all these całami- 
ties. TJiey desired with impatience to make up tke 
breach with tbe LacedaemoBiaos ; but though they de- 
apatched an embassy for this piurpose, bo terma could 
be agreed on. Tbaa grierously distressed, and no 
method of resource occurring (o their minds, their 
reaentmeDtfl fell stili beavier on Pericles. He, aeeing 
them ąoite diapirfted with their present misfortunes, 
and intent on such projects as he had reason to expect 
they would, called a generał assembly of the people, 
which, by still continuing in tbe command of the army, 
he was anthorised to do. He had a mind to encourage 
tiiem, to soolłie the hot resentnsents fermenting in their 
breasts, and bring them into a morę calm and oonfideni 
temper. He presented himself before them, and spoke 
«ff follows : — 

* I fully expected, I freely own ijt, to become the 
object of your resentments. I am not ignorapt of the 
causes of it ; and for this purpose haye con^ened this 
assembly, to espostulate with, nay even to reprimaiid 
yott, if without any reason you make me the mark of 
your displeasnre, or cowardly sink under the Weigbt 
of your misfortunes : for it is my firm opinion that by 
the fuli healtih and rigor of a state the happiness of its 
constituents is better secured, tfaan when each separate 
ntember is thriying whilst the public welfare totters. 
Be the satuation of any priyate person prosperous and 
fine as his heart can wish — ^if his country be rnined, 
he himself must necessarily be inrolred in that ruin. 
But he that is nnfortunate in a florishing community 
m&y soon cateh hołd of expedients of redress. When 
therefore your country is able to support the nis- 
fortunes of its eyer^r member, and yet each of those 
members must needs be enyeloped in the ruin of his 
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country, wby will you not join and unitę your efforts 
to preyent that ruin — and not (as you are now gotng 
to do, beeause confounded with your domeśtic mis- 
fortunes) basely d«sert the public safety, and cast the 
most unjust of censures on me wbo adyised tbis war, 
on your own selres also wbo approyed tbis adyice? 
Wbat ! I ara tbe man tbat niust singly atand the storm 
of your asger ! I am indeed the man wbo i am oonfi- 
deut is iMMt inferior to any one amongtft you in knowing 
what ougbt to be known, and in speaking wbat ou^t 
to be spoken, wbo sincerely loyes his country, and is 
iinperior to all the sordid yiews of interest : for be 
wbo tbinks arigbt, and yet cannot comraunicate hia 
own tbouf bts, is jnst as insignificant as if be could 
not tbink at all. He that enjoys botb these facnlties 
in perfection, and yet is an €neniy to bis country, will 
in like manner neyer say any thing for bis country^s 
good : or, tbough be lorę bis country, and be not proof 
against corruption, be may prostitute ey ery thing to 
bis own ayarice. If therefore you judged my qualifi- 
cations in all these respects to be in sorae moderate 
degree superior to those of other men, and were tbus 
drawn into a war by my adyice, there can certainly be 
no reason why I should be accused of baying done 
you wrong. Tbose indeed wbo are already in tbe fast 
possession of all the ends attainable by war must make 
a foolisb cboice if they run to arms : but, if once 
nnder a necesaity, either throngb tamę submission to 
be enslayed by a neighbor power, or by a braye resist- 
ance to get Uie master oyer them — be who fiies danger 
in sucb a case, is much morę worthy of reproach than 
be wbo meets it with bold defiance. 

* I indeed am tbe man i was, and of tbe mind I 
was. It is you wbose resolutions baye wayered ; you 
wbo, wbilst unburt, tbrough my perouasion resoiyed 
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on war, and repent ao soon as yon feel its strokes ; ■ 
who nieaaure the soundnefisof my advice by the weak- 
neas of your own judginents, and therefore condemn 
it, because the present disasters have so intirely en^ 
gaged the wholeof your attention, that yoti haye nonę 
left to perceire the high importance of it to the public. 
Cmel indeed is that reverse of fortunę which bas so 
suddenly afflicted you, dejecting your niinds and dis- 
piriting your former resolutions ! Accidents sudden 
and unforeseen^ and so opposite to that event, you 
might reasonably haye expected» enslaye the mind ; 
which bas been your case in all the late contingencies, 
and roore particularly so in this grieyous pestilence. 
Yet men who are the constituents of such a mighty 
statOy and whose manuers haye been by education 
formed for its support, ought neyer to want that in- ' 
ward fortitude which can stem the greatest of afflic- 
tions, nor by self-desertion utterly to efface their 
natiye dignity. The world will always haye equal 
reason to condemn the person who sinks from a height • 
of glory by his own pusillanimity, and to bate the 
person who iropudently pretends to what he neyer can 
deserye. It must be therefore your duty to suppress 
this too keen a sensibility of your own priyate losses, 
and with united fortitude to act in the defence of the 
public safety. Łet us therefore brayely undergo the 
toils of this war ; and if the toil increases^ let our re- 
solution increase with it. And let these, added to all 
those pther proofs of my integrity I haye exhibited on 
other occasions, suffice to conyince you that your pre- 
sent censures and suspicions of me are rash and ground- 
less. I 

'^ I shall now lay before you a point, which, so far 
as I can judge, you haye as yet neyer properly con- 
«idered| nor haye I in any former discourse insisted 
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on—*' the meanB within your reach, of rising to sU"* 
preme dominion.' Nor should I meddle even now 
with a point/ pompous beyond poetic yisions, did I 
not see you beyond measure fearful and dejected. 
You think you are only mastera of your own depen- 
denta ; but I loudly aver that you are greater masters 
now both at land and sea, those necessary spberes for 
carrying on tbe seryices of life, tban any other power ; 
and raay be greater yet, if so inclined. There is not 
now a king, tbere is not any nation in the universal 
world able to withstand tbat navy, wbich at tbis junc<- 
ture you can launch out to sea. Wby is not this .ex- 
tensive power regarded in balancing tbe loss of your 
bouses and lands, those intolerable damages wbich 
you tbink you baresuffered? It is not so reasonable 
to grieye and despond under sucb petty losses, as to 
despise . from tbo tbougbt tbat tbey are merely tbe 
trappings and embellisbments of wealtb ; to fix tbe 
firm reraembrance witbin us, tbat liberty, in defeuce 
of wbicb we are ready to bazard our all, will easily 
giye us tbose trifles again ; and tbat by tamely sub - 
mitting to our enemies, tbe possessiou of all we baye 
will be taken from us. We ougbt not in eitber of 
tbese respects to degenerate from our fatbers. By toil 

1 Pericles here is about to^ conyince the Athenians tb«t 
tbey may ńse to supremę dominion in conseąuence of their 
nayal superiority. It was bis ambition to ezecute the grand 
eztensive plau wbich was formed originally by Themistocleft. 
And tbe words in which he introduces this topie are so fuli of 
energy, tbat they bear hard on a translator. He calls it a 
point — KofiTfltfScoTcpoy €Xovri rriv irpoalroniinp* My first kU 
tempts at them were yery faint and imperfect. 1 was soon 
conyinced of it by t^e greatest genius of the age, who did me 
the honor to read o^erthis speech in manuscript, and who, as 
be thinks and speaks like Pericles, could not endure that any 
of bis words should be depreciated. I hope now I hare ez- 
pressed all the ideas which the original words include. Mr. 
Hobbes bas intirely dropped them in his translation. 
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aad toil alone they gained these yaluable acqnusitk>iiSy 
defended tbemseWes in the possession, and beąneathed 
the preeiona iuheritance to ua. Aad to lose the ad- 
yaotages we haye possessed will be much morę dis- 
graceful than to haye miscarried in tbeir pursuit. Bat 
we ought to encounter our enemies not with yaler 
only, but with confidence of succesa. Yalor starta up 
eyen in a coward, if he once preyail through luckj 
ignorance; but such a confidence muat be in eyeiy 
mind, which ia serioualy conyinced of its own aupe- 
dority , aa ia now our caae. Nay, eyen when the match 
ia equal, the certainty of what must be done arińng 
from an inward brayery, adda the greater aecurity to 
courage. Confidence then ia not built on hope which 
acta only in uncertainty, but on the aedate determina- 
tion of what it ia able to perform, an aasurance of 
which ia morę guarded againat diaappointment. 

*• It ia farther your duty to aupport the public cha- 
racter (aa in it to a man yon pride yourselyea) with 
which ita extenaiye rnle inyeata our community, and 
either not to fly from toila, or neyer to aim at glory. 
Think not you have only one point at atake, the alter- 
natiye of alayery inatead of freedom ; but think alao 
of the utter loaa of aoyereignty, and the danger of 
yengeance for all the offencea you have giyen in the 
practice of it. To reaign it ia not in your power ; and 
of thia let him be aaaured, who resigna through fear, 
and hopea to eam indemnity by exerting it no longer. 
In your banda it haa run out into a kind of tyranny. 
To take it up aeema indeed unjuat, but to lay it down 
ia exceeding dangeroua. And if auch daatardly aoula 
could perauade othera, they would aoon bring thia 
atate to utter ruin, or indeed any other, where they 
were members, and enjoyed the chief adminiatration 
of affairs : for the undiaturbed and quiet life will be 
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ef a sliort contiitinince without the interposition of a 
vigilant actiyity* Slayery is uerer to be endnred by a 
State tbat once bas gorerned : sttcb a sititatioa can he 
tolerable only to that wbicb bas eTer been dependent. 
^ Suffer not yourselres therefore to be seduced by 
men of sucb mean and groyelling tempers, nor level 
your resentments at me ; sinee, tbougb I advised the 
war, it was not begun without jo\\t approbation, if 
the enemy bas inraded you in sucb a manner as yoH 
oould not bnt expect from your own resołutions never 
to be dependent. What thougb beyond our appre- 
bensioDS we haye suffered the sad yisitation of pesti- 
lence ? Sneb misfortunes no haman foresigbt will be 
able to preyent, thougb I know that eyen this bas in 
8ome measure senred to sharpen your ayersion to me. 
But if this be just, I claim as my lawful rigbt tbe 
glory of all those happy contingencies wbicb may 
eyer befall you beyond your expectation. The eyils 
inilicted by heayen must be borne with patient reaig- 
aation ; and the eyils by enemies with manly fortitude. 
Sucb rational bebayior bas hitherto been habituat in 
Athens ; let it not now be reyersed by you ; by your, 
wbo know to what a pitcb of excellence this state bas 
risen in the esteem of the world, by not yielding to 
adyersity, but by braying all the borrors of war, and 
pouring fortb its blood in tbe glorious cause, bas 
reached tbe bighest summii of power, and eyer sińce 
retained it. The memory of this, time itself wilł neyer 
be able to efface, eyen thougb we may suffier it to 
droop and perish in our bands; as what U human 
must decllne. Our memory I say, wbo, thougb Gre- 
cian» ourselyes, gaye laws to all otber Grecians, stood 
tbe sbock of most formidable wars, resisted them all 
wben combined against us, conquered them all when 
aeparately engaged, and maintained ourselyes in pos- 
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Bession of tbe most florisbing and most powerful state 
in tfae world. These tbings let tbe iudolent and slng-* 
^Ub Bonl condemn, bat tbese let tbe actiye and indus- 
trious striire to emulate, for tbese tbey wbo cannot 
attain will enyy; 

* To be censured and maligned for a time bas been 
tbe fate of all those wbose merit bas raised tbem aboye 
tbe common level ; but wise and judicious is tbe man 
wbo, enjoying tbe superiority, despises tbe envy. An 
arersion so conceived will never last. His merit soon 
breaks fortb in all its splendor, and bis glory is after^ 
wards banded down to posterity never to be forgotten. 
Youy wbo bave so elear a prospect before you, botb of 
wbat will be some time glorious, and of wbat at pre- 
zent is not disgraceful, recollect your own wortb, and 
secure botb. Sink not so Iow as to petition terms 
from tbe Łacediemonians ; nor let tbem imagine tbat 
you feel tbe weigbt of your present misfortnnes. Tbe 
man wbose resolution nerer sinks before it, but strives 
by a braye opposition to repel calamity, sucb, wbetber 
in a public or priyate capacity, must be acknowleged 
to be tbe wortbiest man/. 

By arguments like tbese did Pericles endeayor to 
moUify tbe resentments of tbe Atbenians against biro- 
self, and to diyert tbeir minds from tbeir public cala- 
mities* In regard to tbe public, tbey seemed to be 
satisfied witb all tbat be bad urged ; they desisted 
from soliciting an accommodation witb tbe Lacedaemo- 
nians, and were morę bearty tban ever for continuing 
tbe war* Yet, in tbeir own priyate concerns, tbey 
were grieyously dejected under tbeir present misfor- 
tnnes. Tbe poor citizens, wbo bad but little, could 
not bear witb patience the loss of tbat little. Tbe 
ricb and tbe great regretted tbe loss of their estates, 
witb tbeir country-seats and splendid furniture ; but. 
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worat of ally that instead of peace they had tlie sad 
altematiye of war. Howeyer, neither poor Dor rich 
abated their displeasure to Pericles till they had laid 
on him a pecuniary fine.^ And yet, no long time after, 
80 unsteady are the hnmors of the people, they elected 
him generał again, and intrusted him with the admi- 
nistration of affairs. The keen sense they had at first 
of their own prirate losses soon grew blunt and un- 
affecting;' and they could not hut allow him the most 
capahle person to proyide for all the nrgent necessities 
of the public : for the supremę authority he enjoyed 
in times of peace he had exercised with great modera- 
tion ; he was yigilant and actiye for the good of the 
community, which neyer madę so great a figurę as 
nnder his administration ; and after war broke out, it 
is plaSn he best knew the reach of its ability to carry 
it on. He liyed two years and. si^ inonths from its 
commencement ; and after his death,' his judicious 

^ Plutarch, in the life of Pericles, says, authors are not 
a^eed about the qaantity of the fine at tnis time laid on Pe* 
licles. Some lower it to fifteeo talents, others mount it up to 
fifty, The demagogue wbo incited the people to fine him is 
also said by some to have been Cleon, with whose genius and 
character tbe reader will soon become acąuaioted. 

^ As the historian is berę goin^ to take bis leave of Peri- 
cles, he adjoins a tnie representation of bis patriot spirit. his 
great abilities, his judicious foresigbt, and successful aami- 
nistration. And here, tbe reader may be infonned of some 
points, wbich Thucydides eitber tbougbt needless wben he 
wrote, or foreign to his subject. Pericles bad two sons by bis 
former wife. Tbe eldest of tbem proyed a great yezation to 
his father, wbo was unable to support him in his expensiye 
way of liying. Pericles ba4 no large estate, and be was not 
richer for fingering tbe public money. He laid it all out in 
adorning bis Atbens, and was rewarded for it by giying so 
many magnificent and lasting proofs of bis fine taste in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and buildipg : for tbe city of Romę received 
not so mucb decoration from ber foundation till tbe time of 
tbe Caesars as Atbens did from Pericles alone. Yet econopiy 
was his passion at home, as tbat of his son Xitntippus wm 
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foresight in regard to this wftr was morę and mof^ 
Bcknowleged ; for he bad assured theni they coald not 
fail of success, prorided they wonld not meddle by 
land, but apply tbemseWes solely to their navy, with- 
out being solicitous toenlarge their territories in this 
war, or expo8ing Atbens itself to danger. But they 
łiad recourse to scbemes quite opposite to these ; nay, 
eren to some that bad no connexion at all witb this 



luxury, This son however was taken off by the plague, as 
was afterwards a sister of Pericles, most of his intimates and 
relations, and his other son Paralns. This last was the hea- 
viest blow ; he felt it deeply : and all Athens did all that lay 
in their power to comfort him, since, contrary to a law of Peri- 
cles' own making, they enrolled his son Peiicles, whom he 
bad by Aspasia, an Athenian of the fuli blood. At length he 
was seized himself by the plague ; and, after languisbing a 
long time in a mąnner different to most others, died of it. 
In his last moments he showed to a friend who w«s visiting 
him a charm which the women had hung about his neck, as 
if he was sick indeed when he cOuld submit to such foolery. 
When several of them were sitting round his bed, and, 
thinking he did not bear them, were enumerating the great 
ęxploits of his life, the shining incidents of his administra- 
tion, his rictońes, and the nine trophies he had erected, he 
interrupted them witb these words : * I wonder you lay stress 
on such aotions, in which fortunę claims a share along witb 
me, and which many others have performed as well as myself, 
and yet pass over the highest glory, and most valuable part of 
my character, that no citizen of Athens ever put on mouming 
through me.' The wonderful man, though engaged for forty 
years in business, and constantly attacked by every furious, 
seditious, and turbulent Athenian, had neyer amidst all his 
^ower given way to the spirit of revenge. For this, as Plu- 
torch iinely observes, he in some measure deserVed the lofty 
iitle of Olympijin, too arrogant in any other light for man to 
wear ; sińce gentleness of manners, and the habits of mercy 
and forgiveness, raise men to the nearest resemblance of the 
gods. Plutarcb adds that the Athenians never regretted any 
man so much, and witb so much reason. If the reader be 
willing to hear any morę of Aspasia, the same writer tells us 
that after the death of Pericles she married one Lysicles, a 
Iow and obscure man, and a dealer in cattle, whom howeyerj 
fthe improyed into an Athenian of the first class. 
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war, wherein priyate ambition or prWate interest ptished 
them to such management as was highly prejadicial to 
themselres and their allies. Whenerer these politic 
schemes succeeded, pńvate persons carried off all tbc 
honor and advantage : wheneyer they miscarried, the 
hardships of the war fell morę sererely on the state. 
The reason was this : Pericles, a man of acknowleged 
worth and ahility, and whose integrity was undoubt- 
edly proof against corruption, kept the people in order 
by a gentle management, and was not so much directed 
by them as their principal director. He had not worked 
himself into power by indirect methods, and therefore 
was not obliged to scothe and humor their caprices, but 
could contradict and disregard their anger with pecu- 
liar dignity. Wheneyer he saw them bent on projects 
injurious or unreasonable, he terrified them so by the 
force of his eloąuence, that he madę them tremble and 
desist ; and when they were disguieted by groundless 
apprehensions, he animated them afresh into braye re- 
solation. The state under him, though styled a demo- 
eracy, was in fact a monarchy. His successors moyed 
on a leyel with one another, and yet eyery one affect- 
ing to be chief, were forced to cajole the people, and so 
to neglect the concerns of the public. This was the 
source of many grieyous errors, as must unayoidably 
be the case in a great community and possessed of 
large dominion ; but in particular of the expedition to 
Sicily, the ill conduct of which did not appear so fla- 
grantly in relation to those against whom it was under- 
taken, as to the authors and moyers of it, who knew 
not how to make the proper proyision for those who 
were employed in it : for, engaged in their own priyate 
contests for power with the people, they had not suffi- 
eient attention to the army abroad, and at home were 
tmbroiled in mutual altercations. Yet, ootwithstand-: 
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iDg the roiscarriage in Sicily, in which they lost their 
army , with the greater part of tfaeir fleet, and the sedi-i 
tion which instantly broke out in Athens, ihey bra^ely 
resisted for three years together, not only their first 
enemies in the war, but the Sicilians also in conjunc- 
tion with them ; the greater part of their dependenta 
reyolted from them ; and at length Cyras, the king'8 
son, who, fayoring the Peloponnesians, supplied them 
with money for the seryice of their fleet ; nor could 
at last be conquered, till, by their own intestine fends, 
they were utterly disabled from resisting longer, So 
much better than any other person was Pericles ac-* 
quainted with their strength when he marked out such 
a conduct to them as would infallibly haye enabled the 
Athenian state to haye continued the war longer than 
the Peloponnesians could possibly haye done. 

The lAcedsemonians, in junction with their allies^ 
the same summer fitted out a fleet of one hundred 
ships against the island Zacynthus, which lies oyer-^ 
against EHs. They are a colony of the Achsans of 
Peloponnesus, and were then in league with the Athe- 
nians. On board this fleet were a thousand heayy-i 
armed Łacedaemonians ; and Cnemus the Spartan com- 
manded in the expedition. Making a descent on the 
island, they rayaged great part of the country ; but 
finding the intire reduction of it impractioable, they 
re-embarked and returned home. 

In the close of the same summer Aristeus the Corin-* 
thian, Aneristus, Nicolaus, Protodemus, and Timagoras 
of Tegea, ambassadors from the Łacedaemonians, and 
Polis the Argiye, without any public character, trayel- 
ling into Asia, to engage the Persian king to supply them 
with men and money for carrying on the war, on their 
joumey stop first in Thrace, and address themselyes to 
Sitalces the son of Teres. They had a mind to try if 
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they conld pifeyail on him to qtiit the Athenian alli- 
ance; to march to the relief of Potldsea^ now be* 
sieged by the Athenians ; to desist for the futurę from 
giying the latter any assistance ; and to obtain from 
him a safe conduct through his territory, for the eon- 
tinuance of their journey beyond the Hellespont, to 
Pharnaces son of Pharnabazus, who would afterwards 
conduct them in safety to the royal court. Learchus, 
the son of Callimachus, and Ameiniades, the son of 
Philemon, happening at that time to be with Sitalces^ 
on an embassy from Athens, persuaded the son of Si- 
talcesy who had been madę a citizen of Athens, to 
seize and deliyer them up to them, that they might not 
go forward to the king, to the prejudice of that com- 
munity of which he was a member. He, hearkening 
to their adWce, arrests them just as they were going 
on shipboard to cross the Hellespont, aflter they had 
trarelled through Thrace to the spot marked for their 
embarkation. He executed this by means of some 
trusty persons despatched purposely after them^ along 
with Łearchus and Ameiniades, and expressly ordered 
to deliyer them up to the latter. They, so soon as 
they had got them in their power, carried them to 
Athens. On their arriyal there the Athenians, stand- 
ing in great fear of Aristeus, lest on escape he might 
da them farther mischief, sińce before this he had been 
the authpr of all the projects to their prejudice, both 
at Potidaea and in Thrace, put them to death on the 
yery day of their arriyal, unjudged and suing in yain 
to be heard, and cast them into pits. This cruel usage 
of them they justified from the example of the Lace- 
daemonians, who had in the same manner put to death 
and cast into pits the Athenian merchants and those of 
their allies whom they had seized in the trading yes- 
9els on the coasts of Peloponnesus : for^ in the begin* 
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ning of the war, tbe Łacedemonians had pat to dć&th 
as enemies all those whom they conld take at sea ; not 
those only who belonged to the states in alliance witb 
the Athenians, but eveii such as were of tbe yet neu- 
trał communities. 

About the same time, in tbe end of snmmer, tbe 
Ambraciots, in conjuDction witb many of tbe barba- 
rians whom they bad excited to take up arms, invaded 
Argos of Ampbilocbia, and madę escursions oyer all 
its dependent territory. Their enmity against tbe Ar- 
gires took its original from bence. This Argos was 
first built, and this prorince of Ampbilocbia first 
planted, by Amphilocbus tbe son of Amphiaraus, im- 
mediately after the Trojan war; who, on bis return 
bome, being dissatisfied witb tbe state of affairs in that 
other Argos, founded this city in the gulf of Ambracia, 
and gare it the same name witb tbe place of bis nati- 
Tity. It soon became tbe largest city of Ampbilocbia, 
and the inhabitants were most powerful of any there- 
abouts. Yet many generations after, being sunk by 
misfortunes, they prevailed on tbe Ambraciots border- 
ing on Ampbilocbia to unitę witb them. This com- 
munity of residence brought them to their present use 
of one common lauguage, the Greek : but the rest of 
the Amphilochians are still barbarians. Yet in pro- 
oess of time, the Ambraciots drove the Argiyes from 
amongst them, and kept possession of the city for 
themselres. On this erent, the Amphilochians threw 
tbemselves under the protection of the Acarnanianś ; 
and both together implored tbe succor of the Atbe- 
ntans, who sent thirty ships to their assistance, under 
tbe command of Phonnio. On Pbormio's arrival they 
took Argos by storm ; madę all the Ambraciots słayes ; 
and tben both the Amphilochians and Acarnanianś 
Aftttled tbemselYes to^etber in tbe city. To these in- 
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cidents was first owing the leagne oifeDsive and defen- 
siye between thę Athenians and Acarnanians, The 
chief cause of the inyeteracy which the Ambraciota 
borę to the Argiyes was their haylng madę them in 
this maoner slayes ; and which afterwards impelled 
them, in the confusion of this war, to form this inya* 
ąion, with the junction. of the Chaonians and some 
other neighboring barbarians, Adyancing np to Ar-^ 
gos, they were intire masters of the whole territoryy 
but in yain endeayored to take the town by assault ; 
on which they again returned home, and dispęrsed to 
their respectiye nations. Such were the transactions 
of the summer. 

On the first approach of winter the Athenians sent 
out twenty ships to cruise on the coasts of Pelopon^ 
nesus, under the command of Phormio ; who fixing 
bis station before Naupactiis, kept so strict a guard, 
that nothing durst pass in or ont from Corinth and 
the gulf of Crissa. Six other ships they sent to Caria 
and Łycia, under the command of Melesander, to leyy 
contributions there, and to stop the excursions of the 
Peloponnesian priyateers, harboring in those parts, 
from molestingthe course of their trading yessels from 
Phacelis, Phoenicia, and the adjacent continent. Me** 
lesander, with the Athenian and confederate force he 
had on board his ships, landed in Łycia, and was de- 
feated in the first battle, in which he lost part of his 
army and his own life; 

The same winter the Potidaeans, as they were no 
longer able to hołd out the siege, and as, besides, the 
irruptions of the Peloponnesians into Attica had not 
induced the Athenians to raise it, their proyisions 
being quite spent, and amongst other calamities to 
which their extremities had reduced them, haying been 
forcedto feed on oiie another, theyl^eld a pąrleyabout 
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their surrender with the Athenian officen, who com-^ 
manded in the siege,' Xehophoii the son of Enripides, 
Hestiodonis the son of Aristoclides, and Phanomachna 
the son of Callimachus. They, sensible of the hard- 
ships their troops suffered by long lying abroad in the 
Winter season, and that the carrying on of the siege 
had already cost Athens two thousand talents,' granted 
them a composition. The terms agreed on were these : 
* That they shonld qait the place with their wiyes, 
their children, and auKiliaries; erery man with one 
suit of dothing, bat the women with two ; and with 
a certain sum of money to defray the expense of their 
departure/ By Tirtue of this composition they went 
away to Chalcis, where erery one shifted for himself. 
But the Athenians called their getaerals to account for 
their conduct, becanse they had signed this composi- 
tion without their prińty (for they thought it in their 

* In this siege of Potidsa two penons-serred affiongst the 
heayy-anned as private soldiers, one of whom was the glory 
of human naturę ; and the other the glory and hane of his 
Country : I mean the dirine Socrates, and, at this time, yoanr 
Alcibiades. Plutarch, in the Ufe of Alcibiades, says, they 
lay in the same tent, and fought always side by side. Once, 
in a sharp skirmish, both of them distinguished themselires 
abore alf their fellow-soldiers. Alcibiades at length was 
wounded and dropped ; Socrates stood over and defended 
him, and sayed both bim and his arms from the enemy. So- 
crates therefore had the justest right to the public reward, as 
the person who had behared best In this action ; biit when 
the generała, on account of Alcibiades' quality, showed ą 
great desire to confer honor on bim, Socrates, willing also to 
Increase his ardor for gallant actions, tumed witness in his 
faror, and procured him the wreath and the public present 
of a complete suit of armor. Socrates coreted no recompense 
for brare exploits but the consciousness of having performed 
them, and young Alcibiades was to be nursed up to yirtue. 
He was capable of eyery depee either of rirtue or yice : and 
Socrates idways endeavorea tp encourage him in the former, 
And giye his eager and enterprising souf the iust direction* 

» 887,500/. sterling. ^ 
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power to have madę them surrender at discretion), 
and afterwards sent to Potidsea some of their people^ 
whom tbey settled in a colony there. These things 
were done this winter ; and so ended the second year 
of thifl war, the history of which has been compUed 
by Thucydides. 

Year iii. — Early the next summer, the Pelopon-» 
nesians and their allies, omitting the incursion as be- 
fore into Attica, marched their forces against Plataea* 
Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Łace- 
daemoniansy commanded, who having encamped his 
army, was preparing to rayage the adjacent country* 
He was interrupted by an embassy from the Platseans, 
who addressed themselyes to him in the following 
manner : 

' The war, O Archidamns and Łacedasmonians, you 
are now leyying on Platcea is a flagrant breach of 
oommon justice, a blemish on your honor and that of 
your fathers. Pausanias, the Łacedsemonian, son of 
Cleombrotns, when, aided by those Grecians, who 
cheerfuUy exposed themselyes with him to the danger^ 
of that battle which was fought on our land, he had 
deliyered Greece from Persian slayery ; at a publik 
sacrifice to Jupiter the Deliyerer, solemnised by him 
on that occasion in the public forum of Platsea, called 
all the confederates together, and there conferred 
these priyileges on the Plataeans : ' That they should 
haye free possession of the city and territory belong- 
ing to it, to be goyerned at their own discretion ; that 
no one should eyer unjustly make war on them, or 
endeayor to enslaye them ; and in case of such at- 
tempts, all the confederates then present should ayenge 
it to the utmost of their power/ Such grateful re- 
tums did your fathers make us in recompense of our 
yalor^ and the zeal we excited in the common dangers. 
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Yet their geBerositj you are now reTersing — ^yon^ 
with the Thebans our inveterate foes, are come hither 
to cnslaTe lu. But by the gods wbo were then wit* 
neMes to the oath they swore, by all the tatelary dei- 
lie» both of your own and of our coramimity, we ad- 
jurę you to do no damage to Platsean grouod, nor to 
▼iolate your oaths, but to retire and lea^e us in that 
state of independence which Pausanias justly esta- 
blished for ua/ To these worda of the Platseans 
Archidamns madę this reply : 

* What you haye urged, ye men of Platsea, is juat 
ftnd reaaonable, if it be found agreeable to your 
actions. Łet the declarations of Pausanias be ob* 
aenred; be free and independent yourselyes, and at 
the same time vindicate their own freedom to others, 
to those who, after participation of the same coramon 
dangers, madę that oath in your fayor^ and yet are 
now enslayed by the Athenians. To rescue them and 
others from that slayery haye our preparations been 
madę, this war bas been undertaken. You who know 
what liberty is, and are such adyocates for it, do you 
«bide firmly by your oaths ; at least, as we heretofore 
adyised you, keep at qniet, enjoying only what is pro- 
J)erly your own ; side with neither party ; receiye both 
in the way of friendship, in the way of enmity neither. 
To a condnct like this we neyer shall object/ 

When the Platcean ambassadors had heard this re- 
ply of Archidamns they returned into the city, and 
loommunicating what had passed to the body of the 
^tizens, they carried back in answer to him, * That 
they could not possibly comply with his proposal», 
without the consent of the Athenians^ because their 
wiyes and children were in their power: that they 
were apprehensiye a compliance might endanger their 
whole commnnity, sińce in snch a case either thó 
' ^s might not confirm the neutrality, or th6 
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Thebans, tr ho were comprehended in the same neutrał 
oath ta the two principal powers, might again attempt 
to seize tfaeir city/ Archidamus, to remove their apo' 
prehensioDs, spoke as foliowa : * Delirer up your city 
and your houses to iis Łacedaemonians; let as knoir 
thebounds of your territory and the exact Dumber of 
your trees, and make as true a calculation as yon pos- 
sibly can of all that belongs to yon. Depart your^ 
aelyes, and reside whereyer you please so long as the 
war continnes ; at the end of it we will restore every 
thing agsiin. In the mean time we will make the best 
use of eyery thing intrusted to ns, and pay you an 
annual equiyalent for your subsistence/ On hearing 
this^ they again retumed into the city, and the whokr 
body of the people assisting at a generał consultation, 
they retumed for answer, ' That they desired only to 
oommunicate the proposals to the Athenians, and then 
with their approbation would accept them. In the. 
mean time they begged a suspension of arms, and to 
haye their lands spared from depredation/ He granted 
them a truce for fhe time requisite to receiye an answer^ 
and forbore rayaging the country. 

The ambassadorą of Platea, haying been at Athens* 
and consulted with the Athenians, return again with 
this answer to their city : ' The Athenians say, that 
in no preceding time, eyer sińce we entered into eon- 
federacy with them, did they ever suffer us in any 
respect to be injured : that neither will they neglect 
us now, but send us a powerful aid. And you they 
solemnly adjure, by the oaths which your fathers have 
swom, to admit no change or innoyation in the league 
subsisting between you and them.' When the ambas^ 
sadors had thus deliyered the answer of the Athenians, 
after some consultation the Platseans resolyed, * neyer 
to desert them i to bear any deyastation^of their lan4s| 
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my, if sueh must be the case, to behold it with pa^ 
tienoe, and to suffer any extremitie8 to which their 
enemies might rednce them ; that, farther, no person 
should stir out of the city, but an answer be giren 
from the wallB, ^ That it was impossible for them to 
iiccept the terms proposed by the Lacedsemonians/ 

This was no sooner heard than Archidamus the king 
tnade this solemn appeal to all their tutelary heroes 
and gods : ' Ye gods and heroes/ said he, ^ who pro- 
tect this region of Plataea, bear witness to us, that it 
was not till after a yiolation of oaths already swom 
that we haye marched into this country, where our 
fathers through the blessings you sent down on their 
prayers orercame the Medes, and which you then 
inade that fortunate field whereon the arms of Greece 
were crowned with yictory ; and that whateyer we shall 
here undertake, our eyery step shall be agreeable to 
justice. We haye ofiered many honorable conditions 
to them, which are all rejected. Grant therefore our 
supplications, that the first transgpressors of justice 
inay receiye their punishment, and that those who fight 
with equity may obtain reyenge/ After this solemn 
address to the gods^ he roused np his army into ac- 
lion. 

He first of all formed an inclosure round about them 
with the trees they had felled, so that no one could get 
out of the city* In the next place, they raised a 
mount of earth before the place, hoping that it could 
not long hołd out a siege against the efibrts of so large 
an army. Haying felled a quantity of timber on 
Mount Cithteron, with it they framed the mount on 
either side, that thus oased it might perform the ser* 
yice of a wali, and that the earth might be kept from 
mouldering away too fast. On it they heaped a quan« 
lity of matter, both stones and earth, and whateyer 
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else wonld cement together and increase the biilk« 
This work employed them for serenty days and nigbta 
witbout intermission, all being alternately employed 
in it, 80 that one part of the army was carrying it on^ 
whilst the other took the necessary refreshments of 
food and sleep. Those Łacedeemonians who had the 
Gommand orer the hired troops of the other states 
had the care of the work, and ohliged them all to 
asaist in carrying it on. The Platseans, seeing this 
mount raised to a great height, built a counterwork of 
wood, close to that part of the city wali against which 
this mount of earth was thrown up, and strengthened 
the inside of it with bricks, which they got for thia 
iise by pulling down the adjacent bouses. The wooden 
case was designed to keep it firm together, and pre** 
Tent the whole pile from being weakened by its height. 
They farther covered it over with sheep-skins and 
hides of beasts, to defend the workmen from missire 
weapons, and to presenre the wood from being fired 
by the enemy. This work within was raised to a 
great height, and the mount was raised with equal ex-* 
pedition witbout. On this, the Platasans had recourse 
to another device. They broke a hole through the wali, 
close to. which the mount was raised, and drew the 
earth away from under it into the city. But this being 
discoyered by the Peloponnesians, they threw into 
tiie hole hurdles madę of reeds and stufiied with elay, 
which being of a firm consistence, could not be dug 
away like earth. By this they were excluded, and 
80 desisted for a while from their former practice. 
Yet digging a subterraneous passage from out of the 
city, which they so luckily continued that it under- 
mined the mount, they again withdrew the earth from 
nnder it. This practice long escaped the discoyery of 
the besiegersy who still heaping on matter, yet the 
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wotk grew rather less, as the eartb was drawn away 
from the bottom, and that aboye fell in to fili up tbe 
void. However, still apprehensiye, that as they were 
few in number, they should not be able long to hołd 
out against such numerous besiegers, they had re- 
course to another project. They desisted from carry- 
ing on the great pile which was to counterwork the 
mount, and beg^nning at each end of it where the wali 
was Iow, they mn another wali in the form of a cre- 
scent along the inside of the city, that if the great wali 
should be taken this might afterwards hołd out, might 
lay the enemy under a necessity of throwing up a 
fresh mount against it, and that thus the farther they 
advanced the difficulties of the siege might be doubled, 
ttnd be carried on with increase of danger. 

When their mount was completed the Peloponne* 
sians played away their battering engiues against the 
wali; and one of them they worked so dextrou8ly 
from the mount against the great pile within, that 
they shook it Tery much, and threw the Platsans into 
eonsternation. Others they applied in different parts 
against the wali, the force of which was broken by the 
Plataeans, who threw ropes around them : they also 
tied large beams together, with long chains of iron at 
both ends of the beams, by which they hung down- 
wards from two other transTerse beams inclined and 
extended beyond the wali ; these they drew along ob- 
liquely, and against whaterer part they saw the 
engines of battery to be aimed they let go the beams 
with a fuli swing of the chains, and so dropped them 
down directly on it, which by the weight of the stroke 
broke off the beak of the battering machinę. On this the 
Peloponnesians, finding all their engines useless, and 
their mount effectually counterworked by the fortifi- 
cation within, concluded it a business of no littk 
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•hazard to take the place amidst so matiy obstaclei^ 
and prepared to draw a circum\rallation about it. > 

But first tbey were willing to try wbether it were 
not posBible to set tbe town on fire, and bum it down^ 
as it was not large, by help of a bńsk gale of wind ; 
for they cast their thoughts towards eyery expedient 
of taking it without a large expense and a tedious 
blockade. Propuring for this purpose a quantity of 
fagots, they tossed them from their own móunt into 
the Yoid space between the wali and the inner fortifi- 
cation. As many hands were employed in this bu8i>- 
ness, they had soon filled it up, and then proceeded 
to toss morę of them into the other parts of the city 
lying beyondy as far as they could by the advantag« 
which the eminence gaye them. On these they threw 
fiery balłs madę of sulphur and pitch, which caught 
the fagots, and soon kindled such a flame as befbre 
this time no one had erer seen kindled by tbe art of 
man. It has indeed sometimes happened, thatwood 
growing on mountains has been so beated by the attri- 
tion of the winds, that without any other cause it has 
broken out into fire and flame. But this was exceeding 
fierce; and the Platseans, who had bafHed all other 
efforts, were very narrowly delivered from perishing 
by its fury ; for it cleared the city to a great distanoe 
round about, so that no Platsean durst approach it: and 
if tbe wiad had happened to have blown along with it, 
as the enemy hoped,.they must all unayoidably have 
perished. It is now reported, that a heayy rain falling 
on a sudden, attended with claps of thunder, estin** 
gnished the flames, and put an end to this imminent 
danger. 

The Peloponnesians, on the failure of this project^ 
marched away part of their army ; but, continuing the 
remainder there, raised a wali of circumyallation quite 
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round the city, the troops of every confederate stafe 
executing a determinate part of the work. Both in- 
flide and outside of this wali was a ditch, and by first 
^igginS these they had got materials for brick. This 
work being completed about the rising of Arctums,* 
they left some of their own men to guard half of the 
wally the other half being left to the care of the Boeo- 
tians ; then marched away with the main army, and 
diiniiflsed the auxiliary forces to their respectiye cities. 
The Platseans had already sent away to Athens their 
wiyesy their children, their old people, and all the 
useless crowd of inhabitants. There were only left in 
the town during this siege four hundred Plataeans, 
eighty Athenians, and one hundred and ten women to 
prepare their food. This was the whole number of 
them when the siege was first formed ; nor was there 
any other person within the wali, either slaye or free* 
And in this manner was the city of Platsea besieged in 
form. 

The same snmmer, and about the time that the army 
appeared before Platsea, the Athenians, with a body 
of their own people, consisting of two thousand heary- 
armed, and two hundred horsemen, inyaded the Chał- 
cideans of Thrace and the Bottiaeans. The com was 
in the ear when this army was led against them under 
the command of Xenophon, the son of Euripides, and 
two ccdleagues. Corning up to Spartolus, a town in 
Bottisa, they destroyed the com, and hoped to get 
possession of the place by the management of a fac- 
tion they had within. But a contrary party, haying 
sent in good time to Olynthus, had procured from 
thence an aid of heayy-armed and other force for 
tfaieir protection. These eyen madę a sally oal of 

I 3egiimiDgofSeptember, 
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Spartolus, and forced the Athenians to a battle 'under 
the walls of the town. The heavy-armed Chalcideans, 
Mrith some of their auxiliarie8, were defeated by the 
Athenians, and retired into Spartolus. The horse and 
light-anned Chalcideans got the better of the horse and 
light-anned Athenians ; but they had with them a smali 
number of targeteers from the province called Crusis. 
On the lirst joining of battle other targeteers came to 
their assistance from Olynthus. The light-armed of 
Spartolus seeing this reinforcement just come up, and 
reflecting that they had receired no loss before, with 
reanimated courage again charged the Athenians, in 
conjunction with the Chalcidean horse, and the fresh 
reinforcement. The Athenians retired to the two com- 
panies which they had left to guard the baggage. 
Herę they drew up agaiń ; and whenever they thought 
proper to charge, the enemy fell back ; when they re- 
treated from. the charge, the enemy pressed on and 
infested them with missive weapons. The Chalcidean 
iiorse rode up where they thought they could break 
them ; and falling in without fear of a repulse, put the 
Athenians to flight, and pursued them to a great dis- 
tance. The Athenians fled for refuge to Potidaea ; and 
afterwards, t)btaining a truce to fetch off their dead, 
retnrned with their shattered army to Athens. In this 
action they lost four hundred and thirty men, and ałl 
their commanders. The Chalcideans and Bottiasans 
erected a trophy; and, having taken proper care of 
their dead, separated to their own cities. 

Not long after this, in the same summer, the Am- 
braciots and Chaonians, who aimed at the total reduc- 
tion of Acarnania, and to compass a generał defection 
there from the Athenians, prerailed on the Łacedse- 
monians to supply them with shipping from their con- 
federate cities, and to send a thousand heary-armed 
THUC* VOL. I, o 
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into Acarnania. They told tiiem fhat, * if they wonld 
join tfaem witk a land and a naval force at the same 
time, it wonld be impossible for the Acamanians tó 
succor one another by sea; that hence they might 
eaafly get all Acarnania into their power, from whmce 
they might become masten of Zacynthus and Cephal- 
lene, and a stop wonld then be madę to the Athenian 
cruises on the coasts of Peloponnesns ; nay, that there 
was eyen a hope of redncing Naupactus/ This scheme 
was pleasing to the Lacedsemonians, who ordered Cne*> 
mus, yet their admirał, to sail thither with a few ships, 
having on board the heayy-armed ; and circnlated or- 
ders to their confederates to fit ont tiieir ships, and 
repair with all expedition to Łencas. The Corinthians 
were those who showed most zeal for the Ambraciota, 
a colony of their own ; and the shipping of Corinth, 
Sicyon, and the ad^acent places, was prepared with all 
possible expedition ; but that of Łeucas, Anactorinm, 
and Ambracia, was already at Lencas, and waiting for 
the rest. Cnemus and the thonsand heavy-amied per- 
formed their Toyage undiscovered by Phormio, who 
commanded the Athenian fleet of twenty sail, stationed 
ronnd Nanpactns, and immediately landed his men for 
the destined senrice. Besides the thonsand Pelopon- 
nesians he brought with him, he was now joined by 
the Ambradots, Leucadians, Anactorians, of the Gre- 
cians; of the barbarians, by a thonsand Chaonians 
not snbject to a regal goyernroent, bnt commanded by 
Photius and Nicanor, men of thóse fiumiłies which had 
a right to command by annnal election. With the 
dhaonians came the Thesprotians, who also had no 
king. Sabyłinthus, gnardian of their king Tharyps, 
yet a minor, led the Molossians and Atintanians. The 
Pararseans were headed by their own king Orcedus, 
who had also the command of a thonsand Orestians, 
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•abj«ct8 of Antiochiis, which seryed with his froops by 
the permission of Antiochus. Perdiccas sent also a 
thousand Macedonians, of which the Athenians were 
ignorant ; but these were not yet come up. 

With these forces Cnemns began his march, withont 
waiting the arriyal of the ships from Corinth ; and 
passing throngh Argia, they destroyed Łimncea, a yil^ 
lagę unfortified. They marched next for Stratus, the 
capital city of Acamania ; jndging that if they first 
took this, all other places would readily submit. The 
Acamanians, finding a large army broken in amongst 
them by land, and morę enemies coming to attack 
them by sea, gaye np all yiew of snccoring one another, 
and stood separately on their own defence. They sent 
Information to Phormio, and reąuested him to come 
up to their relief. He sent them word, ' he could not 
possibly leare Naupactus without a guard, when a 
fleet was ready to sail from Corinth.' The Pelopon- 
n^sians and their allies, diyiding themselyes into three 
bodies, adyanced towards the city of the Stratians, 
wijfch a design to appear before it, and if it did not sur- 
render at once, to storm it without loss of time. The 
Chaonians and the rest of the barbarians marched in 
the middle ; to the right were the Łeucadians, Anac- 
torians, and their auxiliaries ; to the left Cnemus with 
his Peloponnesians, and the Ambraciots ; each body at 
80 great a distance from the rest, that sometimes they 
were out of one another's sight. The Grecians, in 
their march, kept firm within ranks, and guarded all 
their motions, till they came up to the spot ńt for their 
encampment. But the Chaonians, confident of their 
own brayery, and yaluing themselyes as the most mar- 
tial people in that part of the world, could not bear 
the delay of enoamping, but with the rest of the bar- 
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barians rasbiiig eagerly forwards, tbought to take' the 
town at a shout, and carry alL tbe honor. The Stra* 
tians, finding them thus adyanced, tbought, that could 
tbey master them tbus detacbed, tbe Grecians Ti^ould 
become morę ayerse to attack them. With this yiew, 
tbey placed ambuscades in tbe approacbes of the city ; 
and when tbe enemy was near, rushed up at once from 
the places of ambush, and out of tbe city, charging 
them on all sides. Tbe Chaonians were thrown into 
constemation, and many of them were slain. Tbe rest 
of tbe barbarians, when tbey saw them give way, durst 
not keep their ground, but fled immediately. Neither 
of tbe Grecian bodies knew any tbing of this engage- 
ment, so bastily bad those advanced, and were sup* 
posed to baye done it only to encamp with greater ex- 
pedition : but when the barbarians came running back 
to them in disorderly rout, tbey receiyed them into 
shelter ; and all closing firm togetber, stood quiet the 
rest of tbe day. Tbe Stratians durst not directly as- 
sault them, because tbe otber Acarnanians were not 
yet come up to tbeir assistance, but were continually 
slinging at them from a distaiice ; tbus harassfing thetfi 
abundantly, but unable, without better weapons, to 
make them dislodge : the Acarnanians only could baye 
attacked them with effectual yigor. 

By the fayor of a dark night Cnemus withdrew his 
army by a quick march to tbe riyer Anapus, wbich is 
eighty stadia ^ distant from Stratus. Tbe next day he 
obtained a truce to fetcb off tbe dead: and the Oeniadae 
coming up in a friendly manner to his relief, he went 
to take refuge amongst them, before tbe Acarnanians 
could draw tbeir succors togetber ; and from tbence 

1 About eigbt miles. 
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the fbrces which composed his army marched to tbeir 

own homes : but the Stratians erected a trophy on ac- 

count of their victory over the barbarians. 

The fleet of Corinth and the other confederate states 

that was to sail from the gulf of Crissa, to attend the 

orders of Cnemus, and prerent the Acarnanians on the 

coast from succoring those within the land, neyer ar- 

riyed : for, about the time of the action at Stratus, 

they had been compelled to fight the Athenian sąnadron 

of twenty ships, stationed at Naupactus, under the 

command of Phormio. Phormio had watched their 

coming out of the gulf, intending to attack as soon as 

ever they got out to sea. The Corinthians and their 

allies sailed out indeed, yet not so well prepared to 

iight by sea as to forward the land expedition on Acar- 

nania. They neyer imagined that the Athenians, with 

their twenty ships, durst presume to attack them who 

had forty-seven : yet when they saw them steering the 

same course on the opposite shore, they kept first 

along their own coast, and afterwards from Patrse of 

Achaia stretched oyer to the opposite side, in ordćr to 

make for Acarnania. But no w again they descried 

them standing directly against them from Chalcis and 

the riyer Eyenus, aud found they had obsenred their 

anchoring the night before. Thus were they compelled 

to come to an engagement in the midst of the open 

seaJ The ships of eyery state were under the com- 
* 
^ Phormio was watcbing to catch them in the open sea, as 
Thucydides says above. They were now out of the gulf, 
stretching across the sea, in the midst of which Phormio 
came up to them, and engaged. The sea without the capes 
that form the mouth of the gulf of Crissa is indeed a narrow 
sea, bat then it was open sea in regard to the gulf within the 
capes, and gaye Phormio all the advantages which morę ex- 
pert seamen knew how to use. As the Peloponnesian fleet 
fitood out.from Patrse in Achaia, and the Athenian from Chal- 
cis in iEtolia, the situation of Ihose two places easily guides 
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nand of those who bad been appointed by their prin- 
cipals : oyer the Coriotbians were Macbon, Isocrates, 
and Agatharcbidas. The Pelopoonesians drew iip tbeir 
abips in form of a circle, as large as they possibly 
coald, witbont leaying open a passage for the sbips of 
tbe enemy. Tbe beads of tbe sbips stood to sea, tbe 
stems were turned inwards. Within were ranged tbe 
smali yessels tbat atteoded tbe fleet, and fiye abips tbat 
were pfime sailers, wbicb were to start out at narrow 
passages, wbereyer tbe enemy sbould begin tbe attack. 
Tbe Athenians, drawing up tbeir sbips in a linę, and 
sailing qiute round tbem, bmsbed along by tbem in 
tbeir passage, and making successiye feints of en- 
gaging, forced tbem to draw into a smaller compass. 
Pbormio bad beforeband giyen strict orders not to en- 
gage witbout tbe signal; for be boped the enemy conld 
not long presenre that order of battle like a land army, 
but tbat tbe sbips must fali foul one on another, and 
tbe smali yessels within giye tbem no little embarrass- 
ment ; tbat fartber, the wind would blow out of tbe 
gulf, as was usual eyery morning ; in expectation of 
wbicb be continued to sail round about tbem, and then 
they could not possibly keep firm in their stations for 
any time. He thought, farther, that tbe time of en- 
gagement was intirely in his own power, as bis sbips 
were the best sailers, and that it was most adyisable to 
begin at sucb a jancture. As soon as tbat wind began 
to rise, and the gręater sbips, now contracted into a 
narrow circle, were disordered botb by the wind and 
tbe smaller yessels within, one falling foul on anotber, 
tbe poles were applied to push tbem off again. Amidst 

to the place of the engagement. Phormio got a deal of bonor 
hy this action, which Plutarch in his piece about the * glory of 
the Athenians ' reckons up amongst the most remarkable ez* 
.ploits related by our historiaii. 
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the noise caused by this eonfasión, calling out to take 
eare, and cursing one another, they could no longer 
faear the orders of their commandera or their mastera ; 
and the sea beg^ning to ran so high as to render nse- 
less the oars of inexperienced mariuers^ as they were, 
they left the unmanageable ships to the piłots' art. 
£xactly at this juncture Phonnio gare the signal. The 
Athenians engaged^ and at the first shock sunk ooe of 
the admiral-ships, and sereral morę afterwards in the 
different parts of the engagement. They pursued their 
success with so much fury» that amidst the generał 
disorder not one durst think of resisting, but all with 
the greatest precipitation fled towards Patrae and Dyme 
of Achaia. The Athenians pursued, and took twelre 
of their ships ; and having slaughtered most of the 
crews, drew off to Molychrium ; and haying erected a 
trophy on the promontory, and consecrated a ship to 
Neptane, retumed to their station at Naupactus. 

The PeloponnesianSy without loss of time, crept along 
the coast with the remnant of their fleet sayed at Patrce 
and Dyme, to Cyllene, a dock belongiug to the Eleans ; 
whither, after the battle of Stratus, arriyed also from 
Łeucas, Cnemus and the ships of that station, which 
ought to haye been joined by these other. The Łace- 
daemonians sent thither Timocrates, Brasidas, and Ły- 
cophron, to assist Cnemus in his nayal conduct, order- 
ing him to get ready for a morę successful engagement, 
and not to leaye the dominion of the sea to such a smah 
Bumber of ships: for their late defeat appeared to them 
quite unaccountable, especially as this was the first 
trial they had of an engagement at sea ; nor could 
they think it so much owing to a want of skill in nayał 
affairs as to a want of coUrage ; neyer balancing the 
long experience of the Athenians with their own short 
ąpplication to these matters. These persons therefore 
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they sent away in anger; who, coming to Cnemus, 
isaued their circular orders to the states for new quotas 
of shipping, and refitted what was already there for 
anotber engagement. Phormio also sent messengers 
to Athens with an account of tbese preparations,. and 
to report the yictory they had already gained; re- 
questing a farther reinforcement of as many ships as 
they could espeditionsly despatch, sińce he was ia 
daily expectation of another fight. 

Twenty ships were the number they agreed to send 
him ; but they ordered him who was to conduct them to 
touch by the way at Crete : for Nicias, a Cretan of 
Gortys, a public friend of the Athenians, had per-- 
suaded them to appear before Cydonia ; assuring them 
that this place, which had been an enemy to them, 
should soon be their own. This he insinuated merely 
to gratify the Polychnitae, who bordered on the Cydo- 
nians. The commander therefore with these ships 
went to Crete, and joining the Polychnitte, raraged 
the territory of the Cydonians; by which, together 
with adyerse winds and weather unfit for sea, no little 
tirae was unseasonably wasted away. 

The Peloponnesians at Cyllene, during the time 
that the Athenians lay weather-bound in Crete, haying 
got eyery thing in readiness for another engagement, 
sailed along the coast of Panormus of Achaia, where 
the land forces of the Peloponnesians were gone to 
forward their attempts. Phormio, likewise, with the 
twenty ships which had fought the former battle, sailed 
np to CapeMolychrinm, and lay at anchor just without 
it« This cape belonged to the Athenian alliance, but 
the other cape oyer against it belonged to the Pelo- 
ponnesians.^ The arm of the sea which diyides them is 

> Tbe cape on the Peloponnesian side was called Bhium,. 
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about seyen stadia^ oyer ; and this is the mouth of tbe 
galf of Crissa. The Peloponnesians, with a fleet of 
seyenty-seyen ships, rode also at ancbor nader the 
cape of Achaia, which is not far distant from Panor- 
mns, where their land forces lay. When they had 
here a sight of the Athenians, both parties lay for six 
or seyen da^s oyer against eacb other, intent on the 
needful preparations for engaging. The scheme on 
each side was this : the Peloponnesians, struck with 
their former defeat, wonld not sail from without their 
capes into the open sea: the Athenians would not enter 
into the straits, judging it would be an adyantage to 
the enemy to fight in a narrow compass. At length 
Cnemns, Brasidas, and the other Peloponnesian com- 
manders, desirous to come soon to an engagement, 
before the Athenian 8quadron should receiye a rein* 
forcement, called first their soldiers together, and see- 
ing some of them not yet recoyered from the terror 
occasioned by the former defeat, and by no means 
eager to fight again, endeayored to animate and rouse 
up their courage by the foUowing harangue : — 

' If the former engagement, ye men of Peloponne- 
sus, aifects any of you with sad apprehensions about 
the eyent of another, know that it by no means af- 
fords you any reasonable ground for such desponding 
thoughts. That was owing, as you well know, to a 
deficiency in all needful preparations; for you were 
not then fitted out for seryice of sea, but for the ser- 
vice of land. We then were distressed in seyeral re- 
dpects by the adyerse turns of fortunę ; and in some, 
we, who fought for the first time at sea, ran into errors 
through want of skill. It thus happened that we were 

or the Khium of Achała ; the opposite cape Antirrhium, or 
Molychrium. 

> About three ąaarters of a mile. 
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defeated, bat not through any cowardice of onr own. 
There can be no reaaon for men, who were not cod- 
ąuered by superior conrage, but wbo can explicitly 
account for the means of their defeat, to let their spirits 
be sunk by a calamity merely accidental ; but they 
ought to reflecty that though fortunę may disconcert 
buman enterprises, yet that men can never be deserted 
by their own yalor ; and where true yalor is, they 
ought not to catch a plea from want of experience to 
palliate what signs of cowardice they betray. Inferior 
skill in you is by no means a balance for your peculiar 
yalor. The expertne88 of your enemies, which you so 
much dread, if it be accompanied with yalor, will in- 
deed direct them in a performance of their duty, amidst 
ąll the hazards of war ; but if it wants true yalor, thoae 
hazards will be too bard for all buman art : for fear 
baniflhea the remembrance of what ought to be done ; 
and art without strength is quite unayailing. Place 
therefore your own superior yalor in the balance against 
their superior skill, and remoye the apprehensions flow- 
ing from your defeat by the recoUection that you were 
not prepared to fight. You haye now the adyantage 
of a larger number of ships, and an opportunity of 
fighting on your own coasts, in sight of a land army 
of your own. Yictory is generally obtained by those 
who are most in number and best proyided. So that, 
on close examination, no reason appears wby we sbould 
dread the eyent. O ar former miscarriages make not 
against us ; nay, the past commission of them will in- 
struct us now. Let eyery master, therefore, and eyery 
mariner, act his part with manly resolution ; let eacb 
take care to perform his duty, nor quit the post to 
which he is appointed. We shall take care to order 
the engagement in no worse a manner than our prede- 
cessors haye dpne ; and. shall leaye no man any reason 
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to exc!ise bis cowardice : yet if any one will be a 
coward, be sball certainly receive the punisbment be 
desenres ; but tbe yaliant sball be bonored witb rewards 
proportioned to their meńt.' 

In aucb terma did their commanderg animate tbe 
Peloponnesians. But Pbormio, wbo began to appre- 
bend a depression of spirits in bis own men, sinoe be 
plainly saw, tbat by keeping tbeir sbips close togetber 
tbey were afraid of tbe numerous sbips of tbe enemy^ 
bad a mind by calling tbem togetber to reinspire tbem 
witb courage, and give tbem an exbortation snitable to 
tbeir present condition. He bad bitberto in all bis 
disco urses insisted, and induced tbem to giye bim cre- 
dit, tbat ' no number of sbips could be got togetber 
large enougb to make bead against .tbem.' And bis 
seamen bad long sińce been elated witb tbis presump* 
tion, tbat ' as tbey were Athenians, tbey ougbt not to 
aroid any fleet of tbe Peloponnesians, bowever nume- 
rous.' But, wben be saw tbem intimidated by tbe 
formidable objects before tbeir eyes, be thougbt it bigb 
time to endeaTor to reyive tbeir sinking courage. Tbe 
Atbenians being gatbered round bim, be barangued 
tbem tbus : — 

* I baye obsenred, my fellow-soldiers, tbat tbe num* 
ber of your enemies bas stmck you witb fear. I baye 
tberefore called you togetber, as I ćannot bear to see 
you terrified witb wbat is by no means dreadful. Tbese 
£nemies of yours, wbom you bave already conquered, 
wbo in nowise tbink themselyes a matcb for you, baye 
got togetber a great number of sbips and a superior 
force. In tbe next place tbey come confidently to 
attack you witb tbe yain presnmption tbat yalor is 
only peculiar to tbemselyes. Tbeir confidence is oc- 
casioned by tbeir skill in tbe senrice of the land. Tbeir 
irequent successes tbere induce tbem to suppose tbat 
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they must also for certainty be irictorious at sea. If 
they have any reason to presame so far on their ex- 
cellence at land, you have morę to form presumptions 
in your own favor, sińce in natural courage they are 
not in the least superior to us, and if larger degrees 
of skill give either side an adyantage, we hare hence 
an argument to be morę confident of success. The 
Łacedaemonians, now at the head of their league, 
merely to preser ve their own reputation, haye dragged 
numbers hither to fight against their will ; otherwise, 
they durst neyer haye attempted to engage us a second 
time, after receiying so signal a defeat. Frighten not 
yourselyes with extrayagant suspicions of their cou- 
rage ; but rather strike a panic into them ; a panic, for 
which they haye morę ample reason, as you haye al- 
ready gained a yictory oyer them, and as they are 
certain you would not giye them another opportunity 
to fight, unless you had some grand design to execute. 
An enemy, that like them exceeds in number, iu ac- 
tion depend morę on their strength than on their 
conduct. They who are far inferior in strength of 
numbers, and dare, though uncompelled, to fight, 
must do it through the preyalence of some extensiye 
yiews. This they cannot but know, and hence dread 
morę this our diminutiye than they would an eąual 
force. Łarge armies defeated, through defect of skill, 
or sometimes through defect of courage, by an inferior 
force, are cases that haye often happened. Yet neither 
of these defects can be imputed to us. For my own 
{Mirt, I shall not willingly hazard the eyent within the 
g^lf, nor will I sail into it. For I am not ignorant that 
want of sea room is yery improper for a few sbips 
that sail best and are best manageii, against a number 
which those on board them know not ho w to govern. 
In such a situation no one can pour down to an attack 
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in the proper manner for want of haying a elear view 
of the enemy : nor, if he is forced to sheer off, can he 
do it with safety. There is no room to break througb, 
or to tack at pleasure, which is the business of sbips 
that are better sailers ; but the fight must of necesisity 
be the same with a battle at land, and in this case 
the greater number of ships must hare the advantage, 
I shall take the greatest care I am able to preyent 
these inconveniences. And you I expect to stand re- 
gularly to your posts on board every ship. Receive 
your orders with alacrity, especially as we lie so near 
our enemy; and above all things when we come to 
action, obserre the rules of discipline without hurry 
and noise ; for these are matters of great importance 
in every scenę of war, and of not the least in a nayal 
engagement ; and charge yoar enemies with a spirit 
worthy of your former achievements. Great indeed 
are the points you are no w to decide ; the hopes of the 
Pelpponnesians of making a figurę at sea are now 
either to be totally demolished, or the power of the 
sea miist become precarious to the Athenians, even 
near their own homes« Once morę I cali to your re- 
membrance, that great part of these enemies you haye 
already conquered ; and the courage of enemies once 
conąuered is seldom equal to what it was, when iln- 
conscious of defeat/ 

In this manner Phormio- encouraged his men. But 
the Peloponnesians, when they found that the Athe- 
nians would not sail into the gulf and straits, had a 
mind to compel them to it against their inclinations. 
At break of day they began to moye, their ships being 
ranged in lines consisting of four, and stood along 
their own coasts within the gulf, the right wing lead- 
ing the course in the same order as they had laiu at 
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anchor. In this wing they had ranged twenty of tbeir 
best sailers, with a view that if Phormio shonld ima- 
ginę they had a design on Nanpactns, and be bimself 
shonld basteu to its snccor, the Atbenians might not be 
able to outsail them and escape their outermost sąuad- 
ron, whicb composed the rigbt wing, but be sur- 
rounded on all sides. He, just as tbey expected, 
being alarnied for that płace, which he knew was de- 
fenceless, no sooner saw them nnder sail, than against 
bis will, and in no little hurry, he got on board, and 
sailed along his own coast, the land forces of the 
Messenians marching along the adjacent shore to be 
ready with their assistance. The Peloponnesians see- 
ing them moYe along in a linę, ship after ship, and that 
they were now within the gulf and near the shore, 
which was what they chiefly wanted ; on a signal 
giyen, at ónce altered their course, pouring down 
directly on the Atbenians, all as fast as their ships 
could advance, in fuli expectation of intercepting the 
whole fleet. Eleyen of the Athenian ships, which 
were ahead of the rest, being too quick for the wing 
of the Peloponnesians, and the shifting of their course 
towards the open sea, ran safely off. Yet intercept- 
ing all the rest, they ran them aground, and so disabled 
them. The Atbenians on board, who could not escape 
by swimming, were slaughtered to a man. Some of 
these empty ships they got off again and carried away 
in tow ; and one they had already taken with the whole 
crew on board. The Messenians got down to the 
snccor of some of them. They waded with their arms 
throngh the water, and climbing on board and figfating 
from the decks, sared some which were already in 
tow. In this manner did the Peloponnesians defeat 
and destroy the Athenian ships. 
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Their twehty ships which were of the right wing 
gaye chase to the eleven Athenians, which, on the 
shiftiDg of the course, had run o^ amain. But all 
these, excepting one sMp, outsailed them and got safe 
into Naupactus. Haying gained their harbor, they 
tacked about under the tempie of Apollo, and stood 
ready to defend themselyes, in case the enemy should 
make an attempt on them so near the shore. Soon 
after, they appeared sailing along and singing their 
paean, as haying gained a yictory. One ship belong* 
ing to Łeucas was shot far ahead of the rest, giying 
chase to that only ship of the Athenians which was 
left behind. It then happened that a trading yessel 
was lying out at anchor before the harbor. The Athe- 
niań ship came up first with this yessel, and sailing 
round ber, ran directly against the Łeucadian that 
was chasing, and instantly sunk ber. By this acci-* 
dent, so sudden and unexpected, the Peloponnesians 
were thrown into consternation ; and haying besides 
followed the chase without any regular order, as se- 
cure of yictory, some of the ships now dropping their 
oars, stopped farther motion. This was an unlucky 
expedient wben so near the enemy ; but their design 
was to wait for the greater number of ships that were 
yet behind. Some of them, being ignorant of the 
coast, ran on the shelyes, and were stranded. When 
the Athenians saw them sufer these distresses their 
conrage began to reyiye. Shouting out aloud with 
one yoice, they encouraged one another to attack. 
The miscarriages, of which they were this moment 
sensible, and their irrecoyerable disorder, preyented 
the others from making any long resistance. And 
they soon were forced to run back again towards the 
station off Panormus, from whence they came. The 
Athenians chasing them thither, took the six ships 
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that were most behind, and recoyered their own, Tvhich 
were in the enemy^s hands, by hayiDg been mn ashore, 
and afterwards brought off in tow. Some men besides 
they killed, and madę some pńsoners. 

On board the Łeucadian, which was sunk near tbe 
trading yessel, was Timocrates the Laceda^monian, 
wbo, when the ship receiyed the stroke that sunk ber, 
immediately siew bimself,' and floated afterwards into 
the harbor of Naupactus. The Athenians, returning 
thither again, erected a trophy near' the place from 
whence they had pursued this yictory. They took np 
their dead, and the shattered pieces of their ships, what- 
eyer they found on their own coasts, and by a truce gaye 
permission to the Peloponnesians to fetch offtbeirs. 

The Peloponnesians also erected a trophy, in token 
of a yictory gained by forcing ashore and damaging 
some of the ąnemy^s ships. The ship they took they 
consecrated on the Rhium of Achaia, near the trophy. 
Yet, after this, being in some dread of the reinforce- 
ment expected from Athens, all of them, except the 
Łeucadians, sailed away by fayor of the nigbt into 
the gulf of Crissa and Corinth. The Athenians, in 
the t wenty ships from Crete, that ought to haye been 
up with Phormio before the engagement, not long 

1 We haye here a notable proof of the peculiar spiiit and 
genius of the Spartans. They regarded the land as toeir own 
element, in which they were superior to the rest of the world. 
And yet now they were coiivinced, that without practice at 
sea, tiiey should never be ahle to puli down the power of 
Athens. Their first attempts were awkward and unsuccessfiil. 
The art showed by the Athenians in tacking round, darting 
out again, and sinking a ship at one stroke, put them all to a 
stand ; and it seems madę so sudden and strong an impres- 
sion on Timocrates, whose passion it was to die fighting, and 
with wounds all before, that be could not endure the thoaght 
of perishing in a whole skin, and therefore snatched the mo- 
Tiient, and kUled himself for fear be should be drowned. 
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aAer the abore retreat of the other ships, amred at 
Naupactus. And here this summer ended. 

Before the separation of the fleet that withdrew into 
Corinth and the gulf of Crissa, Cnemus, Brasidas, 
and the other commanders of the Peloponnesians, by 
the ad vice of the Megareans, formed a design, in the 
beginning of this winter, to make an attempt on the 
Piraeus, the haven of the Athenians. It was not 
gnarded or secnred in the usual manner ; nor was this 
judged reąuisite, as the naval power of Athens was 
becoroe so extensive. Their project was, that every 
mariner, carrying with him an oar, a cushion, and a 
leathern thong, should march oyer-land from Corinth, 
to the sea on which Athens is situated, and that mak- 
ing the best of their way to Megara, and drawing out 
the forty ships that lay there in the Niscean dock, they 
should immediately stand in for the Piraeus : for there 
was not so much as one ship appointed to its guard ; 
nor was there the least suspicion at Athens that the 
enemy would attempt in this manner to snrprise them : 
for, openly, and in a regular train, they durst not 
attempt it ; nor could a project which required deli- 
berate procedurę haye escaped discovery. But no 
sooner had they resolved on, than they set out to ex- 
ecute the present scheme. Arriving in the night, they 
drew the ships out of the Nisaean dock ; but instead 
of making directly for the Piraeus, as they at first in- 
tended, dismayed with the danger of the attempt, and, 
as it is said, forced by a contrary wind to steer ano- 
ther course,-they went over to that promontory of 
Salamis which faces Megara. On this promontory 
was a fort, and three ships were stationed below to 
preyent all importation and exportation at Megaral 
This fort they assaulted, and carried the three ships, 

THUC. V0L. i» P 
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though empty, away with them. Other parto of Sala* 
mis they plundered, as the inhabitanto neyer dreamed 
of this iDYasion. 

The lighto,^ that si^ify the approach of enemies, 
were however held up and wayed towards Athens, 
nrhich caused as great a constemation there as was 
known duńng all the series of the war» Those in the 
city imagined the enemy to be already within the Pi- 
raeus. Those in the Pirseas concluded the city of the 
Salaminians to be taken, and that the enemy was only 
not within their port, which indeed they might eańly 
have been, had they not been hindered by their own 
fears, and a contrary wind. At break of day the 
Athenians ran down in generał concourse to the Pi- 
raeus. They got their ships afloat, and leąping on 
board with the utmost expedition and nncoromon tu- 
mult, sailed away for Salamis, but left what land 
forces they had to g^ard the Pirseus. When the Pe- 
loponnesians had notice of the approach of this succor, 
having no w orerrun great part of Salamis, and got 
many prisoners and a large booty, beside the three 
ships stationed at Budorus, they madę the best of their 
way back to Nisaea. They were afraid of trusting too 
much to their ships, which haying been long laid up 
were become leaky. After thus getting back to Me- 
gara, they returned again over-land to Corinth. The 
Athenians, finding they were gone from Salamis, sailed 
home again. But er er after this they guarded the 

i These, according to the scholiast, were lighted torehes 
which peiBons on the walls reared aloft in the air, to notify 
to neignboring and confederate places that they discemed the 
approach of enemies, in order to.put them on their gusrd. 
The same thing was also done at the approach of friends, to 
notify what succor was at hand. In the latter case they 
held the łights steady and nnmored; in the former they 
wayed them to and fro, as an indication of fear. 
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Pirceus in a itricter manner, barring up the month of 
the hayen, and omitting no metbod of securing it 
effectualły for tbe fnture. 

About tbe same time, in the beginning of this Win- 
ter, Sitalces, tbe Odrysian, son of Teres, a Tbracian 
king, marcbed an army against Perdiccas, the son of 
AJexander, king of Macedonia, and tbe Chaloideans 
bordering on Thrace, to enforce tbe execution of two 
engagements, one madę to, and tbe other by, bimself : 
for Perdiccas, who bad entered into some engagement 
to bim, for reconciling bim to tbe Atbenians wben be 
was formerly pressed bard witb war, and for not re- 
storing bis brotber Philip, tben at enmity witb bim, to 
his tbrone, bad not yet performed tbat engagement. 
And be bimself was under an engagement to tbe Atbe- 
nians, sińce tbe late alliance, offensiye and defensiye, 
madę between tbem, tbat be would finisb tbe war for 
tbem against tbe Cbalcideąns of Thrace. On botb 
tbese accounts be undertook tbe present expedition ; 
carrying along witb bim Amyntas the son of Philip, to 
restore to bim the kingdom of Macedonia, witb tbe 
Atbenian ambassadors commissioned to attend bim on 
tbis occasion, and Agnon an Atbenian generał ; tbougb 
ffae Atbenians bad obliged tbemselyes by treaty to ac- 
company the expedition witb a fleet by sea, and a nu- 
merotts Ijand army. ^ 

Beginning tbe marcb bimself from Odrysse, be sum- 
moned to attend bim first, all his Tbracian subjects 
tbat liyed within the mountains Hasmus and Rhodope, 
qaite down to tbe Hellespont and Euxine sea; next, 
tbe Getae beyond Mount H«;mus, and as many other 
nations as lay between the riyer Ister and along quite 
down to the Eaxine. Tbe Getae, and tbe nations so 
situatedy border on tbe Scythians, wearing the same 
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habiliments of war, and all like them drawing the boW 
on horseback. He procured also to join bim many of 
the free Thracians that lived on the mountains, and 
madę use of scimeters, wbo are distinguished by tbe 
name of Dians, and dwell most of them about Rho^ 
dope* Some of these be took into pay, but some of 
them Yolantańly attended. He had levies also from 
amongst the Agrianians, Leseans, and the other nations 
of Peonia subject to himself. These were the farthest 
people in his dominions, reachtng up to the Graaeans 
and Łeaeaos of Pseonia and tbe riyer Strymon ; wbich, 
deńying its source from Mount Scomius, waters the 
Graseans and Łesans, and is the boundary of his em>* 
pire from those Pnonians who still are free. Towards 
the Triballians, who are also a free people, the boun- 
dary is formed by the Trerians and Tilatieans. These 
live to the north of Mount Scomius, and reach westerly 
as far as the riyer Oscius, which rises out of tbe same 
mountain with the Nestus and the Hebrus, a great but 
barren mountain adjoining to tbe Rhodope* 

The kingdom of Odrysae is^of this large extent along 
the coast, reaching from the city of Abdera to tbe 
mouth of the riyer Ister in the £uxine sea. The sbort- 
est cut round its coast requires four days and as many 
nights for a trading yessel, of the round-built, sailing 
directly before the wind. A good walker will also be 
eleyen days in going the nearest way by land from 
Abdera to the Ister : so large was its extent along the 
coast. But towards the continent, to go along it from 
Byzantium to the Łeaeans and the Strymon, for so. far 
does it run upwards from tbe sea, would cost an expe- 
ditious walker thirteen days' continued journey. The 
yearly tribute exacted from this tract of barbarie land, 
and his cities in Greece, by Seutbes, who, succeeding 
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Sitalces in these dominions, yery much improved thc 
rerenue, amountiDg to four hundred talents of siły er,* 
though it might be paid either in silver or gold. The 
preseats constantly madę tp him, either of gold or sil- 
▼er, were not less in ralue ; besides gifts of yestments, 
both figured and plain, and all kinds of furniture; 
which were not only madę to him, but to aU his offi- 
cers and the noble Odrysians. The custom obseryed 
by them, and generał to all the Thracians, of ^ re* 
ceiying rather than bestowing/ was contrary to that 
which preyails in the Persian court, where it was a 
greater crime to be asked and to deny than to ask and 
be denied. Yet, as their power was great, this prac-* 
tice continued long in yogue amongst them ; for no-' 
thing could be obtained by him who brought no prei> 
sent: and this afforded a large increase of power to 
his kingdom. It had the greatest reyenue, and was in 
other respects the most florishing of all the kingdoros 
in Europę between the gulf of lonia and the £uxine 
sea: but in military strength andnumerous armies, it 
was the second, though at a great distance from the 
Scythians : for there is no one nation in Europę, nor 
eyen in Asia, that in these points can in ^ny degree be a 
match for them ; or when standing singly, nation against 
nation, is able to make head against the Scythians, 
united and in good harmony with one another. Yet, 
at the same time, in eyery point of conduct, and ma- 
nagement of all the necessary afiairs of life, they fali 
yastly short of other people. 

Sitalces, therefore, who was kifkg of so large a coun- 
try, got his army together ; and, when eyery thing was 
ready, marched against Macedonia. He first of all 
passed through his own dominions ; then oyer Cercine, 

» 78,940i. gterling. 
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a desert mountain, the boundary between the Sintians 
and Paeonians. He went over it by a passage be bad, 
by cutting down the wood, madę formerly bimself, in 
an expedition against the Paeonians. In tbeir march 
from Odrysae oyer this mountain they leffc the Pseo- 
nians on their right ; but on their left the Sintians and 
Maediansk On tbeir descent from it, they arrived at 
Doberus, a city of Peeonia. He lost nonę of his ailby 
in the march, but by sickness ; notwithstanding which 
it was yery much increased : for many of the free 
Thracians came daily in without invitation, and fol- 
lowed for the sake of plunder ; so that the whole num- 
ber is said at last to haye amounted to a hundred and 
fifty thousand. Ofthese, the greater partwere foot; 
but about a third of them were horse. The greatest 
share of the horse was proyided by the Odrysians, and 
next to them by the Getas. Of the foot, the free Thra* 
cians that came firom about Mount Rhodope, and used 
scimeters, were the most yaliant : all the rest that fol- 
lowed were a mixed crowd, formidable only in their 
number. All these therefore were got together at Do* 
berus, and preparing to break into the lower Macedo-; 
nia, subject to Perdiccas, under the ridge of the moun-* 
tains : for in the generał name of Macedonians are 
comprised the Łyncestians and Heliraiotians, and othes 
nations lying upwards, allied to and dependent on the 
rest, yet goyemed as distinct kingdoms* The domi- 
nion oyer the maritime Macedonia was first obtained 
by Alexander, father of Perdiccas, and his ancestors 
the Temenidae, who deriyed their original from Argos. 
These, by a successful war, had driyen the Pierians 
out of Pieria ; who afterwards fixed their reaidence at 
Phagres under Mount Pangs&ns, on the other side thą 
Strymon, and at other places ; for which reason, the 
tract of ground lying under Pangdsus towards the sea 
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is Btill called the golf of Pieria. From the region 
called Bottisea they also expelled the Bottittans, who 
Bow liye on the confines of the Chalcideans. And 
farther, they seized in Paeonia, near the river Axius, 
a narrow tract of land running along. from the moun- 
tains down to Pella and the sea ; and got possession 
of that which is called Mygdonia, lying foetween the 
Axima and the Strymon, by driving away the Edonians. 
They expelled the Eordians out of what is now called 
Eordia (of whom the greatest part wer« destroyed, but 
a smali number dwell now about Physca) ; and out of 
Almopia the Almopians. These Macedonians also 
eonquered other nations, of which they are stilKia 
possession ; as, Anthemus, Grestonia, and Bisaltia, 
and a large part of the territories belonging to the 
other Macedonians. But this whole tract of country 
bas the generał name of Macedonia ; and Perdiccas, 
son of Alexander, reigned over thęm when Sitalces 
formed this inrasion. 

The Macedonians, unable to make head against the 
numerous army by which they were inraded, retired 
within the walled and fortified places of the country, 
which at this time were not many. But Archelaus,' 
son of Perdiccas, succeeding his father in the king-> 
dom, built those fortresses which are now there, opened 
the roads', and madę many other regulations both in 
tfae military way about horses and arms, and in othe# 
public matters, morę than all the eight preceding kings 
put together. The Thracian army from Doberusbroke 
first into that part of the country which was formerly 
in the possession of Philip. They took Eidomene by 
storm ; and got Gortynia, Atalante, and some othei? 
places by composition, which were readily brought to 
capitulate, out of their regard for Amyntas, whose son 
Philip now appeared amongst them. They also laid 
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siege to Enropus, but were not able to reduce it. Thef 
afterwards advanced into the other Macedonia, lying 
to the left of Pella and Cyrrhus. Witbin these tbey 
did not adyaoce into Bottisea and Pieria ; but ravaged 
Mygdonik, Grestonia, and Anthemus. The Macedo* 
nians never once thought of being able to make head 
agaiDst them wlth their foot ; but, sending for horse 
from their allies in the upper Macedonia, whereyer by 
the adyantage of ground a few could encounter witl^ 
toany, they madę freąaent attacks on the Thraciao 
army* They madę so stron g an impression, that noi* 
thing could resist duch excellent horsemen and ao com^ 
pletely armed : for this reason, the enemy inclosed 
them about with their numerous forces, and thus madę 
it exceeding hazardous for them to fight against such 
manifold oddsof numbers; so that at last they were 
forced to giye oyer these skirmishes, judging it im-* 
prudent to run any hazards against so large an inequa* 
lity of strength. 

Sitalces, at a parley held with Perdiccas, imparted 
to him the motiyes of the war ; and, as the Athenians 
were not yet come up with their fleet, because diffir 
dent of his punctuality to the engagement betweea 
them, and had only sent him presents and ambassa* 
dors, he detached part of his army against the Chal- 
cideans and Bottiaeans ; where, by driying them into 
their fortresses, he rayaged the country* During hia 
stay in these parts the southern Thessalians, Magne- 
tians, and other people subject to the Thessalians, 
and the Grecians as far as Thermopylse, grew appre<* 
hensiye that his army might be turned against them, 
and prepared for their defence. Under the same ap-> 
prehensions were the northern Thracians beyond the 
Strymon that inhabit the plains, the Panaeans, the 
Odoroantians, the Droans, and the Dersseans, who arf 
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all of thein free and independent. He farther gare 
occasion for a rumor that spread amongst the Gre- 
cians, enemies to Athens, that his army^ brought into 
Greece by yirtue of an alliance with tbem, would in" 
▼ade them all in their turns. Yet, without adyan^ 
cing any fartber, be was at one and tbe same time 
continuing his ravage on Ghalcidica, and Botticea, 
and Macedonia. Bat ^unable to execute any of tbo8« 
points for wbich be formed tbis.inyasion, wben bis 
army began to want proyisions, and to suffer by the 
rigor of the winter'8 cold, be was persnaded by Seutbes, 
tbe son of Sparadoxus» and his own cousin-german^ 
iprho bad a greater influence oyer bim tban any other 
person, ta marcb back again with the utmost expedi« 
tłon. Tbis Seutbes bad been secretly gained by Per-* 
diccaff, who promised to giye bim his sister, and a 
large dower with ber. Thus persuaded, after a stay 
on the whoie of but thirty days, and eight of these in 
Chałcidica, be retired preoipitately into his own dom>* 
mons« Perdiccas, according to promise, soon after 
^gaye his sister Stratonice in marriage to Seqtbe8« 
And to this end came tbis grand expedition of Sital* 
.cc«.* 

* Sitalces, and his son Sadocas, who, as Thucydides relates 
&bove, Was madę a citizen of Athens, haye not escaped the 
baffbonery of Aristophanes, in his comedy of The Acharniand, 
act i. SC. 4 : Crier, Ambassador to Sitalces, come into couit. 
Amba$8, Herę. Dicteopolis, Oh ! here^s another knaye sum- 
moned to make his appearance. Amhass. We should not hav<e 
stayed so long in Thrace — DioEopolis, I belieye you, unlese 
you had been well paid for it. Ambass, Had not a great snów 
fallen and covered all the country, and all the riyers at the 
same time been frożen oyer. When Theognis was contend- 
ing here for glory we were drinking all the time with Si- 
talces. He is an honest heart, and loyes Athenians dearly. 
In good truth, he is doatingly fond of you all : he is for eyer 
writing on the walls, ' O rare Athenians!' And bis son, 
wiiom we madę an Athenian, longs mightily for some of your 
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The same winter, the Atbenians at Nanpactns, after 
the separation of the Pelopounesian fleet, coasting 
from thence under the command of Phormio, appeared 
before Astacus. Making there a descenty they pierced 
into the midland parta of Acarnania, with four htin* 
dred heayy-armed Atheuiana from on board the fleet^ 
and fonr hnndred Messenians ; and expelled from 
Stratus, Coronta, and other places, the disaffected 
part of the inhabitants ; and having re-established at 
Goronta Cynes, the son of Theoly tns, embarked again 
on board their ships. They judged it not adyisable, 
in the winter season, to nndertake any thing against 
the OeniadsB, the only people of Acamania who had 
persisted in continual hostilities against them : for the 
riTor Achelons, that takes its rise from Mount Pindns, 
and mns throngh Dolopia, the province8 of the Agrae^* 
ans, and the Amphilochians, and all the plains of 
Acarnania, passing above by the city of Stratus, and 
discharging itself into the sea near the Oeniadae, ren* 
ders all the adjacent country one continned morass, 
and by a stagnation of water makes it impracticabltf 
for an army in the winter season. Most of the isles 
of the Echinades lie over against the Oeniade, not 
greatly distant from the month of the Achelous ; in- 
somnch that the riyer, being great, causes a continual 
afflux of sand, and by it some of these islands are 
already joined - to the main-land ; and it is expected 
that all the rest in a short time will be so too : for the 
current will be large and rapid, and brings down with 
it great ąuantities of sand. The isles stand thick ; 

d&inty sansages, and haa pressed hit father to saeeor his 
dear countrymen. He, at a solemn sacrifice, swore he wonld ; 
and haa got aiicb a numeroas army at his he«l8, that the Athe* 
nians ery oat, ' What a yast swarm of gnata is coming alon^ 
hera!' ^ 
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and stopping, bind fast together from farther dissipa- 
tion the sands brought down by the current. They 
lie not in a linę, but in an alternate situation onc 
from another, preyenting the straight conrse of the 
waters forwards into the sea. They are farther uncul- 
tirated, and of no large extent. The traditioń is, that 
Apollo, by an oracie, madę a grant of this land to 
AIcroseon, the son of Amphiaraus, when a yagabond, 
after the murder of his mother, telling him, that * he 
never should be freed from the terrors that hannted 
him till he found a place for his residence which at 
the time he siew his mother had never been seen by 
the sun, and then was not land ;' becanse eye^ other 
part of the earth was polluted by the parricide. After 
great perplexities, he at length, as it is said, disco- 
▼ered these rising heaps of sand at the mouth of the 
Achelous, and thought enough cast up to suffice fol* 
his support, after the long course of wandering about 
to which he had been necessitated eyer sińce he mur- 
dered his mother. Fixing therefore his residence in 
the parts abont the Oeniadas, he grew powerful, and 
lefl to the whole country the name of Acarnania, from 
his son Acarnus. This account of Alcmseon we hare 
giren exactly as we have received it from traditioń. 
. The Athenians and Phormio weighing from Acar- 
nania, and touching again at Naupactus, yery early in 
the spring returned to Athens. Thither they brought 
all the freemen whom they had madę prisoners in the 
late nayal engagements (these were afterwards ex-' 
changed man for man) and the ships taken from the 
enemy. 

And thns the winter ended, and with it the third 
year of the war, the history of which has been com- 
piled by Thncydides. 
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BOOK III. 

Year IV. B. C. 428. — In the succeeding summerj^ the 
PeloponnesiaDS and allies, when the corn was fuli 
grown, madę an incursion into Attica, under the com- 
maod of Archidamus, son of ZeuKidamus, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, and having fixed their camp, rayaged 
the country. The Athęnian cavalry at all conyenient 
places skirmished with them as usual, and checked 
the greater number of the light-armed from ad^ancing 
before the heayy-amied, and infesting the parts adja-> 
cent to the city. Having continued here till pro- 
yisions began to fail, they were disbanded, and retired 
to their respectiye cities. 

On this irruption of the Peloponnesians, Łesbos im- 
mediately reyolted from the Athenians, excepting Me* 
thymne. They were well inclined to such a step before 
the war broke out, but were discountenanced by the 
Łacedaemonians, and now were necessitated to make 
their reyolt sooner than they intended. They would 
haye been glad to haye deferred it till they had com> 
pleted the works they were about for securing their 
harbor, p'erfecting their walls, and the ships then on the 
stbcks — till they had receiyed what they wanted from 
pontus, both archers, and corn, and whateyer they 
had already sent for thither. 

The reason was — the people of Tenedos then at en- 
mity with them, those of Methymne, and eyen some 
persons of Mitylene, underhand, who in a ciyil broił 
had receired the hospitable protection at Athens, had 
sent the Athenians ad vice — * That they are compelling 
all Łesbos to go into Mitylene, and are getting eyery 
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ihing ii) readiness for a reTolt by the aid*of the Łace- 
dcemonians and their kindred Bosotiatis ; and if timely 
prevention be not given Lesbos will be lost/ 

Tfae Atbenians, at present miserably distressed by 
the plague, and a war now grown yery brisk and 
yigorous, knew that the accession of Łesbos to their 
enemies, possessed as it was of a naval force and fresh 
in strength, must be a terrible blow, and would not 
listen at first to the accusations sent, chieily from the 
eaniestness of their own wishes that they might be 
groundless. But when they had in vain despatched 
an embassy to the Mityleneans to put a stop to the 
forced resort of the Lesbians thither, and their other 
preparations, their fears were increased, and they be- 
came intent on some expedient of timely prevention ; 
and order thither on a sadden forty sail that lay ready 
fitted out for a cruise on Peloponnesus. Cleippides, 
son of Deinias, with two colleagues, had the command 
of tłiis fleet. Information had bcen given them that 
the festival of Apollo Maloeis was soon to be cele- 
brated without the city, at which solemnity the whole 
people of Mity len e are obliged to assist. It was there- 
fore hoped that they might surprise them on this oc- 
casion, and by one sudden assault complete the work. 
Should it so fali out, it would be a happy turn ; but, 
if this miscarried, they were to order the Mityleneans 
to delirer up their shipping and demolish their works, 
and in case they refnsed to make instant war. 

With these instructions the fleet went to sea. And 
the Athenians seized ten triremes belonging to the 
Mityleneans, which happened at that time to be lying 
in their ports as an auxiliary quota in pursuance of 
treaty, and cast into prison all their crews. But a 
eertain person passing over from Athens to Euboea, 
and hastening by land to Geraestus, finds a Tessel there 
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retudy to pnt off, on board of which he got a ąuiek 
paaiage to Mityiene, and on the tbird day after hu 
setting out from Atbens gave notice to the Mity- 
leneaos that tucb a fleet was coming to snrprue tbem. 
On tbis tbey adjonmed tbeir festiyal, and patcbing xip 
tbeir balf-finished walls and barbora aa well as tbey 
eonld, stood ready on tbeir gnard. Not long after tbe 
Atbenian fleet arrived, and finding tbe alarm bad been 
giyen, tbe commanders notified to tbem tbe injnnctions 
tbey brougbt ; witb wbicb, as tbe Mityleneans refosed 
to comply, tbey raoged tbemselyes for action. 

Tbcf Mityleneans, unprepared as tbey were, and tbns 
snddenly necessitated to make some resistance, ad- 
▼anced on board tbeir sbips a little beyond tbe moutb 
of tbeir barbor, as wiUing to engage* But being forced 
to retreat on tbe approacb of tbe Atbenian fleet, tbey 
begged a parley witb the commanders, from a view, if 
it were possible on easy conditions, to rid tbemselyes 
of that fleet for tbe present. And tbe Atbenian com* 
manders readily accorded, from tbe apprebension tbey 
bad not snfficient strengtb to support the war against 
all Łesbos« 

Hostilities baying tbus ceased for a time, tbe Mity- 
leneans despatched tbeir agents to Atbens, and amongst 
tbe number one of tbose persons wbo bad sent intelli^ 
gence of tbeir motions, but bad now repented of tbe 
step, to procure if possible tbe recall of tbe fleet, by 
assurances that tbey were not bent on any innoYa- 
tions. But in tbe mean time, undiscoyered by tbe 
Atbenian fleet, which lay at anchor in the road of 
Malea, to the nortb of the city, tbey sent away a tri- 
reme to earry an embassy to Lacedsemon; for tbey 
bad no room to belieye tbey should succeed in tbeir 
negotiations at Atbens. This embassy, after a labori- 
ous and dangerous yoyage, arriying at LacedseiDon, 
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beg^n to solicit a speedy succor. And when their 
agenta returned from Athens^ totally unsuccessful, the 
Mityleneans and all the rest of Łesbos, excepting Me- 
thymne, prepared for war. This last place sent in aid 
to the Athenians, as did also the Imhrians and Łem- 
nians, and some few other of their allies. 

The Mityleneans once ind^ed madę a generał sally 
with all their people against the station of the Athe- 
nians. Hereon a battle ensued, after which the Mity- 
leneansy though by no means worsted, yet durst not 
continue all night in the field, but, diffident of their 
own strength, retreated behind their walls. After this 
they kept themselTes quiety unwilling to run any morę 
hazards, till they had got some additional strength 
from Peloponnesus, and were in other respects better 
provided. By this time Meleas, a Lacedaemonian, and 
Hermsondas, a Theban, arriyed among them, who had 
beeQ despatched on some business before the reyołt, 
and unable to compass their return before the Atbe- 
nian fleet came up, had now in a trireme got in undis- 
coyered sińce the battle. It was the adrice of these 
to despatch auother trireme and embassy in company 
with them, which was accordingly done. But the Athe- 
nians, as the Mityleneans remained in so quiet a pos- 
turę, became morę fuli of spirits than before, and sent 
snmmons of aid to their confederates, who came witk 
morę than ordinary alacrity, as they saw such aa ap- 
pearance of weakness on the side of the Łesbians. 
Haying now formed a station on the south side of the 
city, they fortified by a wali two camps, which inyested 
the place on both sides, whilst their shipping waa so 
stationed as to shut up both the harbors. By this 
means the communication by sea was quite cut off from 
the Mityleneans. Of the land indeed the Mityleneans 
ai^l other Łesbians, who had now flocked to their aid. 
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were for the most part mastera. The quaiitity whieh 
the Athenians had occupied by their camps was but 
inconsiderable, as the station of their shippiug and 
their market was held chiefly at Malea : aud in this 
posturę stood the war against Mitylene. 

About the same time this sammer the Athenians 
sent out thirty sail of ships against Peloponnesus, 
under the command of Asopius the son of Phormio, 
in pursuance of some solicitatiotis they had receired 
from the Acarnanians to send them either a son or 
some relation of Phormio to command in those parta. 
These ships sailing along the coasts of Łaconia, ra* 
vaged all the maritime places. After this Asopius 
sent back the greatest part of his ships to Athens, but 
with a reserve of twelve proceeded himself to Nau- 
pactus ; and raising afterwards the whole force of 
the Acarnanians, he led them against the Oeniade. 
With his ships he sailed up the Achelous, and the 
army marching by land laid the country waste. But 
when this was found ineffectual, he dismissed the land 
force, and stretching oyer himself to Łeucas, and hay-* 
ing madę a descent on Nericum, was intercepted in bis 
retreat, by those of the adjacent country, who ran 
together for mutual aid, supported by a smali party 
that lay there for guards, with the loss of his own 
life, and a part of his armyi After this, the Athe- 
nians stayed only to take up their dead, by faror of a 
truce obtained from the Leucadians^ and then steered 
hotnewards. 

The ambassaclors of Mitylene, who were sent in the 
first ship, haying been ordered by the Łacedaemonians 
to repair to Olympia, that their applications might be 
addressed, and resolutions formed about them, in the 
grand resort of their whole alliance, arrived at that 
place. It was that Olympiad in which Doricus the 
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Rhodian was a second time rictor.^ So, wben the 
solemuity was ended, and an audience was granted 
them, they spoke as follows :' 

' Ye men of Łacedasmon, and you their confederates, 
we are sensible of that method of procedurę which 
has hitherto prerailed amongst the Grecians. RevoI- 
ters, whilst a war is on foot, and deserters from a for- 
■mer alliance, they readily receiye, and so long as their 
own interest is farthered by it, abundantly caress 
them : yet, judging them traitors to their fprmer 
friends, they regard them as persons who ought not 
to be trusted. To judge in this manner is certainly 
right and proper, where those who rerolt, and those 
from whom they break asnnder, happen to be equal to 
one another in turn of principle, in benevolent affec- 
tion, and well matched together in ezpedients of re- 

» 01ympiad88. 
' ' In this manner for pri^ate ends, and throueh party feuds, 
was a most noble and sacred institution abasea. AU Grecians 
in generał paid their attendance at the Olympic games ; and 
were obliged by all the ties of honor and religiou to suspend 
their animosities and auarrels, and meet together as country - 
men and brethren witn frank and open ingenuity. And yet, 
in the present instance, they are going to contriye the means 
of annoying one another, so soon as that solemnity is orer, 
which was calculated to teach them union and concord, and a 
steady attachment to the. interests of Greece their common 
mother. The policy howe^er of the present proceeding is 
remarkable. The Athenians who assisted at the games could 
suspect nothing from the presence of the Mityleneans, who 
were eąually bound in duty to attend. The Lacedaemonians 
and allies had thus an opportunity of assemblin^; together to 
receiye complaints, and to encourage reyolts from AtLens, 
without danger of suspiciona or a detection of their counsels 
till they were ripe for execution. ' The Lacedaemonians/ 
it is a remark which will afterwards occur in this history, 
< among one another, and in paying all due regard to the laws 
of their country, gaye ample proofs of their honor and yiitae. 
But in regard to the rest of mankind, they recuted as honor- 
able the tbings which pleased them, and as just the things 
which promoted their interest.' 

TH CC. VOL. I. - Q 
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dresB and military stren^^h, and no just reason of re- 
volt subsists. But the case is ąnite different betweea 
U8 and the Athenians. And we onght not to be treated 
with censure and reproach, from the appearance of 
baving deserted tbem in extreinitie8, after haring been 
honorably regarded by them in the season of tran- 
quillity. This our condnct to jiutify and approTe, 
especially as we come to reąnest your alliance, our 
words shall first be employed, as we know that fńend-r 
ship can be of no long continuance in prirate life, 
nor public associations haye any stability, unless both 
sides engage with an Qpi|iion of reciprocal good faith, 
and are uniform in principle and manners : for out of 
dissonancy of temper dirersities of conduct continn- 
ally result. 

* An alliance, it is true, was formerly madę be« 
tween us and the Athenians, when you withdrew 
yourselyes from the Median war, and they stayed 
behind you to complete what was yet to be done. 
We g^ant it : we madę an alliance with the Athenians, 
not to enslaye the rest of Greece to Athenians, but 
to deliyer Greece from the barbarian yoke. And 
whilst they led us on in just equality, so long with 
alacrity we folio wed their guidance. But when once 
we perceiyed that they relaxed in their zeal against the 
Mede, and were in eamest in riyeting slayery on allies, 
we then began to be alarmed. It was impossible, 
where so many parties were to be consulted, to unitę 
together in one body of defence ; and thus all the al- 
lies fell into slayery, except ourselyes and the Chians. 
We, indeed, left in the enjoyment of our own laws, 
and of nominał freedom, continued still to foUow them 
to war ; but, from the specimens we had hitherto seen 
of their behayior, we could no longer regard these 
Athenians as trusty and faithful leadęrs : for it was 
'*« the least probable, that after enslaying those 
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who were comprehended in the same treaty with our- 
selyes, they would refrain from treating such as yet 
were free in the same tyrannic manner wheneyer op- 
portunity seryed. Had we all indeed been left in the 
free exercise of our own laws, we should then haye 
bad the strongest proof that the Atbenians acted on 
Łonest uninnoyating principles. But now, when they 
haye laid their yoke on the greater nnmber, though 
they still continue to treaf ns as their equaU, yet nn-^ 
doubtedly it highly grates tbem ; and they canuot long 
eodure, when such numbers crouch beneath their power, 
that our state alone should stand up and claim eqtia- 
lity. 14o ; it cannot be ! for the morę their power bas 
swelled in bulk and strengtb, by so much are we be- 
come morę desolate. The only secure pledge of a 
lasting alliance is that mutiial awe wbich keeps thę 
contracting parties in proper balance : for then, if any 
be disposed to make encroachments, be finds he cannot 
act on adyantage, and is effectually deterred. Our 
preseryation hitl^erto bas not been owing to their bo- 
nesty but their cunning. Their scbeme bas been gra- 
dually to adyance their empire by all the specious 
colorings of justice, by the road of policy rather than 
of strength. And thus we haye been reseryed to jus- 
tify their yiolence, and to be ąuoted as a proof, that 
unless those whom they haye enslayed bad deseryed 
their fate, a state on an equal footing witb themselyes 
would neyer baye marched in conjunctión witb them 
to execute their yengeanee. By the same strain of 
policy, their first step was to lead out those that were 
strongest against the weaker parties; designing to finish 
with them, when left destitute of any outward resource, 
by the prior reduction of the rest. Whereas, if they 
bad begun witb us, the confederate body temaining 
yet possessed of its strength, and able to make a stand. 
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their enBlaying project could not haye eąnally suc- 
ceeded. They were besides nnder some apprehension 
of onr nayal force, lest nniting with yours or any other 
State, Buch an accession might haye endangered the 
whole of their plan. Some respite also was gained, 
from the respect we haye eyer shown to their whole 
coHDłmunity, and to the series of magistrates who haye 
presided . amongst them. We knew howeyer that we 
could not long hołd out had not this war come timely 
to our relief. We saw our own fate in the example8 
which had been madę of others. 

* What friendshipy therefore, what assurance of li- 
berty could subsist, when, receiying each other with 
the open countenance, suspicipn lay lurking within : 
when^in war apprehensiye of our power, to us they 
paid their court; and we, from the same principle, 
paid our court to them in the season of tranąuillity ? 
The hond of union, which mutual good-will cements in 
others, was in us kept fast by fear : for through the 
preyalence of fear, and not of friendshipt we haye thus 
long persisted in alliance : and whicheyer side secu- 
rity had first emboldened, that side would first haye 
began encroachments on the other. Whoeyer there- 
fore charges us with injustice . for revolting, whilst 
they. were only meditating our ruin, and before we 
actually felt the miseries desig^ed us, that person 
charges us.without a reason: for had our situation 
been such that we could haye formed equal schemes 
to their prejudice and disconcerted all their projects, 
what necessity did we lie under to resign our equ ality 
and receiye their law? But, as the power of attempt- 
ing was eyer within their reach, we ought certainly 
-to lay. hołd of eyery proper expedient to ward off the 
blow. 
. ^ Such are the reasons, ye men of Łaceda^moDy and 
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you their confederates, such tbe grierances which in- 
duced our revolt ; reasons so elear, that all who hear 
them mnst justify ourconduct; grieyances so heayy, 
that it was time to be alarmed, ąnd look for some ex- 
pedient of safety. We long sińce showed our inclina- 
tion to find this expedient, when during the peace we 
sent to you to negotiate a reyolt, but, by you rejected, 
itere obstnicted in our scbeme. And now, no sooner 
did tbe Boeotians inyite, tban we without a pause 
obeyed tbe cali. Now we bave determined to make a 
double revolt ; one from tbe Grecians, no longer in 
ooncert with tbe Atbenians to force tbe load of op- 
pression on tbem, but witb you to yindicate tbeir free- 
dom : anotber from tbe Atbenians, tbat we roay not in 
tbe train of affairs be undone by tbem, but timely yin- 
dicate our own safety. 

' Our reyolt, we grant it, bas been too precipitate 
and unprepared ; but tbis lays tbe stronger obligation 
on you to admit us to alliance, witb tbe utmost expe- 
dition to send us succors, tbat you may sbow your 
readiness to redress tbe oppressed, and at tbe same 
instant annoy your fdes. Sucb a juncture for tbis was 
neyer known before. Wbat witb tbe plague and tbe 
exorbitant expense of tbe war, tbe Atbenians are quite 
exbausted. Tbeir fleet is diyided ; some to cruise on 
your coasts, otbers to make bead against us. It is not 
probable tbey can baye now tbe*competent reserye of 
shipping sbould you inyade tbem a second time tbis 
summer botb by land and sea ; so tbat, eitber tbey 
must be unable tbus diyided to make bead against you, 
if you singly attack tbem^ or tbe union of us botb tbey 
will not be able to face. 

^ Łet no one amongst you imagine tbat tbis will be 
endangering your own domestic welfare for tbe sake 
of foreigners, with whom you baye no connexion : for 
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thongh Łesbofl lies spparently at a great distance from 
you, yet the coiiTenieiiceB of it will lie near at band 
for your serTice : for the war will not be mado in At- 
tica, as such a one supposes, but in those parts wbence 
Attica derives ita snpport. Tbeir reyenue arises from 
tbe tribute paid by their dependenta ; and tbat reyentie 
will be increased if they can accomplisb the reduction 
of us : for tben not a soul will dare to rerolt, and their 
own will be enlarged by tbe addition of our strength, 
and morę gTievoii8 burdens wiU be laid on us, as being 
the last who haye put on their yoke. On the other 
handy if with proper alacrity you nndertake onr sup* 
port, you will gain oyer a state possessed of a consi- 
derable nayy, tbat acquisition you bo greatly want; 
and you will morę easily be enabled to demolish the 
Athenians by withdrawing their dependenta from them : 
for then eyery one of tbat number will with assurance 
and confidence reyolt ; and you yourselyes be cleared 
of the bad imputation you at present lie under, of re* 
jecting those who fly to you for protection. If added 
to this, you manifest your yiews to re-establish the 
generał freedom, you will so considerably strengthen 
the sinews of war, tbat all resistance will be unayail- 
ing. 

' Reyerencing therefore as you ought these hopes 
which Greece bas conceiyed of you ; reyerencing far- 
ther Olympian Joye, in whose tempie we now stand, 
like supplicants distressed and suing for redress ; grant 
to the Mityleneans the honor of your alliance, and un- 
dertake their protection. Reject not the intreaties of 
men, who haye now indeed their liyes and properties 
exposed to dangers merely their own, but whose deli'- 
yerance from their present plunge will reflect security 
and adyantage on all ; and who, if yot continue dei^ 
to their intreaties, must drpp into such a ruin as will 
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at len^h inyolye you all. At this crisis show your- 
selves to be the mea which the voice of Greece united 
in your praise and our dreadful situation reąuire you 
to be.* 

In this manner the Mityleneans urged their plea ; 
and the Łacedaemonians and confederates, haying lis- 
tened with attention, and owned themselves conyhiced, 
admitted the Łesbians into their alliance, and decreM 
an incorsion into Attica. To put this in execution, 
orders were issued to the confederates then present 
expeditiously to march with two-thirds of their force 
to the isthmus. The Łacedaemonians themseWes ar- 
riyśd there first, and got machines ready at the isthmus 
to conyey their ships oyer-land from Corinth to the sea 
of Athens, that they might inyade them at the same 
time both by land and sea. They indeed were eager and 
intent on the enterprise ; but the other confederates 
were yery slow in assembling together, as they were 
busy in getting in their haryest, and began to be sadly 
tired of the war. 

When the Athenians found that such preparationg 
were madę against them, as an ayowed insult of their 
imagined weakness, they had a mind to conyince their 
foes that such imaginations were erroneous, and that 
they were well able, without countermanding their 
fleet from before Lesbos, to make head against any 
force that could come from Peloponnesus. Accord- 
ingly they manned out a hundred ships ; obliging all, 
as well sojoumers as citizens, those exeepted of the 
first and second class/ to go on board. Showing them- 

* The original ia, ' «xcept those who were worth &ve hun- 
dred medimni, and the horsemen or knigbts/ The Athe- 
nians were ranged into olasses bv Solon. Flutarch has de- 
scńbed the manner in the life of Solon, as thus translated in 
Fotter^s Antiquities of Greece, y. i. p. 14. 

* Solon, finding tbB paople yariously affeeted* some inclined 
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8elve8 first before the idthmus in great paradę, thej' 
display ed their force, and then madę descents at plea- 
surę all aloog the coast. The Lacedaemonians, seeing 
them thus strong beyond what they had imagined, eon* 
duded that the Lesbians had purposely amused them 
with fictions ; and being perplexed how to act> as theic 
confederates were not yet come up to join them, and 
as Information was brought them that the first Athe- 
niań sąaadron, consisting of thirty sail, was laying 



to a monarchy, others to atk oligarchy, ofhers to a democracy, 
the lich men powerfiil and hau§^ty, the ptior men groaning 
under the burden of their oppression, endea^ored as far as 
poss^ble to compose all their dififerences, to ease their griev- 
ances, and give all reasonable persons satisfaction. In the 
prosecution of this design he divided the Athenians into fonr 
ranks, according to every man's estate; those who were 
worth fiye hundred medimni of liquid and dry commodities 
he placed in the first rank, całling them pentacosiomedimni. 
The nezt were the horsemen, or ippeis, being such as were- 
of ability to fumish out a horse, or were worth three hun- 
dred medimni. The third* class consisted of those that had 
two hundred medimni, who were called zeugitae. In the last 
he placed all the rest, called thekn thetes, and allowed them 
not to be capable of beańng any office in the government, 
onlyKare them a liber ty to giTe their yotes in all public as- 
semlnies; which, though at the first it appeared inconsider- 
able, was afterwards found to be a yery important privilege ; 
for it being permitted eyery man after the determination of 
the magistrates to make an appeal to the people assembled in 
conyocation, hereby it came to pass that caoses pf the greatest 
weight and moment were brought before them. And thus he 
continued the power and magistracy in the hands of the rich 
men, and yet neither ezposed the inferior people to their 
oiielty and oppression, nor wholly depriyed them of haying 
a share in the ^oyemmeut. And of this quality he himself 
makes mention in this manner : 

What power was fit I did on all bestow. 
Nor raised the poor too high, nor press^d too Iow ;- 
The rich that ruled, and eyery office borę, 
Confined by laws, łhey could not press the poor : 
•• B,oth parties I secured from lawless might, 
' Sl^o nonę preyaiFd upon another^s right. — Crębch. 
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waste the territory round about their city, they re- 
tired to their own homes. 

Afterwards they set about tbe equipinent of a fleet 
to be sent to Łesbos; and ordered the confederate 
cities to send in their contingents, the whole amount- 
ing to forty sail ; and farther, appointed Alcidas to be ' 
adiniral-in- chief, who Tras.ready to put himself at the 
bead of the expedition. The Athenians departed off 
the coast with their hundred sail, when they saw their 
enemies had ^etreated. 

During the time this fleet was out at sea, though the 
Athenians at the commencement of the war had as 
large if not a larger number of ships, yet they neyer 
had their whole nary so completely fitted out for ser- 
vice and with so much pomp as now. One hundred of 
their ships were stationed for guards round Attica, and 
Eubcea, and Salamis ; and another hundred were coast- 
ing all along Peloponnesus, beside those that were at 
Potidaea, and in other parts ; insomuch, that the whole 
number employed this summer amounted to two hun* 
dred and fifty sail. The expense of this, with that of 
Potidsea, quite exhausted their treasure : for the pay 
of the heayy-armed who were stationed at Potide^ 
was two drachmas a day, each of thein receiying a 
drachma' for himself and another for his serrant. Tbe 
number of the first body sent thither was three thou- 
sand, and not fewer than those were employed during 
the whole siege: but the sixteen hundred who came 
with Phormio were ordered away before its conclusion. 
The whole fleet also had the same pay. In this man- 
ner was their public treasure now for the first time ex- 
hausted ; and such a navy, the largest they ever had, 
completely manned. 

1 Seven pence three farthings. 
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The Mityleneans, daring the time the Łacedaeroo- 
nians lay at the isthmus, with a hody of their ówn and 
auxiliaries marched hy land against Metbymne, ex- 
pecting to haye it betrayed to them. Haying assanlted 
the place, and heing disappointed in their expectations, 
tbey marched back by way of Antissa, and Pyra, and 
Eressus. In each of these places tbey halted for a 
wbile, to settle affairs in as firm order aa possible, 
and to strengthen their walk, and then without loss of 
time retumed to Mitylene. 

On their departure, the Methymneans marched out 
against Antissa. The Antisseans with a party of amd- 
liaries sallying out to meet then), gare them a terrible 
blow, so that many of them were left dead on the 
spot, and those who escaped madę the best of their 
way back. 

The Athenians, adyised of these incidents, and that 
farther the Mityleneans were quite mastera of the 
country, and that their own soldiera were not numerous 
enough to bridle their excursions, ahout the beginuing 
of autumn sent a reinforcement of a thousand heayy* 
armed of their own people, commanded by Paches, the 
son of Epicurus. These haying rowed themselyes the 
transports which brought them, arriyed; and bnilt a 
single wali in circle quite round Mitylene, and on the 
proper spots of ground strengthened it by erecting 
forts. Thus was Mitylene strongly besieged on all 
sides, both by sea and land ; — and by this time it began 
to be winter. 

But the Athenians, wanting money to carry on the 
siege, determined now to tax themselyes, and by their 
first contribution raised^ two hundred talents for the 

> It was a Yoluntary contribution : the original term im- 
plies it. The manner was no doubt the same aa was obsenred 
m succeeding times, when the necessities of the state called 
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present seryice ;' and at the same time despatched 
twelve ships under the command of Łyńcles and four 
colleagues to lery money abroad. He, intent on raising 
contributions, madę a yisit for the purpose to seyeral 
places ; and, haying landed at Myus in Caria, intend- 
ing to pierce through the plain of Maeander as far as 
the hill of Sandius, was attacked on his route by the 
Carians and Anaeitans, where himself and a great part 
of his anny perished. 

This Winter the Plataeans — ^for they were still blocked 
up by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians — ^finding them- 
selres mnch distressed by the failure of their proyisiona, 
giying up all hope of succor from the Athenians, and 
qaite destitnte of all other means of presenration, 
formed a project no w in concert with those Athenians 
who were shut up with them in the blockade, ' first 
of all to march out of the łown in company, and 
to compass their escape if possible, orer the works 
of the enemy/ The authors of this project were 
Thseanetus, the son of Timedes, a soothsayer, and £u<- 
molpidas, the son of Biamachus, who was one of their 
commanders. But afterwards, half Of the number, af- 
frigłited by the g^eatness of the danger, refused to hare 
a share in the attempt. Yet the remainder, to the 
number of about two hundred and twenty, resolutely 
adhered to attempt an escape in the foUowing man- 
ner : — 

for an eztraordinary supply. On such occasions, the presi- 
dents of the assembly laid before the Athenians the present 
want of money, and exhorted them with cheerfulness and 
generosity to contńbute towards the national support. Such 
as were willing rosę up in tum, saying, * I contribute so 
much/ and naming the sum. Such as, though rich, were 
niggardly and strangers to all publić spirit, sat silent on these 
occasions, or as fastas they could stole out of the assembly. 
« 38,750i. 
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They madę ladden in equal height to the* enemy V 
wali. The measnre of thia they leamed from the rows 
of brick, where the side of the wali facing them waa 
not covered orer with plaster. Several persons were 
appointed to count the rowa at the same time ; some of 
them might probably be wrong, but the gjeater part 
would agree in the just computation ; especially, aa 
they counted them several times over, and were be- 
sides at no great distance, sińce the part marked ont 
for the design was plainly within their yiew. In this 
raetfaod, haying guessed the measure of a brick from 
its thickness, they found out what must be the total 
height for the ladders. 

The work of the Peloponnesians was of the foUow- 
ing structure : — It was composed of two circular walls ; 
one towards Platsa, and the other outward, to prevent 
any attack from Athens. These walls were at the dis- 
tance of sixteen feet one from the other : and this in- 
termediate space of sixteen feet was built into distinct 
lodgements for the guards. These, howeyer, standing 
thick together, gave to the whole work the appearance 
of one thick intire wali, with battlements on both sides. 
At every ten battlements were lofty turrets of the same 
breadth with the whole work, reaching from the face 
of the inward wali to that of the ontward ; so that 
there was no passage by the sides of a tnrret, bnt 
the commnnication lay open through the middle of 
tdem all. By night, when the weather was rainy, 
they quitted the battlements, and sheltering them- 
selves in the turrets, as near at band and covered 
oyerhead, where they continued their watch. Such 
was the form of the work by which the Plataeans were 
ihclosed on eyery side. 

The enterprising body, when eyery thing was ready, 
laying hołd of the opportunity of a night tempestuous 
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wlth wind and rain, and farther at a dark moon, 
marched out of the place. Tbe persons who had 
been authors of the project were now the conductors. 
And iirst, they passed the ditch which surroiinded the 
town ; then they approached qmte up to the wali of 
the enemy, nndiscoYered by the gnards. The dark- 
ness of the night prerented their being seen, and the 
noise they madę in approaching was qaite drowned in 
the loudness of the storm. They adranced also at a 
great distance from one another, to prevent any dis- 
coyery from the mutual clashing of their arms. They 
were farther armed in the most compact manner, and 
wore a covering only on the left foot, for the sake of 
treading firmly in the mnd. At one of the interme- 
diate spaces between the turretś they had got jinder the 
battlements, knowing they were not manned. The 
bearers of the ladders went first, and applied them to 
the wali. Then twel^e light-armed, with only a dagger 
and a.breastplate, scaled, led by Ammeas, the son of 
Chorebus, who. was the first that mounted. His fol- 
lowers, in two parties of six each, mounted next on 
each side of the turrets. Then other light-armed with 
javelins succeeded them. Behind came others holding 
the bucklers of those above them, thus to facilitate 
their ascent, and ta be ready to deliver them into their 
bandsy should they be obliged to charge. When tbe 
greater part of the number was moi^nted the watcb- 
men within the turrets perceired it : for one of the 
Platieans, in fastening his hołd, had thrown down a 
tile from off the battlements, which madę a noise in 
the fali ; and immediately. was shouted an alarm. The 
whole camp came running towards the wali ; yet nn- 
able to discover the reason of this alarm, so dark was 
,the night, and yiolent the storm. . At this crisis tbe 
Platieans who were left behind in the city sallied 
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forthy and assaulted the work of the Peloponnesiany, 
in the part oppoaite to that where their friends were 
attemptiDg to pass, from them to dirert as much as 
possible the attention of the cDemy. Great was the 
confusion of the enemy yet abiding in their posts, for 
not one dnrst leave his station to run to the place of 
alarm, bnt all were greatly perplexed to gness at its 
meaning. At last the body of three hnndred^ ap- 
pointed for a resenre of succor on any emergency, 
marched withont the work to the place of alarm. Now 
the lighted torches, denoting enemies, were held np 
towards Thebes. On the otber side, the Platieans in 
the city held np at tiie same time from the wali many 
of those torches already prepared for this yery pnr- 
pose, that the sig^als giren of the approach of foes 
might be mistaken by their enemies the Thebans, who 
judging the affair to be qnite otherwise than it really 
was, might refrain from sending any snccor, till their 
friends who had sallied might hare effectnated their 
escape, and gained a place of security. 

In the mean time those of the Platasans, who haying 
roounted first, and by killing the g^ards had got pos- 
session of the turrets on either hand, posted them- 
selves there to secnre the passage, and to preyent any 
manner of obstruction from thence. Applying farther 
their ladder to those turrets Irom the top of the wali, 
and causing many of their number to mount^ those 
now on the turrets kept off the enemies, running to 
obstruct them both aboye and below, by discharg^g 
their darts ; whilst the majority, rearhig many ladders 
at the same time, and throwing down the battlementa, 
got clean oyer at the intermediate.space between the 
turrets. £yery one, in the order he got oyer to the 
outward side, drew up on the inner brink of the ditch, 
and from thence, with their darts and jayelins, kept 
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off those who were flocking towards the work to hin-f 
der their passag^e. Whep all the rest were landed on 
the outside of the work, those on the turrets com- 
ing down last of all, and with difficulty, got also to the 
ditch. By this time the reserve of three hundred was 
come up to oppose them, by the light of torches. The 
Plataeans by this means, being in the dark, had a elear 
view of them, and, from their stand on the brink of 
the ditch, aimed a shower of 4&rts and jayelins at 
those parts of their bodies which had no armor. The 
Platasans were all obscured, as the glimmeriDg of 
lights madę them less easy to be distinguished ; so 
that the last of their body got orer the ditch, thongh 
not without great difficulty and toil : for the water in 
in it was frozen, not into ice hard enough to bear, but 
into a watery congelation, the effect not of the northern 
but eastem blasts. The wind blowing hard, had cansed 
80 much snów to fali that night, that the water was 
swelled to a height not to be forded without some diffi* 
culty. Howeyer, the yiolence of the storm was the 
greatest fartherance gf their escape. 

The pass oyer the ditch being thus completed, the 
Plataeans went forward in a body, and took the road 
to Thebes, leaying on their right the tempie of Juno 
built by Androcrates. They judged it would neyer be 
supposed that they had taken a route which led di- 
rectly towards their enemies; and they saw at the 
same time the Peloponnesians pursuing with torches 
along. the road to A^ens, by Githaeron and the Heads 
of the Oak.' For 8ix or seyen stadia' they continued 
their route towards Thebes ; but then turning short, 
they took the road to the mountains of Erythrse and 
Hysise; and haying gained the mountains, two hun- 

* Dryoscepbale. * Aboye faalf a mile. 
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dred and twelre of the number completed their escape 
to Athens. Some of them, indeed, turned back into 
the city, without once attempting to get over ; and 
one archer was taken prisoner at the outward ditch. 
' The Peloponnesians desisted from their fmitless 
pnrsait, and retumed to their posts. But the Plataeans 
within the city, ignorant of the real event, and giving 
ear to the assurances of those who turned back, that 

* they were all to a man cut off,' despatched a herald, 
as soon as it was day , to demand a truce for fetching 
off the dead ; but learning hence the true state of the 
affair, they remained well satisfied. And in this man- 
ner these men of Platasa, by thus forcing a passage, 
wrought their own preseryation. 

- About the end of this winter Salsethus the Łacedas- 
monian was despatched in a trireme from Lacedaemon 
to Mitylene; who being landed at Pyrrha, went from 
thence by land, and having passed the Athenian cir- 
cumyallation by faror of a breach madę in it by a tor- 
rent of water, got undiscoyered into Mitylene. Hia 
commission was, to tell the governors of the place, that 

* at the same time an incursion will be madę into At- 
tica, and a fleet of forty sail be sent to their relief, 
according to promise ; that he himself was despatohed 
beforehand to assure tbem of these, and to take all 
proper care of other poińts/ On this the Mityleneans 
resumed their spirits, and grew morę ayerse to any 
eomposition with the Athenians. 

The winter was now past, and in this manner ended 
the fourth year of the war, of which Thucydides bas 
compiled the history. 

'Year v. — In the beginning of the ensuing summer, 
after that the Peloponnesians had despatched Alcidas, 
admirał appointed, and the forty-two ships under his 
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eommand, lo the relief of Mityleńe, with the most 
pressing orders, they and their confederates invaded 
Attica. Their design was, by this diyersion, to give 
the Athenians so much employ on all sides, that they 
might be unable to give any obstruction to their 8qua- 
dron bound for Mitylene. This present inyasion was 
led by Cleoinenes, who was his father^s brother, in the 
right of PausaniaSy son of PIeistoanax the king, bnt 
yet in his minority . They now utterly destroyed those 
parts of Attica that had been rayaged already. What- 
eyer again began to florish, and whatever had beeh 
spared in forroer incursions, now fell before their fury. 
Ącd this excursioTi, next to the second, was the sharp- 
eat they eyer madę on the Athenians : for, haying eon- 
tinued their stay so long as to giye time to their sąua-' 
dron to arriye at Lesbos, and send them news of their 
success, they had leisure to extend their deyastations 
oyer almost all the country. But when all their es- 
pectations ended in disappointment, and forage began 
to fail, they withdrew, and were disbanded to their 
respectiye cities. 

. In the mean time the Mityleneans, when they saw 
nothing of the squadron from Peloponnesus, which was 
loitering in the course, and their proyisions began to 
fail, were necessitated to capitulate with the Athenians 
on this occasion : Salaethus, who had also himself giyen 
lip all hopes of relief, caused the populace, who before 
were light-armed, to put on heayy armor, with a design 
to make a sally on the Athenians : but they, so soon 
as they had receiyed their armor, would no longer 
obey their goyernors, but assembling together in bo- 
dies, ordered those in authority either publicly to pror 
duce what proyisions they had, and diyide eąually 
among them, or otherwise they would immediately 
make their own terms with the Athenians, and giye up 

THUC. VOŁ. I. R 
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the city. Those in command being aensible that they 
bad not force sufficient to binder tbis, and tbat their 
own danger would be extreme, sbould tbey by atand- 
ing out be excliided tbe capitulation, joined witb thenf 
in procuring tbe foUowing terma from Pacbes and the 
Atbenians : — 

* That it sbonid be submitted to tbe people of Atbens 
to determine as tbey please in relation to tbe M ityle-^ 
neans. 

' That tbe Mityleneans sbonld immediately receiye 
their anny into tbe city, and despatcb an embassy to 
them to know tbeir pleasnre. 

'Tbat sufficient Wbpite sball be indnlged for tbis,- 
during wbich Pacbes sbonld pnt no one Mitylenean ht 
chains ; sbould make nonę a slare ; should pnt nonę to 
death/ 

Tbese were tbe terros of the snrrender. Bnt tbo8e< 
of the Mityleneans who had been most actiye in all tbe 
negotiations with the Łacedsemonians were thrown into 
tbe utmost consternation, and being ąuite in despair 
when the army took possession of the place, seated 
tbemselres down at the altars for refnge. Pacbes, bay- 
ing ordered them to arise, witb a promise of protecting 
them from insults, sent them oyer to Tenedos, till be 
could know the pleasure of the Atbenians. Haying 
farther despatched some triremes to Antissa, be took 
it in, and madę all other dispositions be judged eKpe-' 
dient in regard to his army. 

The Peloponnesians on board the sąuadron of forty 
ships, who ought to haye madę the ntmost expeditiony 
bnt instead of tbat bad loitered on the coast of Pelo-' 
ponnesus, and madę the rest of the yoyage in a lei-' 
surely manner, bad proceeded so far as Delos before 
their motions were known at Atbens. Being adyancefł 
from Delos to Icaras and Myconus, tbey receired tbe 
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fint ilitelligeiice tbat Mitylene wai taken : bnt being 
deńrous of certain infermatióii, they sailed forwards 
to Embatas of Erythrsa. Mitylene had been taken 
about seren days before they came up to Embatns. 
Herę, aasured of the truth, tbey consulted what was 
DOW to be done ; and Tentiaplus, an Elean, gaye bis 
opinion tbns : — 

' To you, O Alcidas, and as many other Peloponne* 
aians as are joined with me in tbe present command, I 
freely declare it to be my own opimon tbat we sbould 
sail to Mitylene, as we are, before the enemy ifl ap* 
prised of our arriyal. It is probable, as they are so 
lately possessed of tbe city, we shall find it rery re- 
misily and imperfectly guarded ; and towards the sea 
intirely neglected, as on that side they cannot in the 
least expect the approach of an enemy, and our strength 
in that element is superior. It is probable also that 
their land force is dispersed, in that negligent manner 
which yictory indulges, into the scattered houses of 
refreshment. If therefore we can come on them by 
surprise and by night, I hope, by the assistance of our 
friends within, if really within we haye a friend re- 
maining, to giye a new tum to our own affairs* Łet 
us not be staggered at the danger of the attempt, but 
remember that all the turns of war are owing to some 
such reyerse as this : which, that commander who is 
most on his guard against, and who can discem and 
seize such critical moments for assaulting his enemies, 
must be most frequently snccessfdl.' 

He gaye his opinion thus ; but if had no effect on 
Alcidas. Some other persons, exiles from lonia, and 
some Jiesbians who were also on board, adyised him 
farther, ^ That sińce he seemed to be discouraged by 
the apparent danger of that attempt, he sbould seize 
aome city in lonia, or Cymę in ^Etolia : that, by fayor 
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pf such a hołd for war, they migbt bring abont tbe rer 
Tolt of lonia : that in.sucb a step success migbt jnstlf 
be hoped, as bis presence would be bigbly acceptable 
tbere : that, if they could cnt off the yery great reyenue 
wfaich accrued tbence to the Athenians, the loss, addedi 
to the expense of endeayoring a recoyery, must drain 
their treasure : that they fartber thought they could 
preyail on Pissuthnes to join with them in the war/ 

But Alcidas would not Usten to these proposals, and 
got a majority to support his own opinion, < That, sińce 
it was too late to succor Mitylene, they sbould without 
loss of time return to Peloponnesus/ Weighing there- 
fore from Embatus, be put again to sea ; and, touching 
at Myonesus of the Teians, be tbere butchered in cold 
blood a nuraber of prisoners, whom be bad taken in 
the yoyage. Putting afierwards into Ephesus, be was 
attended tbere by an embassy from the Samians of 
Anaea, representing to bim', ' That it was no honorable 
metbod of yindicating the liberty of Greece to butcher 
men who bad not so much as lifted up the band against 
him, who were not enemies in beart, but of merę ne- 
cessity dependent on the Athenians : that, unless be 
cbanged his conduct, be would bring oyer but few of 
bis enemies into friendship, but turn a far greater 
number of friends into enemies/ He was wrought on 
by this remonstrance, and set all the Chians and otbers, 
whom be bad yet reseryed, at liberty : for those who bad 
at any time descried this squadron bad neyer thought 
of flying, but boldly approached it as certainly Athe- 
nian. They really bad no ground to imagine, that 
whilst the Athenians were masters of the sea, a Pelc- 
ponnesian fleet sbould dare to put oyer to lonia. 

From Ephesus, Alcidas madę the best of his way, 
or rather fled outright ; for he bad been discoyered by 
" ^ Salaminian and the Paralus, whilst he lay at anchor 
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near Claros. These yessels happened at that time to 
be on a craise from Athens. He was now apprehen- 
sive of a chase, and so stretched out to sea ; deter- 
mining, if possible, not to make any land again till be 
had reached Peloponnesus. Notice of him came first 
to Paches and the Athenians from Erythrcea : it was 
then repeated from all parta : for as the country of 
lonia is qnite unfortified, the^sight of the Peloponne- 
siaiłs on that coast had struck a panic, lest, though 
their intention was not to continiie there, they shonld 
at once assault and destroy their cities. The Sala- 
minian also and Parałaś,' after they had descried 
him at Claros, came yoluntarily to notify the tidings. 
Paches set on the chase with wąrmth, and pnrsned it 
as far as the isle of Łatmos. But there giving up all 
hope of reaching him, he turned back again for his 
post ; and siuce he had not been afole to come up with 
them by sea, thought a great point was carried in not 
finding them refuged in any harbor, where they must 
haye been under a necessity to fortify their station, 
and oblige him to a regular procedurę and attack. 

In sailing back he touched at Notium of the Colo- 
phonians, in which at this time the Colophonians re*- 
sided, the upper city haying been taken by Itamenes 
and the barbarians, who had broken in by fayor of an 
intestine sedition. It was taken about the time that 



* These two yessels seem to hare been the packets or 
yachts of the state of Athens. Their force was smali in oom- 
parison of the ships . of war, as they were chiefly designed 
for nimbleness and expedition. They carried ambassadors to 
and fro, went on all pablic errands whether of a ciyil or reli- 
gious naturę, and transported magistrates and generała to and 
from their poBts. They were nayicated only Dy freeborn ci- 
tizens of Athens, who besides receiying morę pay, esteemed 
it also a greater honor to serye on board these yessels, which 
weresacred. 
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Ibe PeloponnefliaiM madę their secood incnraion into 
Attica. Bat in Notium a second sedition łuroke out 
between those who resorted tluther for refuge and the 
old inbabitants. Tbe latter bavrag obtained an aid of 
Areadiaii9 and barbarians from Pitsuthnes, kept witbin 
a part separated by a transYerse wali, and the manage* 
ment of affain waa in the handa of some Colophoniana 
of the npper city, who were in the M edish interest, 
and had been receired amongst them as an aid* Bat 
tbe for mer, who had reaorted hither for refnge, and 
were a body of esciles, appHed to Paches for protection* 
He inrited Hippias, the commander of the Arcadians 
within the tranarerae wali, to come out to a conference, 
aasuring him, ^ if they came to no agreement, he would 
replace him within both safe and sound/ On this 
Hippias came out ; and Paches immediately put him 
under an arrest, but laid no bonds on him. This done, 
he on a sudden assaulted the wali ; by fayor of the 8ur« 
prise carried it; and put all the Arcadians and bar* 
barians within to the sword* After this, he replaced 
Hippias within, in^ the same state he had promised ; 
but when he had him there immediately apprehended 
him again, and shot him to deatb with arrows. No- 
tium he delirered into the hands of the Colophonians, 
eaccluding those only who were in the interest of the 
Hede, In process of time, the Athenians having sent 
leadera thither on purpose, and declared Notium an 
Athenian colony, settled in it the Colophonians that 
were any where to be found, under the accustomed 
regulations. 

Paches, being retnrned to Mitylene, completed the 
reduction of Pyrrha and Eressus ; and haying appre* 
hended Salaethus the Łacedsmonian, who had been 
concealed in the city, sent him to Atiiens along with 
tlhose citizens of Mitylene from Tenedos, whom he had 
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kept in safe custody there, and all others who appeared 
to haye been ooncerned in the revolt. As an escort to 
these he sent away also the greater part of his army. 
With the remainder he himself stayed behind to regu* 
iate the affairs of Mitylene and the rest of Łesbos^ to 
•the best of his discretion. 

When the aathors of the rerolt and SalsBthus were 
arriyed at Athens, the Athenians instantly put Sał»- 
thus to death. He madę them many fmitless propo«- 
sals to saTe his life ; and amongst the rest, that the 
siege of Plataea should be raised, which was still be- 
fiieged by the Peloponnesians. They next entered 
into eonsultation what should be done with the re* 
Yolters ; and in the warmth of anger decreed — * That 
not only those who were now at Athens should be put 
io death, but the same sentence should extend to all 
the mon of Mitylene who were adult ; and the women 
and chUdren be sold for slaves.' They were exaspe- 
rated against them not only because they had reyolted, 
but because they had done it without the proyocation 
which others had receiyed in the rigor of their goyem- 
inent« The Peloponnesian fleet added the greater im* 
petuosity to this their resentment, as they had dared 
to yenture so far is lonia in aid of the rebels : for it 
plainly appeared to them that the reyolt had not been 
madę without most preyious deliberation. In short, 
they despatched a trireme to notify their decree to Pa- 
ches, with orders to see it put in immediate exećution 
on the Mityleneans. 

The day following, repentance on a sudden touched 
their hearts, moyed by the reflection that they had 
passed a sayage and monstrous decree in dooming a 
whole city to that destruction which was only due to 
the authors of the guilt. This was no sooner perceiyed 
by the Mitylenean ambassadors then residing at Athens, 
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and 8uch of the Atheniaos as inclining to mercy bad 
a inind to saye them, than they addresaed themselyes 
to the ma^atratesy begging the decree migbt be again 
debated. Their reąuest was the morę easily granted 
as the magistrates had discoYered that the balk of the 
city were desirous to haye a second opportuhity of de* 
eiaring their sentiments. An assembly of the people 
was again conyened, and yarions opinionś were offered 
by different persons, till Cleon, the son of Cleanetus; 
who in the former assembly had proposed and carried 
the murdering sentence, who in all other respects was 
the most yiolent of all the citizens, and at this tima 
had by far the greatest irilfiuence oyer the people, stood 
forth again and spoke as follows : — 

' On many other occasions my own experience has 
conyinced me that a democracy is incapable o£ rnling 
oyer others ; but I see it with the highest certainty noit 
in this your present repentance conceming the Mity- 
leneans. In security so yoid of terror, in safety so 
eKempt from treachery, you pass your days within the 
walls of Athens, that you are grown quite safe and 
secure about your dependents. Wheneyer, soothed 
by their specious intreaties, you betray your judgment 
or relent in pity, not a soul amongst you reflects that 
you are acting the dastardly part, not in truth to ćon- 
fer obligations on those dependents, but to endanger 
your own welfare and safety. It is then quite remote 
from your thoughts that your rule oyer them is in fact 
a tyranny, that they are eyer intent on prospects to 
shake off your yoke — that yoke, to which they eyer 
reluctantly submitted. It is not forgiveness on your 
part, after injuries receiyed, that can keep them fast 
in their obedience, sińce this must be eyer the conse- 
quence of your own superior power and not of grati* 
tude in them. . . i 
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* Abore all, I dread that esctremity of danger to 
whłch we are exposed, if not one of your decrees must 
erer be carried into act, and we remain for ever igno- 
rant — ^tbat the commnnity which uniformly abides by 
a worse set of laws bas the advantage orer another, 
which is finely modelled in erery respect, except in 
practice ; that modest ignorance is a much surer sup- 
port than genius which scorns to be controUed ; and 
that the duUer part of mankind in generał administer 
public affairs much better tban your men of yiyacity 
and wit. The last assume a pride in appearing wiser^ 
than the laws ; in every debatę about the public good 
they aim merely at victory, as if there were no othejr 
points sufBciently important wherein to display their 
superior talents ; and by this their conduct they gene- 
rally subrert the> public welfare : the former who are 
diffident of their own abilities, who regard themselres 
aa less wise than the laws of their country — ^though 
unable to detect the specious orator, yet being better 
jndges of eąuity than champions in debatę, for the 
most part enforce the rational conduct. This beyond 
denial is our duty at present ; we should scom compe- 
titions in eloquence and wit, nor wilfully and contrary 
to our own opinion mislead the judgment of this fuli 
assembly. 

' For my part, I persist in my former declarations» 
and I am surprised at the men who proposed to have 
the affair of Mitylene again debated, who endeayor to 
protract the execution of justice, in the interest of the 
guilty morę than of the injured : for by this means the 
sufferer proceeds to take yengeance on the criminal 
with the edge of his resentment blunted ; wben reyenge, 
the opposite of wrong, the morę nearly it treads on thó 
heels of injury, generally inflicts the most condign 
punishment. But I am morę surprised at him, who- 
eyer he be, that shall dare to contradlct, and pretend 
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to demonstrate that tlie iDJuries done by the Mityle- 
neans are really for our serrice, and that our calamitieB 
are hardships on our dependenta. He certainly mnst 
oither prerame on hia own eloąoence, if he contends 
to proTe that what waa plainly decreed was neyer de- 
creed ; or, initigated by lucre, will endeavor to sednce 
yon by the elaborate and plansible artifice of words. 
In inch contentions the state indeed awards the yictory 
to whom the pleaaes, but she sustains all the damage 
hemelf. Yonare anawerableforthis, Aihenians! Yon! 
who fondlydoat on these wordy conipetition»! Yon! 
who accuBtomed to be spectators of speeches and 
hearers of actions! Yon measure the possibiUty of 
futurę effects by the present eloąuence of your oratora ; 
you judg^ of actions aiready past, not by the certain 
connction of your own eyes, but the fallible suggestions 
of your ears when soothed by the inyeigling insinuating 
flow of words* You are the best in the world to be de- 
oeiyed by noTelty of wit, and to refuse to foUow the 
dictates of the approred judicious speaker ; slares aa 
you are to whateyer trifles happen always to be in 
yogne, and looking down with contempt on tried and 
experienced methods. The most earnest wish that the 
heart of any of your body eyer conceiyed is, to become 
a speaker ; if that be unattainable, you rangę your* 
aelyes in opposition against all who are so, for fear 
you should seem in judgment their inferiors. When 
ftny thing is acutely uttered, you are ready eyen to go 
before it with applause, and intimate your own pre*- 
conception of the point, at the same time duli at dis* 
eeming whither it will tend. Your whole passion, in 
a Word, is for things that are not in reality and com- 
mon life; but of what passes before your eyes you 
baye no proper perception. And, frankly, you are 
quite infatuated by the lust of hearing, and resemble 
morę the idle spectators of contending sophists thaa 
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men who meet to deliberate on pnblic aifairs. From 
such yain amasements endeavoring to dirert you, I 
boldly affimiy that no one city in the world has iąjured 
yon 80 much aa Mitylene. 

' Those who, unab]e to support the rigor of your 
gOYernmenty or who, compelled to do it by hostile foree, 
haye rerolted irom yon, I readily absolre. Bnt for 
a people who inhabit an itland, a fortified island ; who 
had no reason to dread the yiolence of onr enemies, 
except by sea ; who eyen at 8ea, by the strength of 
their own shipping, were able to gnard themselyes 
against all attacks, who enjoyed their own model of 
goyemment, and were eyer treated by us with the 
highest honor and regard ; for snch a people to reyolt 
in this manner is neyer to be forgiven. Is not their 
whole procedurę one series of treachery ? Haye they 
not rather madę war on than reyolted against us ? for 
reyolt can only be ascribed to those who haye suffered 
▼iolence and outrage. Haye they not farther sought 
out onr implacable foes, and begged to participate 
with them in our destruction? This certainly is a 
much greater aggrayation of gnilt, than if merely on 
their own domestic strength they had rebelled against 
118. They would not be deterred by the calamities of 
their neighbors who haye frequently beforą this re* 
Folted, and been pnnished for it by a total reduction ; 
nor would they so far acquiesce in present felicity, aa 
not to hazard the dangerous reyerse of misery. Auda* 
eious in regard to the futurę, presumptuous aboye 
their strength, but below their intention, they mado 
war their choice, and in preferring yiolence to the just 
obseryance of duty haye placed their glory. For, 
though uninjured and nnproyoked, the first moment 
they saw a probability of preyailing, they seised it an4 
rebelled. 

* It is the nsnal effect of prosperity, espeoially wheii 
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felt on a sadden, and beyond their hope, to puff np a 
people into insolence of manners. The successes of 
mankitfd, when attained by the rational course, are 
generally of much longer continuance tban wben tbey 
anticipate pursuit : and, in a word, men are much 
inore expert at repelling adyersity tban preserying 
prosperity. By this ougbt we long ago to baye ad-^ 
jnsted our conduct towards tbe Mityleneans, neyer 
distingoisbing tbem aboye otbers witb peculiar re- 
gard ; and tben tbey neyer would baye been tbat inso^ 
lent people we baye fonnd tbem now : for so remark- 
ably perrerse ia tbe temper of man, as eyer to con-^ 
temn wboeyer conrts bim, and admire wboeyer will 
not bend before bim. 

' ^ Łet condign punisbment tberefore be awarded to 
their deroerits. Łet not tbe guilt be ayenged on the 
heads of the few, and the bulk of offenders escape 
tinpunisbed. The whole people to a man baye re- 
belled against us> when it was in their power to baye 
been sheltered here, and now again to be reinstated 
in their former seats. But tbey judged the danger 
wotild be lessened by the generał concurrence witb 
the feW) and so all reyolted in concert. 
" * £xtend farther your regards to the whole body of 
your dependenta ; for if you inflict the same punisb-* 
ments on tbose wbo reyolt by compulsion of enemies, 
and wbo reyolt on pure deliberate malice, wbich of 
tbem, do yoa thiuk, will not seize the least pretext 
to throw off your yoke ; when, if be succeeds, bis 
liberty is recoyered, and though be fails, the hurt is 
8o easy to be cured? Besides this, our liyes and for- 
iuhes will be endangered on eyery. attempt whicb 
sball be madę. Suppose we succeed, we only recoyer 
an exhau8ted ruinated city, but sball for the futurę be 
Jdepriyed of the reyenue arising from it, the essence 
of our atrength ; but^ if we cannot preyail, we sball 
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enlarge the nnmber of enemies we alrefady haye ; and 
et a time when we ought to be employed in resisting 
our present adyersaries, we shall be intaogled in wara 
against our own dependents. We ougbt not tberefore to 
encourage the hope, whetber raised by the force of 
intreaty, or purcbased by the force of corruption, that 
their errors are but the er rors of men, and shall there-: 
fore be forgiyen. The damage they haye done was 
not inyoluntary, but they haye been deliberate de- 
termined yillains : forgiyeness is only A>r those wHo 
erred not by design. 

r ' Moyed by the ardency and zeal of my former plea, 
you madę the decree ; and now I earnestly conjure you, 
not to repent of your own determinations, not to plunge 
yourselyes in inextricable difficulties, through pity, 
through delight of hearing, and soft forbearance, the 
three most prejudicial obstades of power. It is just to 
show pity to those who are its proper objects, and not 
lo men who would neyer haye felt compassion for us^ 
not to foes who must of necessity be implacable. The 
orators, those delights of your ears, will haye rooro 
in debates of lesser moment to catch at your applause^ 
but should be silenced here, where they only can giye 
the public a short-liyed pleasure, whiist they embroil 
it wifh perplexities not easy to be surmounted, and 
themselyes alone in requital of speaking weli will be 
well rewarded for it. Forbearance, farther, may be 
shown to those who are willing to be, and will for the 
futurę proye themselyes our friends ; but not to such 
inyeterate souls as these, who, if suffered to liye, will 
liye only to wreak their malice against you. 

* I shall waye enlargements, and giye you only one 
short assurance, that if you hearken to my admoni- 
tions, you will at the same time do justice to the Mi- 
tyLeneans and seryice to yourselyes ;. but if you re- 
solye in any other manner, you will receiye no thanks 
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from thenny and wiU establish the clearest eTidenoe for 
your own condemnation : for, if theae men had rea- 
•on to rerolt, it foUows that you haye tyrannically 
used them. Grant the injustice of such a mle, but 
yet that you have presnmed to he gnilty of it ; why 
then, on the merę motire of interest, you on^^ht now 
to chastise them beyond what is right^ or immediately 
to forego yoar power, and dropping yonrselres down 
into impotent security, to set about the practice of 
hnmanity and yirtne. But adieu to this yain expe- 
dient! and at once resolye to make them feel tiiat 
weight of misery they designed for us. Conyince 
them that those who haye escaped it can feel as strong 
resentments as those who projected the fatał blow. 
Determine now, by recollecting with yourselyes what 
kind of usage you would haye receiyed from them, 
had they succeeded in their plots : they ! the unin- 
jured, unproyoked aggressors. It is an allowed truth, 
that men, who without the least proyocation haye re- 
oourse to acts of malice, will be sated with nothing 
less than cemplete destmction, as they must eyer be 
terrified at the sight of a suryiying foe. For he who 
auffers from aquarter whence he neyer desenred it, 
will not so easily lay down his resentments^ as when 
mutual enmity has kindled the contention. Be not 
therefore traitors to yoar own selires. Figurę to your« 
selyes, as strongly as you can, the miseries they de- 
signed you ; remember how you wished for nething 
in this world so much as to haye them in your power, 
and now retaliate on them. Relent not at the scenę of 
horror imagination may present to your fancy, bpt 
fix your remembrance fast on that weight of misery 
which was just now suspended oyer your own beads. 
Punish these wretches according to their deserts; 
make them a notable example to the rest of your 
dependents, that death must be the portion of wboeyer 
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dares rerolt : for when once tbey are certain of tbis, 
your arms will no morę be recalled from your foreign 
enemiedy to be employed in tbe cbastisement of your 
own dependents/ 

In this manner Cleon ' supported tbe decree, and 
wben be bad concluded, Diodotus tbe son of Eucratea, 
wbo in tbe fornier assembly bad most strenuously op- 
posed tbe błoody sentence against tbe Mityleneans, 
stood fortb, and tbiis replied : 

* I neitber blame tbose wbo proposed tbe reanmption 
of tbe decree against Mitylene, nor do I praise tbe 
men wbo iuyeigb against repeated consultations on 

1 From the short sketch of Cleon's cbaracter giren before 
by Thucydides, and tbe speech he ba&now madę, be is likely 
to. be no farońte witb the reader. Cicero has styled bim < a 
torhulent bat eloquent Athenian/ By means of his elo-' 
quence, and an impudence tbat ne^er conld be dashed, be 
was now a prime farorite with the people, bat the scom and 
terror of alf good men at Athens. He had ever been a snarler 
at Pericles, but so long as he lived coald obtain no share in 
tbe public administration. He bad now got the ascendant by> 
cajoling the people, and by his loud and daily iny^ectiyea 
against their ministers and commanders. He will maJce a 
yery splendid and yery despićable figurę in the sequel. Ań-' 
stopbanes, wbo had a particalar grudge against him, has ex- 
bibited him in Łhe most distasteful light. His comedy of the_ 
Horsemen or Knights is intirely employed to show him off.' 
He calls him throughont the Papblagonian, to brand his Iow 
and brutal disposition, wbo ' ąuitting his original trade of 
aelling leather, yile leather, sińce people rather swam ihan. 
walked in the shoes madę of it, was now become the leading 
politician, the scourfjpe and pest of the republic' The chorus 
of the play salutes him with the most yillanous titles ; and aa 
oracie is cooked up, which prophesies that tbey shall never 
get rid of Cleon till he is oyerpowered by a greater scoundrel 
tban himself. A dealer in black puddings is at last procured 
to be his competitor. The contest is carried on with all the 
ribaldry and scurrility that unbridled wit could forge for such 
^aracten, and Cleon is at length defeated. This is the eyent 
on tbe Btage, but was by no means so in the state of Athens. 
The wit of Aristophanes seldom hurt knayes and scoundrel s ; 
it wounded and was mischieyous only to the ablest ministers 
and tbe wannest patriota. 
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pointo of the greatest importance. But I lay it down 
for certain that there are no two greater impediments 
of aound matnre counsel than precipitation and anger ; 
of which, the one is closely connected with madness, 
the other with raw inexperience and short limitaiy 
judgment. 

• ' It may indeed be warmly asserted, that words are 
not the proper guides to actions. But the author of 
8uch an assertion is either wanting in discemment, 
or confines it only to his own selfish views. He is 
wanting in discernment, if he imagines there is any other 
possible method of putting light into things that are 
futurę or nnseen; or confines it only to himself, if 
willing to recommend a scandalous measure, and eon- 
scious he has not eloquence enough to support it 
openly, he launches out into plausible calumnies, to 
intimidate his opponents as well as his audience. 

' But odious beyond all support is their procedurę 
who prematurely condemn the advice of others as pnr- 
chased and corrupt : for would tbey only acquiesce in 
the charge of ignorance, the defeated opponent goes 
off with the bare character of a man, less enlightened 
indeed, but quite as honest. If he be charged with 
corruption, his point he may carry, but his honesty 
will ever be suspected ; and if his point be lost, he 
must pass for knave and blockhead both. Such me- 
tLods can never be conducive to the public good. The 
men best able to advise are by this means intimidated : 
though the public welfare would then be best secured, 
if every person of so disingenuous a temper was uot 
able to open his mouth ; for then, by his seducements» 
the public could never be misled. But it is tbe duty 
of every tnie patriot to despise the slanders of oppo- 
nents, and on fair and impartial views to get his own 
advice accepted. It is the duty of every well-regu- 
'ated public, not indeed to load a man with honors for 
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haTidg gi^en the best advice^ but, nerer to abridge 
him of bis presetit portion ; and if be cannot prevai], 
by no nieans to disgrace, mucb less to punisb bim : for 
tben, neither would tbe successful debater, from a 
view of enbancing bis own personal bonors, eyer speak 
against conscience, or aim merely at applause; nor 
would be, wbo bas been nnsuccessful in bis motions, 
be greedy of proposing wbatever may cajole, and so 
earn popularity for bimself. But tbe metbod in yogue 
witb us is tbe reyerse of tbis ; and wbat is worse, if a 
person be suspected of corrnption, tbougb be adyise 
tbe most prudent expedients, yet tbe odium raised 
against bim on tbe weak suggestion of lucre, quite 
weigbs bim down, and we are depriyed of tbe manifest 
seryice be could do to tbe state : nay, sucb is our me- 
tbod, that eyen tbe best adyice, if readily offered, can 
escape suspicion no morę tban tbe worst. And bence 
it is necessarily incnmbent, as well on bim wbo would 
persuade tbe public into tbe most prejudicial measures, 
to seduce tbe people witb art, as on bim wbo would 
adyise tbe best, to disguise tbe tnitb in order to pre- 
raił. Amidst tbese jugglings, tbe public alone is de- 
barred tbe seryice of its most able counsellors, sińce in 
a plain and open metbod tbey cannot possibly act, and 
artifice must elear tbe way before tbem : for tbe man 
wbo openly bestows any benefits on it is constantly 
suspected of doing underband a greater to bimself. 

* Wben affairs therefore of so bigb concem are be- 
fore you, wben tbe generał temper is so oyerrun witb 
jealousy, we, wbo presume to adyise, must enlarge our 
prospect fartber tban you, wbo' only assist at a tran- 
sient consultation ; because we are accountable for 
.wbat we propose, and you are not accountable for tbe 
prejudices witb whicb you bear : for if not only be wbo 
proposed, but be wbo complied, were equally answer- 
THUC. VOL, 1, s 
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able for drents, your determinations woald be betteir 
framed tban they are at present. But now, hurried 
along as you are by your hasty resentmeuts on any 
sinister eyent, you wreak your fury only on the single 
opinion of the person who advised, and not on your 
own joint opinions, by concnrrence of which the mi^ 
oarriage was incurred. 

' For my part, I neither stand up to deny certain 
facts in fayor of the Mityleneans, nor to waste the 
time in fruitless accusations. We are not debating 
now what wrongs they haye done us, sińce that would 
be a reproach to sense ; but what determination about 
them is best : for though I can proTe, beyond a scruple, 
that they hare injured us in the most outrageous man<- 
ner, yet I shall not for that reason advise you to but^ 
cfaer them, unless it be expedient ; nor, were they ob^ 
jeets of forgiyeness, should I adyise forgiyeness, unless 
I judged it for the interest of the public. I apprehend 
that our consultations tum morę on a futurę than a 
present yiew. And Cleon here most confidently asserts, 
that the surest expedient of your futurę welfare is, to 
preyent all other reyolts by inflicting death in doom of 
this ; but, equally confident of the just expedient of 
futurę security, I declare quite on the other side : and 
I intreat you by no means to reject the real adyantage 
of minę for the specious colorings of his adyice. Striet 
jństice, I grant, may be with him ; and, enraged as you 
are against the Mityleneans, may haye a sudden influ- 
ence on you. But we meet not here in judgment on 
them, and justly to decide is not now our employment ; 
we are only to consult how to dispose of them best for 
our own adyantage. 

< In the public communities of men death is the pe- 
nalty awarded to seyeral crimes ; to such as are not 
enormous like this, but of a less guilty naturę. Yet 
nuffed up with hope, men run all hazards ; and no one 
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6Ver yet has boldly incurred the danger, if self-coii'- 
▼inced beforehand that he could not surTive the at-^ 
tempt. Wfaere was the city so bent on reyolt, that 
wfaen its own domestic strength^ or the aid of others, 
were judged uneqaal to the work, durst ever attempt 
it? The whole of mankind, whether individuals or 
communities, are by naturę liable to sin ; and a law of 
infallible preyention will nevep be enacted. Men by 
repeated trials have enforced all kinds of piinishmeut ; 
attentiye, if possible, to restrain the outrages of the 
wicked : and in the early age, it is probable that milder 
penalties were assigned for the most enormous wrongs; 
but, being found by experience ineffectual, they were 
afterwards extended generally to loss of life : this how- 
ever is not yet eifectiye. Some terror therefore must 
be inyented, eyen morę alarming than this, or this will 
neyer sufficiently restrain. But then there is a po^ 
yerty which renders necessity daring ; there is a pbwer 
whłch renders pride and insolence rapacious. There 
are otfaer contingences which, in the feryor of passions, 
as eyery human mind is possessed by some too stab- 
born to admit a cure, driye them on boldly to confront 
extl'emities. But the greatest incentiyes of all are 
hope and loye : this points out a path, and that moyes 
along according to direction : this thoughtlessly pro- 
poses the scheme, and that immediately suggests a 
certainty of success. These are the sources of all our 
eyils ; and these inyisible principles within us are too 
fltrong for all the terrors that are seen without. To 
tbese add Fortune, who contributes her ample share to 
diyest the mind of its balance. She shows herself by 
iinexpected starts, and encourages eyen the incompe- 
tent to yeoture dangers ; and bas a greater influence 
oyer communities, as the ends proposed by them are 
of the greatest koncern ; such as liberty or dominion, 
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where erery individiial, amidst the unifrersal ardor, 
unaccouDtably plumes himself up, and acts with a 
spirit aboTe himself. But, in truth, it is quite impos^ 
flible : it is a proof of egregious folly to imagine, when 
human naturę is impelled by its own impetuous pas* 
sions towards such dbjects, tbat the force of laws or 
any intervening terror is strong enongh to divert them 
from the mark. Hence therefore arises the strongest 
dissuasiye to us from confiding in the penalty of death 
as the only pledge of our futurę safety ; which must 
betray us into weak prejudicial measures ; which must 
drire all reyolters into utter despair, by showing them 
plainly that we shall neyer accept repentance; shall 
not give them one moment's indulgence to palliate 
their offences. 

* Consider with yourselyes, in the merciful light, that 
a rerolted city, when for certaiiity assured that it can- 
not hołd out, may submit on our own conditions, whihst 
yet in a capacity to reimburse our expenses, and to 
advance the futurę. But in the opposite case, can you 
imagine there is any city which will not better prepare 
itself for revolt than Mitylene has done, and hbld out 
a siege to the last extremity ? Is there no difference 
between a quick and a slow submission ? Sball not we 
be hurt, if forced through their despair to continua a 
tedious and expensive siege ; and when the place is 
taken, to be mastera only of one heap of desolation, 
unable for the futurę to squeeze the least pittance or 
rerenue from it T It is reyenue alone which renders 
us a terror to our foes. We ought not therefore, with 
the rigor of judges, to inflict the exactest punishments 
on these offenders. We ought rather to proyide for 
futurity, and by moderate correction still to preserve 
those cities in a fuli capacity of paying us the needful 
^i-ibute. To keep men firm in their duty^ we should 
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Stern the expedient of serere and san^inary laws, 
sińce mild discretionary caution would better answer 
the purpose. This prudent conduct we are now re- 
yersing, if, when repossessed of a city stripped of its 
former liberty and ruled with yiolence, sufficient mo- 
tive8 of revolt, that it may again become independent ; 
if now we judge that this oaght to be ayenged with a 
weight of severity. Men who haye known what li-* 
berty is ought not to be too seyerely chastised if they 
haye dared to reyolt ; but we onght to obserye them 
with timely yigilance before they reyolt, to preyent 
their taking the least step towards it, or eyen once en^ 
tertaining a thought about it ; at least, when we haye 
quelled the insurrection, the guilt should be fastened 
on as few as possible. 

• * Consider, I beseech you, with yourselyes, ho w 
greatly you will err in this, and in another respect, if 
Cleon's adyice be approyed : for now, the populace of 
all the cities are generally well affected towards us« 
They either refuse to concur with the few in their 
reyolts; or, if their concurrence be forced« they in^ 
śtantly tum enemies to those who forced them ; and 
you proceed to determine the contest, assured that the 
populace of the adyerse city will be actiye in your 
fayor. But if you doom to generał excision the people 
of Mitylene, those who had no share in the reyolt; 
who, when once they had got arms into their hands, 
spontaneously deliyered up the place ; you will be 
guilty, first of base ingratitude, for murdering your 
own benefactors ; and you will, next, establish such a 
precedent, as the factious, ^eat aboye all things, wish 
to see : for then, wheneyer the latter effect the reyt)lt 
crf cities, they will iustantly haye. the people attached 
to their party; sintie you yourselyes haye enforced 
the precedentf that pnnishment must fali on the heads> 
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Dot only of the guilty, but eveii of the Innocent* 
Whereas, indeed, though tfaey had been gpiilty, we 
ought to łiave dissembled our knowlege of it, that we 
might not force the only party which eyer tak.es our 
side into utter eiimity and ayersion. And I esteem it 
much morę conduciye to the firm support of empire, 
rather to conniye at the wrongs we may have felt, than 
in all the seyerity of juBtice to destroy those persona 
whom in interest we ought to spare : and thus that 
union of justice to others, and dnty to yourselyes^ in 
this instance of punishing the Mityleneans, as alleged 
by Cleon, is plainly fotind to be grossly inconsistent ; 
to be utterly impossible. 

* Own yourselyes therefore conyinced that the great- 
est adyantages will result^ from the conduct which 
I haye recommended ; and, without giying too wide a 
scope to mercy or forbearance, by which I could neyer 
8u£fer you to be seduced, foUow my adyice, and in pur- 
suance of it resolye ' To judge and condemn, at your 
own discretion^ those guilty Mityleneans whom Paches 
has sent hither to attend your decisions, and to let the. 
others continue as they are/ These are expedients of 
your futurę welfare and of immediate terror to your 
foes. For they who can form the soundest delibera- 
tions stand stronger up against hostile oppositioo 
than the men who rush to action with indiscreet un- 
premeditating strength/ 

Diodotus ended here. And when these two opinions, 
diametrically opposite to one another, had been thus 
deliyeredy the Athenians had a stiff eon test in support 
of each, and on holding up of hands, there seemed 
near an equality ; but the majority proyed at last to 
be along with Diodotus. 

On this they immediately sent away another tri^ 
temcj enjoining all possible dispatch, lest this second. 
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not coming^ in time, Inight find the city already de-, 
stroyed, as the other had got the start of a day and a 
night. The Mitylenean ambassadors ampiy furnished 
them with winę and barley-cakes, and promised tbem 
great rewards, if they arriyed in time. By this means 
tiiey were so eager toaccelerate the passage, that eren 
whilst plying the oar they ate their cakes dipped in 
winę and oil : and whilst one half of the number re- 
freshed themselyes with sleep, the other kept rowing 
amain. So fortnnate were they that. not one adyerse 
blast retarded their course. The former yessel, as 
sent on a monstrous errand, had not hastened.its pas- 
sage in the least; and the latter was most intently 
bent on expedition. That indeed got before to Mity- 
lene, bnt only long enough for Paches to read oyer the 
decree, and orders for its immediate execution. At 
that crisis the latter arriyed, and -preyeńted the mais- 
sacre. To su eh an extremity of danger was Mitylene 
reduced. 

The other Mityleneans, whom Paches ' had sent to 
Athens as deepest concerned in the reyolt, were there 
put to death, according to the adyice of Cleon. And 
the number of these amounted to somewhat aboye a 
thousand. ' 

The Athenians, farther, demolished the walls of Mi- 
tylene and took away their shipping. They did not 
for the futurę enjoin an annual tribute on the Łes- 



* We hear no morę in thia history of Paches, who certainly 
in the reduction of Lesboa had done a great aenrice to his 
eoantry, and had behayed tbrough the whole affair with great 
discretion and humanity. And yet Plutarch tells as in two 
pąaaagea, in the liyea of Ariatidea and Niciaa, that at hia re- 
turn he waa called to accoant for hia conduct during hia com- 
mand, and finding he waa going to he condemned, hia reaent- 
ment and indignation rosę so high, that be instantly siew 
himselfin court* 
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bians, but dividing tbe wbole island into sbares, ex^ 
cept what belonged to Methymne, tbree tbousand in 
tbe wbole, tbey set apart tbree hundred of tbese as 
sacred to tbe gods, and sent sonie of their own people 
wbo were appoiDted by lot, to take possession of tbe 
rest, as fuli propńetors. Tbe Łesbians, as tenants of 
tbese, were obliged to pay tbem two minse' yearly 
for every sbare, in consideration of wbicb tbey bad 
still tbe use of tbe soil. Tbe Atbenians also took from 
them sereral towns on tbe continent wbicb bad be-* 
longed to tbe Mityleneans, and wbicb continued after* 
wards in subjection to tbe Atbenians. Tbus ended 
tbe commotions of Łesbos. 

The* same summer, after tbe rednction of Łesbos> 
tbe Atbenians, commanded by Nicias,' tbe son of Ni* 

» 61. 9s. 2d. sterling. 

* Niciss isnow for tbe firsttime in tbe chief command, wbo 
is to act partd of rery great importance in the sequel of tbe 
war. We sbould therefore take some notice of him on bis 
first appearance.. Plntarch, who bas written bis life» giyes 
light into seyeral ciroumatances, wbicb fali not witbin tbe 
cognisance of a generał bistori&n. He was born of a noble 
family in Atbens, and was one of tbe most wealtby citizens. 
Beside bis estates, be bad a large annual income from tbe 
8ilver mines at Laurium. Not that tbese mines belonged to 
bim, as one wonld infer from Plutarcb ; for tbey were tbe 
patrimony of tbe state annezed to it by Tbemistocles for tbe 
support of tbe navy : but, as Xenopbon relates, in bis trea-> 
tise of rerenue, Nicias bad a tbousand slayes constantly 
employed in working tbese mines. He bired tbem out to Sc- 
sias tbe Tbracian, wbo was undertaker of tbe work, on condi- 
tion to receive a elear obole a day for eyery one of tbem ; and 
be always kept up tbe number. His income from bence wtia 
therefore near 2000/. sterling a year. He acted under Peri"* 
des 60 long as be liyed ; and, after bis deatb, was set np by 
the morę sober and sensible Atbenians as a balance to Cleon; 
who was the idol of the people. Nicias was a trae lorerof 
his country, of unblemisbed integrity, and Tery gentle and 
complacent in bis mannerś. His good ąualities were nume« 
T^usand sbining ; his foibles were, a great diffidence of him^^ 
self, and a dread of tbe people* wbicb madę bim conittbein- 
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tieratus, executed a design on Minoa, the island whlcll 
lies before Megara. The Megareans, having builta 
fort on it, nsed it as a garrison. But it was the 
scheme of Nicias to fix the post of obseryation for 
the Athenians there, as being much nearer situated, 
and to remoye it from Budorus and Salamis. This 
would prevent the sudden courses of the Peloponne-* 
sians, freqnent from thence ; would curb the piratical 
cruises; and, at the same time, stop all importations 
into Megara. Beginning therefore with the two forta 
detached from Nissea, he took them by means of the 
engines he played against them from the sea ; and 
haying thus opened the channel between them and tbe 
island, he took in by a wali of fortification that part 
of the main-land from wheące only by crossing tbe 
morass and the help of a bridge, a succor could be 
thrown into the island, which lay at a Tery smali dis- 
tance from the continent. This work was completed 
in a few days, after which Nicias, leaying behind hi 
the island a sufficient garrison to defend the works^ 
drew off the rest of his army. 
^ Abont the same time this summer, the Platceans, 

by laying out bis wealth in pablic eames and shows for their 
entertainment. He had an inward fand of real piety ; but 
was superstitiously attacbed to the ceremoniał of the religion 
of his country. His great wealth drew a great number of fol- 
lowers and parasites ahout him ; and his beneyolent disposi* 
tion was always seeking occasions of doing good. * In short,' 
says Flutarch, '.bad men had asare fund in his pusillanimity, 
and good men in his humanity.' Nobody could either hate 
or feat him at Athens, and therefore his interest there was 
great. He was always cautious, and always difSdent, and 
under such an awe of the people in the generał assemblies» 
that they would shont out to him by way of encouragement« 
as his roodesty was amiable and engaging when opposed to 
the impudenc^ of Cleon. Thus much may suffice at present. 
sińce his military expeditions and the wholę of his politicat 
conduct will be related by Thucydides. 
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whose proYisions were quite spent, and who could not 
possibly hołd out any longer, were broaght to a sur- 
render in the following manner : the enemy madę an 
HAsault on tfaeir wali, wfaich they bad not sufficient 
ctrength- to repel. The Łacedsemonian generał being 
thu8 convinced of their languid condition, was deter- 
mined not to take the place by storm. In this he 
ącied pursuant to orders sent him from Lacedsemon, 
with a view, that wheneyer a peace should be eon* 
duded with the Łacedaemonians, one certain condi*. 
tion of which must be reciprocally to restore the 
plaees taken in the war, Plateea might not be included 
in the restitution, as having freely and without com> 
pulsion gone over to them. Ą herald was accordingly 
despatched with this demand, ' Whether they are will- 
ii|g Yoluntarily to give up the city to the Łacedsemo- 
nians, and accept them for their judges who would 
punish only the guilty, and contrary to forms of jus- 
tłce not eyen one of those/ The herald madę this 
demand aloud. And the Platseans, who were now re- 
duced to excessive weakness, deliyered up the city« 

The Peloponnesians supplied the Platseans with 
neoessary sustenance for the space of a few days, till 
tlie fiye delegates arriyed from Łacedoemon to preside 
at their trial. And yet, when these were actually 
come, co judicial process was formed against them. 
They only called them out, and put this short quefl- 
tion to them : * Whether they had done any seryice 
to the Łacedaemonians and their allies in the present 
war? Their answer was, that they begged permission 
to urge their plea at large ; which being granted, they 
pitched on Astymachus the son of Asopalaus, and 
Łaco the son of Aeimnestus, who had formerly en- 
joyed the public hospitality of the Łacedaemonians, to 
be their speakers, who stood forth and pleaded thus : 
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' * Placing in you, O Łacede^monians, an intire oon- 
fidence, we have deliyered up our city; but ne^er 
imagined we should be forced to such a procesg aa 
this, when we expected only to be tried by justice and 
laws ; when we yielded to plead, not before otber 
judges as is no w our fate, but only before yourselyes. 
Then indeed we thought that justice might be ob- 
tained. But now we haye terrible grounds for ap-' 
prehending that we have at once been doubly ov€r- 
reached. StroHg motires occur to alarm our suspi- 
cions that the point most in view is to deprive us of 
our lires, and that you will not prove impartial judges. 
We cannot but be too certain of this, when no manuer 
af crime is formally objected, against which we might 
form our defence ; when barely at our own intreaty 
we are heard, and your concise demand is such, that 
if we answer it with truth we condemn ourselyes ; 
if with falsehood, must be instantly refuted. 

' Thus ou all sides beset with perplexities, something 
of necessity must be said in our own behalf ; nay, 
where the danger is so urgent, the only smali glimpse 
of security appears in hazarding a plea. For persons 
like us distressęd in silence to abandon their own 
defence ; this may with sad compunction torturę them 
at last, as if their safety might have been earned by 
speaking for themselves, though never was persuasion 
so much to be despaired of as at present. Werę we 
indeed, who are the persecuted party, intirely un- 
known to our judges, we might then allege such eyi- 
dence as through ignorance you could not oyertum, 
and 80 farther our defence. But now we must speak 
before meu who are informed of eyery point. Nor 
do our fears result from the prior knowlege you haye 
bad of us, as if you were now proceeding against ue 
iot hayiog in yalor been inferior to yourselyes; bujt 
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froni onr own sad forebodiogs, that we are cited to a 
tribnnal which has already condemued us, to gpratify 
others. Yet, wfaat we can jnstly say for onrselyes in 
regard to all our dififereuces with the Thebans, we 
shall boldly allege ; the good senrices we haye done 
to you and the rest of Greece we shall fairly recite ; 
and striye, if possible, to persuade. 

* To yonr concise demand — whether we haye done 
any good seryice in this war to the Łacedaemonians 
and their allies ? we answer thus : ' If you interrogate 
ns as enemies, though we haye done you no good, yet 
we haye done you no harm ; if you regard us as friends, 
you haye offended morę than we, in making war on us.' 
In regard to the peace and against the Mede, we haye 
eyer honestly performed our duty : the peace was not 
yiolated first by us against him ; we alone of all the Boso- 
tians attended you in the field to maintain the liberty 
of Greece : for though an inland people, we boldly en- 
gaged in the sea-fight at Artemisium ; and in the battłe, 
fought on this our natiye ground, we assisted you and 
Pausanias; and whateyer the danger to which Greece, 
in that troublesome period of time was exposed, in all 
we borę a share beyond our strength. To you in par-* 
ticular, O ye Łacedaemonians, in that greatest conster- 
nation Sparta eyer felt, when after the earthquake your 
rebellious helots had seized ouithome, we immediately 
despatched the third part of our force for succor* 
These things you are bound in honor neyer to forget : 
for thus on fornier, and those most critical occasions, 
we with honor showed ourselyes your friends. But 
at length we bec^me your enemies ! For that blame 
Only yourselyes : because when we stood in great want 
of support against the yiolence and oppression of the 
Thebans, to you we applied, and by you were rejected. 
You commanded us then to address ourselyes to Athens, 
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Athens you said was near, but Sparta lay too remote 
to serve us. Yet, notwithstanding this, in the present 
war we have committed no one dishonorable act in re* 
gard to you, nor should ever hare committed. You 
enjoined us indeed to reyolt from the Athenians, and 
we refused to comply ; but in tbis we haye done no in-^ 
justice: for they marcbed cbeerfully to our succor 
a^ainst tbe Thebans, when you sfarunk back ; and to 
betray them afterwards bad been base in us ; in us, 
wbo were bighly indebted to tbem, wbo at our own re- 
quest were receiyed into tbeir friendsbip, and honored 
by them with the freedom of Athens. No, it was rather 
our duty boldly to adrance wherever they pleased to 
order. And wheneyer either you or the Athenians 
lead out yOur allies into the field, not such as merely 
follow you are to be censured for any wrong you may 
respectiyely commit, but those wbo lead them out to 
its commission. 

* Manifold and notorious are the instances in which 
tbe Thebans haye injured us. But outrageous aboye 
all is the last, about which you need no informatiou', 
sińce by it we are plunged into this depth of distress. 
A right undoubtedly we bad to turn our ayenging arms 
on men wbo, in the midst of peace, and what is morę, 
on the sacred monthly solemnity, feloniously seized on 
our city. We obeyed herein that great uniyersal law 
which justifies self-defence against an hostile inyader ; 
and therefore cannot, with any appearance of equity, 
be no w doomed to punishment at their instigation : 
for, if your own immediate interest, and their present 
ooocurrence with you in war, is to prescribe and regu- 
late your sentence, you will show yourselyes by no 
means fair judges of eąuity, but partially attached to 
priyate interest. What! though these incendiaries 
seem now a people well wortb your gaining? There 
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was a seasoD, a most dangcrous and critical seasoń, 
wlien you yourselves, and the other Grecians, were iń 
diiferent sentiments. Now indeed, incited by ambition, 
yon aim tbe fatal blow at others ; but at that season, 
wben the barbarian struck at enslaving us all, these 
Thebans were tfaen that barbarian's poadjutors. And 
eqoitable certainly it is that our alacrity at that sea- 
•on should be set in the balance against our present 
•transgressions, if transgressors at present we have been. 
You tben would find our greater merits quite outweigh- 
ing our petty ofiences ; and our merits to be dated at a 
tłme when it was exceeding rare to see Grecian brayery 
ranged in opposition to the power of Xerxes ; when 
praise was ascribed, not to those wbo, intent on self- 
preseryation, dropped all the means of withstanding 
his inyasion, but who chose, through a series of danger, 
coarageously to execnte the most glorious acts. Of this 
number are we, aud as such haye been pre-eminently 
most honorably distinguished. And yet, from this 
original we fear our ruin now may haye taken its rise, 
as we chose to follow the Athenians from a regard to 
jnstice, rather than you from the views of interest. 
But so long as the naturę of things continues to be the 
same you also ought to conyince the world that yoar 
sentiments about them are not changed ; that yonr 
principles still suggest it to you as your greatest 
interest ; that wheneyer yonr gallant compatriots haye 
laid on you an obligation strong enough to be eter- 
nally in force, something on eyery present occurrence 
shauld be done for us by way of just acknowlegement. 
* Reflect farther within yourselyes that you are now 
distinguished by the body of Greece as examples for 
upright disinterested conduct. Should you tbere- 
ibre determine in regard to us what in justice cannot 
be supported, for the eyes of the world are now intent 
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on your proceedings, and as judges applauded for tbeir 
worth you sit on us whose reputation is yet unble- 
mished ; take care that you do not incur the generał 
abhorrence, by an indecent sentence against valua'ble 
men, though you yourselyes are morę to be yalued; 
nor reposit in her common temples those spoils you 
have taken from us the benefactors of Greece. How 
horrible will it seem for Platasa to be destroyed by 
Łacedaemonians ! that your fathers inscribed the city 
on the tripod of Delpbos in justice to its merit, and 
that you expunged its rery being from the community 
of Greece to gratify the Thebans ! To snch exces9 of 
misery have we been ever exposed, that if the Medes 
had prevailed we muśt haye been utterly undone ; and 
now must be completely ruined by the Thebans, in the 
presence of you who were formerly our most cordial 
friends ! Two of the sharpest, most painful trials we 
are to undergo, who but lately, had we not surrendered 
our city, must haye gradually perished by famine ; and 
now stand before a tribunal to be sentenced to deatb. 
Wretched Plataeans, by all mankind abandoned ! We, 
who beyond our strength were once the supports of 
Greece, are now quite destitute, bereft of all redress ! 
Not one of our old allies to appear in our behalf ; and 
eyen you, O ye Łacedasmonians, you our only faope, 
as we haye too much reason to apprehend, determined 
to giye us up ! 

* But, by the gods, who witnessed once the social 
oaths we mutually exchanged ; by that yirtue we ex- 
erted for the generał welfare of Greece ; by those wo 
adjure you to be moyed with compassion, and to relent, 
if with the Thebans you are combined against us. In 
gratitude to us, beg the fayor of them, that they would 
not butcher whom you ought to spare ; demand such a 
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modest reąuital from them for your base concnrrence, 
and entail not infamy on yourselyes, to give others a 
cruel satUfaction. To take away our lives would be a 
short and easy task ; but then, to efface the infamy of 
ii will be a work of toil. You have no color to wreak 
your Tengeance on us as enemies, who hare ever 
wished you well, and borę arma against you in merę 
»elf-defence. Your decisions can in nowise be rigbte- 
ona, unless you exempt us from tbe dread of death. 
RecoUect intime that you receired us by free sur- 
reoder ; that to you we beld fortb our bands ; tbe law 
forbids Grecians to put such to death; and that we 
bave been from time immemorial benefactors to you : 
for cast your eyes there on the sepulchres of your 
fathers, who fell by the swords of the Medes, and were 
interred in this our earth: these we haye annually 
honored with yestments, and all solemn decorations at 
our public expense. Whateyer bas been the produce 
of our soil, to them we haye eyer offered the first- 
fruits of the whole ; as friends, out of the earth that 
was dear to them ;, as companions, to those who once 
fought together in the same field ; and, lest all this by 
a wrong determination you instantly disannul, ma> 
turely reflect : for Pausanias interred them here, jndg- 
ing be had laid them in a friendly soil, and in the care 
of men with friendly dispositions. If therefore you 
put us to death, and tum this Platasan into Theban 
soil, what is this but to leaye your fathers and rela- 
tions in a hostile land, and in the power of those who 
murdered them, neyer again to receive the sepulcbral 
honors ? Will you, farther, enslaye the spot on which 
the Grecians eamed their liberty ? Will you lay deso- 
late the temples of those gods to whom they addreased 
their yows before that battle against tbe Medes, and 
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80 were yictorions? Aiid, will you abolish the sołemu 
sacrifices which those gallant patriota hare fouDded 
and appointed ? 

' It cannot, O ŁacedsemoniaDS, be cousistent with 
yonrglory to yiolate the solemn institutions of Greece', 
tbe memory of your forefatbers, and your dnty to us 
your benefactors, thns, merely to gratify the malice of 
a hostile party , to put men to death who haye neyer 
wronged you. No; but — to spare, to relent, to feel 
the just erootions of compassion, to recall tbe idea not 
only what miseries we are designed to sufifer, but what 
persons they are for whom they are designed ! and to 
remember the uncertain attack of calamity ; on whom, 
and how undeseryedly it may fali ! To you, as in honor 
and necessity too obligedy we address our intreaties; 
inyoking aloud the gods whom Greece at ber common 
altars and with joint deyotion adores, to accept our 
plea; allegiug those oaths which your fathers haye 
8wom, — to pay them reyerence. We are suppliants 
now at the sepulchre of your fathers ; we cali on the 
dead reposited tbere, to be sayed from Thebans, tbat 
the kindest of friends, as we haye been, may not be 
sacrificed to the most deadly foes. Again, we recall to 
memory tbat day, in which haying performed the most 
splendid achieyements in company with them, we are 
yet this day in danger pf the most deplorable fate. 
Conclude we must, though it is bard for men in our 
distress to conclude ; when the yery moment their 
words are ended their yery liyes are most imminently 
endangered: yet still we insist tbat we surrendered 
not our city to the Thebans ; rather than tbat we should 
haye chosen tbe most miserable end by famine ; but 
confiding in you, into your hands we gaye it. And 
highly fitting it is, that if we cannot preyail, yon should 
reinstate us in it, and leaye us there at our own option 
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to take our fate. But once morę we conjure you, that 
we, who are citizens of Platasa, who haye sbowed our- 
selves the most steady patriota of Greece, and now, O 
Łacedaemoniana, your suppliants, may not be tumed 
over, out of your hands, out of your protection, to the 
Thebans, our unrelenting enemies; that you would 
become our saTiours, and not doom to utter destruc- 
tion the men to whom all Greece is indebted for her 
freedom.* 

In tbis manner the Plataeans spoke ; and tbe The- 
bans, fearing lest their words might work so far on tbe 
Łacedaemoniana as to canse them to relent, stood fortb, 
and declared a desire to be also beard, ' sińce tbe Pla- 
taeans, as they conceived, had been indulged in a much 
longer discourse than was requisite to answer the 
question/ Leaye accordingly was given, and they 
proceeded thus : — 

* We should not have requested your attention to 
any thing we had to offer, if tbese Plataeans had replied 
in brief to tbe ąuestion, and had not run out into 
slander and invective against us ; if they had not de- 
fended themselyes in points quite foreign to the pur- 
pose, and not at all charged against them as crimes ; 
and launched forth in their own praise, uncensured 
and unproyoked. But now it is incumbent on us, in 
some points to contradict, and in some to refute, to 
preyent the bad effects which might result, either from 
the criminations uttered against us, or the pompous 
praise they haye bestowed on themselyes; that you, 
under proper information with whom the greater trath 
remains, may fairly decide between us. 

' Our enmity against them we openly ayow, as it 
proceeded from just and honorable motiyes : sińce to 
us, who were the founders of Plataea, after we had 
gained possession of Boeotia and of other towns as well 
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as Platsea, which, after being pnrged from extraneou8 
inixtures, remained in our jorisdiction, — these men 
disdained to pay submission, and scorned original and 
fundamental laws. They wilfully diyided from the 
otber Boeotians, transgressing tbe laws oftbeir country, 
andy wben likely to be forced back into their duty, 
tbey went oyer to tbe Atbenians, and in concert witb 
tbem accumulated wrongs on us, wbicb bave sińce 
been justly retaliated on tbem. 

* But wben tbe barbarian inyaded Greece tbey were 
tbe only Boeotians tbat did not join tbe Mede. Tbis 
tbey allege, and bence tbey arrogate applause to tbem- 
selyes, and layisb tbeir calumnies on us. We grant 
indeed tbey did not join tbe Mede ; and tbe reason 
was, because the Atbenians did not join bim. Yet 
afterwards, wben witb tbe same ail-graspiug ambition 
tbe Atbenians inyaded Greece, tbey were tbe only 
Bceotians tben wbo joined tbose Atbenians. But eon- 
sider fartber tbe respectiye situations from wbicb 
sucb conduct ensued in batb. Our city at tbat time 
was not administered by tbe few wbo presided witb a 
steady and equal rule, nor directed by tbe generał 
Yoice of tbe people. Its state was sucb as witb laws 
and sound policy is quite incompatible ; it bordered 
close on a tyranny: tbe encroacbing ambition of a 
handful of men beld fast possession of it. Tbese witb 
no otber yiew tban tbe strong establishment of tbeir 
own priyate autbority in tbe success of tbe Mede, by 
force oyerawed tbe people, and opened tbeir gates to 
the inyader. Tbis was not the act of a whole city, of 
a city master of its own conduct ; nor ougbt she to be 
reproacbed for offences committed in despite of ber 
own laws. But, on the otber band, wben tbe Mede 
was once repulsed and the city repossessed of ber 
ancient polity, you onght tben to coosider (fresh in- 
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Yasion being formed by tbe Atbenians, projects at- 
tempted to bring tbe rest of Greece and onr doininions 
also into tbeir subjection, sedition fomented amoDgst 
U8, by fayor of which tbey seized tbe greater part) 
wbether in tbe field of Coronea we fongbt tbem and 
prevailed, recovered tbe liberty of Boeotia, proceed 
eren no w witb all alacrity to regain tbeir liberty for 
otbers, supplying tbem witb borse and all otber mili- 
tary proyision, far beyond any otber confederate. 
Sucb is tbe apology we make for all against U8 in 
baving joined tbe Mede. But, tbat you bave been tbe 
most outrageous foes to Greece, and are most deserying 
of wfaateyer punishment can be inflicted on you, we 
sball next endeayor to demonstrate. 

' In order to procure some reyenge on us, it is yonr 
own plea, you * became confederates and citizens of 
Atbens/ Be it śo. You ougbt tben to baye marcbed in 
tbeir company only against us ; you ougbt not to baye 
followed tbem in tbeir expedition8 against otbers. 
Had your own wills been ayerse to attend tbem on 
tbese occasions, it was always in your power to baye 
recourse to tbat Łacedąemonian league, in wbicb you 
concurred against tbe Mede, and about wbicb you 
make at present tbe greatest paradę. Tbat would baye 
been amply suiiicient to tum aside our enmity from 
you ; and, wbat is aboye all, bad securely enabled you 
to rectify your measures. But it was not against your 
will, neither was it on compulsion, tbat you baye 
solely adbered to tbe Atbenians. 

* But tben you rejoin, * It was base to betray your 
benefactors.' Yet it was mucb morę base and morę 
enormous to betray at once tbe wbole body of Gre- 
cians, witb wbom you bad sworn a mutual defence, 
than tbe single Atbenians : tbe Atbenians truły baye 
enslayed your country ; and tbe otbers would regain 
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its freedom. You haye Dot madę yoiir benefactors the 
reąnital which gratitude enjoined, or which is exeinpted 
from reproacb. Injured and oppressed, you applied, 
it is pretended, to them for redress ; and then you co- 
operated with tbem in oppressing otbers. But it is 
not morę disbonorable^ to be wanting in any act of 
gratitude, bow justly soerer it may be due, tban to 
make tbe return in a manner in itself unjust. You 
yourselyes, by acting tbus, baye afTorded undeniable 
proofs tbat you alone djd not join tbe Mede, from a 
zeal for tbe Grecians, but merely because tbe Atbe- 
nians did not join bim. You were desirous to act in 
concert witb tbe latter, but in opposition to tbe former ; 
and now modestly claim to be recompensed by your 
country for all tbe iniąuitous seryices you baye done 
to a party : but justice will neyer sufier tbis. To 
Atbenians you gaye tbe preference ; striye tberefore 
from tbem to obtain redress. Cease yainly to allege 
tbe mutual oatbs you once excbanged, as if tbey were 
obliged at present to preserye you. You renounced, 
you yiolated first tbose oatbs, wbo ratber concnrred to 
enslaye tbe ^Eginetas and some otber people of tbe 
same association, tban endeayored to preyent it ; and 
all without compulsion ; still bappy in tbe uninter- 
rupted possession of your own rights, and not com- 
pelled to receiye law from otbers, as was our fate. 
Nay, to tbe yery last moment, before tbis blockade 
was formed against you, wben we calmly inyited you 
to be quiet and neutral, you insolently refused. Wbicb 
tberefore is tbe people, on wbom all Greece may fasten 
ber batred morę deseryedly tban on you, wbo baye 
madę it a point to exert your brayery in ruining your 
country ? Tbose former good dispositions you baye so 
largely boasted, you baye now sbown plainly to be 
repugnant to your genius. Wbat your natural tura 
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bas erer been the eyent has with tmth ascertained. 
The Athenians took the road of Tiolence, and you at- 
tended them through ałl the jonrney. And thus, am- 
ple proof has been exhibited by us, that against our 
wills we serred the Persian ; that you with most cheer- 
ful disposition haye promoted the Athenian tyranny. 

' But in regard to your finishing charge against us, 
as guilty of excessiTe outrage and injustice, that, eon- 
trary to eyery law, in the midst of peace, on a day of 
sacred solemnity, we seized on your city ; this great 
ofifence, in our opinion, is less' to be imputed to us than 
to yourselyes. Had we marched indeed against your 
city in hostile manner ; had we scaled your walls, and 
put your property to fire and sword, the charge had 
then been just. But if men of the first rank amongst 
you both for wealth and birth, desirous to put a stop 
to your foreign combinations, and recall you to the 
common institutions of all Bceotians ; if such at their 
own free motion inyited our presence, wherein are we 
unjust? for the leaders, in all cases, are greater trans- 
gressors than the folio wers. Though, in the present, 
neither are they in our judgments, nor are we trans- 
gressors. They were citizens as well as you; they 
had larger concerns at stake : and therefore opening 
their gate and receiying us within their walls as friends 
and not as foes, they intended to preyent the corrupted 
part of your body from growing worse, and protect 
the worthy and good according to their merit. They 
calmly studied the welfare of your minds and your 
bodies ; not suffering your city to become an alien, 
but recoyering it again to its duty and relations ; ex- 
empting it from being the foe of any honest Grecian, 
and reuniting it in the bonds of amity with them all. 
There are proofs, besides, that we did not intermeddle 
in a hostile manner. We did no manner of yiolence 
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to any one ; we proclaimed aloud, that ' whoerer waa 
desirons to conform to the primitive institutions of all 
Baeotians, should come and join us.' You heard our 
voice witli pleasure ; you came in and entered into 
articles with us ; you remained for a time without dis- 
turbance ; but at length, baviDg discoreic^d the small- 
ness of our number, and tben perhaps we were judged 
to bave proceeded inbumanly in presuming to enter 
without the consent of your populace, you then re- 
turned us not such treatment as you had received from 
ns ; you madę no remonstrances against innovations, 
nor persuaded us to depart, but in open breach of ar- 
ticles you rushed on us. We lament not here so much 
the death of those whom you siew in this base attack 
on us ; some color of law might be alleged for their 
destruction : but when, contrary to every law, io cold 
blood you murdered men who had spread their arms 
lor mercy, and had surrendered themselves prisoners 
on promise of their lives, was not that a monstrous 
act ? In one short interyal of time you were guilty of 
three outrageous enorroities ; an infraction of articles, 
the succeeding butchery of our people, and a breach 
of the solemn promise madę to us, that you would not 
kill them proyided we refrained from plundering your 
lands. Yet still you ery aloud that we are the break- 
ers of law: you still remonstrate that you are not 
debtors to justice. It is false. The point, we pre- 
sumę, will soon be determined right: and for these, 
for all offences, you shall have your reward. 

' We have thus distinctiy run over this aifair, for 
your sakes, O ye Lacedaemonians, as well as for our. 
own ; that you may be conyinced with how much 
equity you are going to condemn them, and that we 
haye pursued the offenders on yet stronger obligations 
of justice. Let not the recital of their former yirtues^ 
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if yirtues truły they had, mollify your hearts. Virtue 
should be pleaded by men who have suffered ; but, on . 
those wbo ha^e committed baseness, it sbould redóuble 
their punishment, because they sin in foul contrariety 
to tbeir former seWes. Łet tbem not save themselres 
by lamentations and pathetic complaints, thougb they 
cried out so moyingly on the sepulchres of your fa- 
thers, and their own destitute and forlom condition : 
for to stop their cries, we have proyed against them 
that our youths when butchered by them met with a 
morę cruel and unjust fate : those youths, some of 
whose fa thers, recouciling Boeotia with you, died in 
the field of Coronea ; the rest, now adranced in years, 
bereft of their children, their houses desolate, prefer a 
supplication far morę' just to you, to ayenge them on 
these Plataeans. Those are most deserring of pity 
who haye suffered some great indignity ; but when 
yengeance is duły inflicted on such men as these Pla- 
taeans the world has cause to triuroph. Their present 
destitute forlom condition is the work of themselyes. 
They wilfully rejected a better alliance ; and, thougb 
uninjured, Ćroke eyery law against us ; executioner8 
of hatred morę than justice, thougb now about to suffer 
less than the precedent they set requires : for they 
shall be executed by lawful sentence ; not like men 
who with stretched-out hands obtained fair quarter, as 
they describe themselyes, but who surrendered on this 
condition — to submit to justice. 

*■ Ayengę, therefore, O Łacedaemonians, the law of 
Greece so grossl}^ yiolated by them. Retaliate all the 
injuries we haye suffered, requiting so that cheerful 
friendship we have ever shown you ; and let not their 
.fiow of words oyerturn our just demands. Make now 
a precedent for Greece hereafter to f ollow. Show 
them that decisions must be formed, not according to 
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what men may say, but aecording to what they have 
done : if their actions bave been rigbt, that a sbort 
simple narration may at any time sufficę ; but, if tbose 
actioDs have becn wrong, tbat all studied ornamental 
peńods are intended to disguise tbe trutb. If tbose 
who preside at judgments, as you at present, would 
proceed in a summary.way to a generał determination 
agaiost tbe guilty, little room would be left to disguise 
iiDJustifiable actions by plausible speeches.' 

In this manner tbe Tbebans replied ; and tbe Lace- 
dsemonian judges agreed in tbe resolution tbat tbe 
question, ' wbetber tbey bad receiyed any good ser- 
' vice from tbem in tbe war?' was properly and fairly 
conceived. Tbey grounded tbis on tbe former pro- 
posai madę to tbem to remain neutral, aecording tó 
tbe old treaty of Pausanias after tbe Medisb inyasion, 
and on anotber morę lately, wbicb tbey bad offered 
before tbey bad blocked tbem up, to be common 
friends to botb sides, in conformity to tbe same treaty. 
But after tbis double refusal, looking on tbemseWes 
as no longer bound to observe tbose articles, wbicb 
otbers bad deliberately infringed to trayerse tbeir in^ 
terest, tbey now proceed again to bring tbem forward 
ipan by man, and put tbe question, * Wbetber tbey 
bad done good seryice to tbe Łacedaemonians and 
allies in tbe present war?' and on tbeir answering 
* No/ led tbem aside and siew tbem. No one of tbe 
number did tbey exempt; so tbat in tbis massacre 
tbere perisbed of Plataeans not fewer tban two bun- 
dred, and twenty-fiye Atbenians wbo bad been be- 
sieged in tbeir company ; and all tbe women were sold 
for slayes. Tbe Tbebans assigned tbe city, for tbe 
space of a year, to be tbe residence of certain Mega* 
reans, wbo bad been driyen from bome in tbe ragę of 
a seditiouy and to tbose 8urviving Plataeans wbo bad 
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beea friends to the Tbeban interest. But afterwards 
they levelled it with the earth, rooted up its whole 
foundatioD, and near to Jaiio's tempie erected a spa- 
cious inn, two hnndred feet sqnare, partitioned withio, 
both above and below, into a rangę of apartments. 
In thifli structure tbey madę use of the roofs and 
doors that bad bęlonged to the Platseans ; and of 
the other moyables found within their bouses, of the 
braas and iron, they madę beds, which they con- 
secrated to Juno, in whose honor they also erected 
a fane of stone one hundred feet in diameter. Tbe 
land being confiscated to public use, was farmed ont 
for ten years, and occupied by Thebans. So mucb, 
nay, so totally ayerse to the Plateeans were the Lace- 
diemonians become ; and this merely to gratify tbe 
Thebans, whom they regarded as well able to serye 
them in the war which was now on foot.' And thus 
was the destruction of Plataea completed inthe ninety* 
third year of its alliance with Athens. 
• Tbe forty sail of Peloponnesians, which bad been 
sent to the relief of Łesbos, after fiying through tbe 
open sea to ayoid the pursuit from Athens, were 

> Thucydides has here been ^ery sparing of his censure. 
Nothing bad enough can be said of the Lacedaemonian beha- 
vior on this occasion. To put bravę men to death cooUy and 
deliberately, who bad most gallantly defended tbemselyes, 
and merely for their steady attacbment to liberty, shows the 
public spirit of Spartans at this time to have been nonę at all. 
The cityof Plataea, thus barbarously demolished, was rebuilt 
after the peace of Antalcidas, which put an end to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. But not long after it was again demolished 
by tbe Thebans, for a refusal to join them against tbe Lace- 
daemonians. Howeyer, Alexander the Great once morę re- 
established it, in a generous acknowlegement of the seryices 
that little state bad rendered to Greece ; and tbe Platieans 
eontinued, eyen in the time of Plutarch, to celebrate tbe 
annual festiral in honor of those who at the famous battle of 
Plataea bad died for the libertiea of Greece. 
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driyen.by a tempest on the coast of Crete ; and from 
thence they separately dropped into Cyllene, a Pelo- 
ponnesian harbor, where they found thirteen triremes 
of Łeucadians and Ambraciots, with Brasidas tbe son 
of Tellis, sent thitber pnrposeiy to assist Alcidas with 
his oounsel. It was now the project of the Łacedse- 
monians, sińce they had miscarried at Lesbos, to aug- 
ment their fleet, and sail immediately for Corcyra, 
now embroiled in sedition, as there were no Athenians 
in those parts, excepting only tweWe ships which were 
stationed at Naupactus ; and thus their design might 
be effectuated before a fleet large enough to obstruct 
them could be sent from Athens. This was their plan, 
and Brasidas and Alcidas prepared for its execu- 
tion. 

The Corcyreans were now embroiled in a sedition, 
excited by the return of the prisoners, whom the Co- 
rinthians had taken in the naval engagement of Epi- 
damnus. They had obtained their release, as was pub- 
licly given out, for the sum of eighty talents,* for the 
payment of which their former friends at Corinth had 
joined in a security ; but in fact, for a secret promise 
they had madę the Corinthians to put Corcyra into 
their hands. To fulfil their engagements, they tam- 
pered with every single Corćyrean, in order to bring 
about a revolt from the Athenians. An Athenian and 
Corinthian ship arriyed at the same time with ambas- 
sadors on board. These were admitted together to an 
audience, at which the Corcyreans decreed, ^ to main- 
tain their alliance with the Athenians according to 
ireaty ; but to be friends to the Peloponnesians as in 
preceding timęs.' Pythias, who at that time was at 
the head of the people, entertained and lodged the 
Athenians without the public warrant : and therefore 

1 15,500^ sterling. 
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against him tbe accomplices preferred an accusation, as 
plotting how to subject Corcyra to Athenian slarery. 
Pythias being acquitted, in his turn exhibited a cbarge 
against ńye of tbe most considerable of their number 
for hayiiig cut pales in tbe sacred groye of Jupiter 
and Alcinous. Tbe fine for erery pale was by law a 
stater.' Being condemned to pay tbe wbole, tbey fled 
into tbe temples, and sat down as supplicants, in hope 
to obtain a mitigation of their fine, whicb was qmte 
exorbifant. Pythias, wbo was also strong in the se- 
nate, got a fresb order to baye it leyied in all tbe 
rigor of the law. Tbus dcbarred of any legał redress, 
and coDscious fartber tbat Pythias, so long. as be eon- 
tinued in the senate, would preyail on the people to 
declare those their friends and those their foes wbo 
were so to Athens, tbey rosę up from the sanctuary, 
and seizing daggers, rushed suddenly into the senate- 
bonse, where tbey stabbed Pythias, and others, botb 
senators and priyate persons, to the number of sixty. 
Some few indeed, wbo were tbe adberents of Pythias, 
sayed tbemselyes on board the Athenian yessel, whicb 
yet lay in the barbor. 

After this bold assassination, tbey summoned the 
Corcyreans to assemble immediately, where tbey jus- 
tified their proceedings ' as most highly for the public 
good, and the only expedient of preyenting Athenian 
slayery ;' adyising them * for the futurę to receiye 
neither of tbe riyal parties, unless tbey came peace- 
fuUy in a single yessel ; if in morę, to declare them 
enemies ;' and in conclusion, tbey forced tbe ratifi- 
cation of wbateyer tbey had proposed. Tbey also 
instantly despatched ambassadors to Athens, repre- 
senting tbe necessity tbey lay under to act as tbey had 
done ; and to persuade those wbo had fled for refuge 

1 li. 05. 9d. 
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thither not to rush iato such measures as migbt hurt 
the welfare of their country, from dread of the mise- 
ries which might thence ensue. 

When th«se ambassadors had arrived at Athens the 
Athenians laid them and all their adherents under an 
arrest, as enemies to the state, and sent them prisoners 
to iEgina. 

In the mean time those of the Corcyreans who had 
thus seized the government, animated by the arrival 
of a Corinthian trireme and a Łacedaemonian embassy , 
attacked the people, and oyerpowered them in battle. 
The people, by fayor of the night, which approached, 
flew to the citadel and morę elerated parts of the city, 
where they drew up together and secured their posts ; 
they also got possession Of the Hyllaic harbor. But 
their opponentsj seized the forum, where most of their 
own houses were situated, and the harbor which points 
towards the forum and the continent. 

The day following they skirmished a little with their 
missiye weapons, and both parties sent out detach- 
ments into the fields to inrite the concurrence of the 
slayes, on a promise of their freedom. A majority of 
slayes came in to the assistance of the people, and the 
other party got eight hundred auxiliarie8 from the 
continent. 

After one day's respite they came again to blows. 
The people got the better now, by the advautage of 
their strong posts and their numbers. The women 
with notable boldness assisted iń the combat, by 
throwing tiles from the tops of the houses, and sus- 
taining the tumult beyond their 8ex. About the close 
of the eyening the few were forced to fly ; and then, ap- 
prehensiye lest the people should rush down on, and 
80 at a shout seize the dock and put them to the sword", 
in order to stop their passage they set fire to the 
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houses all round the forum, and to siicli as were ad- 
jacent, sparing neither their own nor those of their 
enemies. The large effects of the merchants were 
consumed in the flames, and the whole city was in 
danger of being redaced to ashes, had a gale of wind 
arisen ta drive the flame that way. This put a stop to 
the eon test, and brought on a cessation, when both 
Bides applied themselves to strict gaard for tŁe night. 
The Corinthian yessel, after this victory on the side of 
the people, stole privately away; and many of the 
auxiliarie8, who crept off unperceired, repassed to the 
opposite shore. 

The day following Nicostratus, the son of Diotre- 
phes, who commabded the Athenian squadron, came 
up to their assistance with his twelve sail from Nau*- 
pactus, and fiye hundred heayy-armed Messenians. 
He forthwith negotiated an accotnmodation, and per* 
suaded them to make up the affair with one another, 
by instantly condemning the ten principal authors of 
the sedition (who immediately fled), and permitting all 
others to continue in the city, on articles signed be- 
tween both parties and the Athenians ' to haye the 
same friends and the same foes/ Haying so far car- 
ried his point, he was intent on immediate departnre ; 
but the managers of the people madę him a proposal 
to leaye fiye ships of his sąuadron with them, to deter 
the enemy from any fresh commotion, which should be 
replaced by fiye of their own, which they would in- 
stantly man to attend him on his station. With this 
proposal he complied ; and they named distinctly the 
mariners, who to a man were of the opposite party. 
Affrighted at this, as a pretext to conyey them to 
Athens, they sat down in the tempie of the Dioscuri. 
Nicostratus endeayored to raise them up and cheer 
their despondency. Yet all he could say was una* 
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yailing ;' and the people ran again to arms, pretending 
that such a refusal to put to sea was a plaiin proof 
that tfaeir intentions were insincere thronghout. Then 
they rifled their houses of all the arms they could find ; 
and some of them whó fell into their hands had imme- 
diately been butchered if Nicostratus had not inter- 
posed. 

A second party, terrified at these proceedings, took 
their seats also as snppliants in the tempie of Juno. 
The iiumber of these was not less than four hundred. 
The people, grown now apprehensive of some fatal 
turn, persuaded them to leaye their sanctuary ; and 
haring preyailed^ transported them into that island 
which faces^ the tempie of Juno, whither eyery thing 
needful for their sustenance was carefully sent them. 

The sedition continuing in this posturę, about the 
fourth or fifth day after the transportation of the latter 
body into the island the Peloponnesian ships, which 
had assembled at Cyllene after the yoyage of lonia, 
appeared in sight to the number of fifty-three. Alci- 
das was commander-in-chief, as before, and Brasidas 
«ttended as his counsel. They came to anchor in the 
harbor of Sybota on the main ; and next morning, at 
break of day, steered directly for Corcyra. 

Great was the tumult now at Corcyra: they were 
afraid of the malecontents within, and the hostile fieet 
approaching the city. They got sixty ships imme- 
diately afloat, and each, as fast as it was . manned, 
adyanced to meet the foe. The Athenians indeed pro- 
posed to put out first to sea themselyes, and that the 
Corcyreans should after wards come out and join them, 
when they had got all their ships together; but, as 
they adyanced in a straggling manner towards the 
enemy, two ships went directly oyer to them ; and on 
board others the mariners were at blows with one 
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anotber. In sbort, there was no manner of order in 
any of their niotions. The Łacedaemonians, perceiving 
how it was, with twenty of their ships drew up to en- 
gage the Corcyreans, and opposed the remainder to 
the tweWe Athenians, two of which were oniy the Sa- 
laminian and the Paralus. 

The Corcyreans, who charged in this disorderly 
manner, and with few ships in a linę, were on their 
aide terribly distressed ; whilst the Athenians fearing 
lest the other, rastly superior in number, might quite 
surround their little squadron, would not yenture to 
attack them when all together, nor to break on the 
middle of the enemy's linę ; but, assaulting theni 
towards one of the extremities, snnk one of their shipr. 
On this, the Peloponnesians having formed a circle, 
the Athenians sailed round and round, and endea- 
Yored to break their order. Those who pursued the 
Corcyreans perceiving this, and fearing what had hap- 
pened formerly at Naupactus, steered away from 
thence to support their own squadron. And now, witb 
their whole embodied strengtfa, they designed to pour 
on the Athenians. They, having aiready shifted the 
hełm, fell gradually away. They were desirous to 
fayor the flight of the Corcyreans beyond the possibi- 
lity of a chase, and so they fell off intlrely at their own 
leisure, keeping the enemy in their front still ranged 
in order. Sucb was this engagement, which at the 
setting of the sun was quite ended. 

The Corcyreans were afraid lest the enemy, in pro- 
secution of their victory, should immediately assault 
the city, or take up the persons in the island, or by 
some other method attempt to' distress them : for this 
reason, they remored the prisoners agaiu from the 
island into the tempie of Juno, and applied themselTOs 
to guard the city. But the enemy, though yictorious 
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at śea, durst not think of proceediog to attack the city ; 
but satisfied with taking thirteen ships belonging to 
the Corcyreans, they returned to the main, from whence 
they had sallied to the engagement. The next day 
also, they refrained from making any attempt on the 
city, where the disorder and consternation were as 
great as eyer. Brasidas is reported urgently to have 
pressed it on Alcidas, but in the council of war was 
quite oyerruled. They lauded howerer at Cape Łeu- 
cymne, and plUndered the country. 

The Corcyrean people, whose fears were still sug- 
gesting that they should be attacked by the enemy'8 
fleet, had conferred with the suppliants and otbers 
about the only means to preserye the city. And some 
of them they persuaded to join in navigating their 
ships ; for . by some means or other they had again 
manned thirty, expecting eyery moment the enemy^s 
approach. But the Peloponnesians continued the ra« 
yage of their fields only till noon, and then repassed 
to their former stations. Yet before the dawn of the 
succeeding day they saw 8ixty lights held up, to de- 
note an equal number of Athenian ships adyancing 
from Leucas. The Athenians, adyertised of the sedi- 
tion and the course of the fleetunder Alcidas agaiost 
Coreyra, had sent away this reinforcement under the 
command of Eurymedon the son of Thucles. On this 
the Peloponnesians, whilst yet it was night, crept 
bomewards along the shore ; and carrying their yessels 
oyer,the isthmus of Leucas, lest they should be disco- 
▼ered in going round it, safely retreated within their 
own confines. 

When the Corcyreans had discoyered the approach 

of the Athenian reinforcement, and the departure of 

the .enemy, they receiyed the Messenians within their 

walls, who till now had lodged without ; and, haying 

THUC. VOL. I. u 
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ordered the sbips whićh they had tnaaned to come 
ftboat ioto the Hyllaic harbor, wbilst they were goiDg 
ftbout in pursuance of this order, they put all the ad- 
Yeree faction whom they fonnd to the sword. Those, 
farther, who had tóok on in the shipa at their perana- 
sion, they threw into the aea, and then retired. They 
afterwards went to Jnno'8 tempie, and persnaded a 
party of suppliants there, to the amonnt of fifty, to 
nndergo a jndieial trial, in which they were all con- 
demned to die. The majority of anappliants, who re- 
fnsed to hear snch persnasion, no sooner saw the fate 
of their brethren, than they either siew one another 
within the tempie, or hnng themselt^s np on the trees 
within its yerge ; each finding aome espedient for his 
own dispatch. Dnring those aeren days that Eury- 
medon with his reinforcement continned at Corcyra 
the people of that city extended the massacre to all 
whom they jndged their enemies. The crime on which 
theyjustified their proceedings was their attempt to 
overturn the democracy. 

Some perished merely throUgh priT&te enmity ; some 
for the Bttms they had lent, by the hands of the bor- 
rowers. £very kind of death was here e!thibited. 
Erery dreadfiil act usnal in a sedition, and morę than 
usnal^ was perpetrated now : for fathel's siew their 
children; some were dragged from altars; and some 
were butchered at tliem. And a nnmber of persons 
immnred in the tempie of Baccfans were stanred to 
death : so cmel was the prógress of this sedition, and 
so exoessively cruel did it ap(>ear, because the firat of 
so black a naturę that eyer happened. But afterwards 
the contagion spread, one may say, through the whole 
extent of Greece, when faction« raged in erery city, the 
popular demagogues contending for the Athenians, the 
aspiring few for the Łacedsemonians. In peace, it is 
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tnie, they were void of all pretext, of all opportnnity 
to uiTite tfaese riYtHa : but now, amidst declared hotsti- 
lities, and the ąuest of alliance to afflict their enemies 
and add an increase of strength to themseWes, oppor- 
tanities were easily.found by sucb as were fond of 
innoyations to introduce the side they fayored. The 
conseąnence of this was sedition in cities with all its 
Bumerous and tragical incidents. Suck were now, 
and such things eyer will be, so long as human naturę 
continues ^the same ; but under ^eater or less aggra- 
yations, and diyersified in circumstances, aocording to 
the seyeral yicissitudes of conjunctures which shall 
happen to occur. In the seasons of peace and afflu- 
ence, communśties as well as indiyiduals haye their 
tempers under better regnlation, because not liable to 
that yiolence which flows froni necessity : but war, 
which snatches from them their daily subsistence, is 
the teacher of yiolence, and assimilates the passions of 
■len to their present condition. 

By these means were cities harassed with seditions* 
And those to whose fetę the later commotions fell, 
through inąuiry as to what had happened in such in- 
stances before, grew enormously ambitious to snppress 
the machinations of others, both in policy of attenopts 
and extrayagance of reyenge. £yen words lost no w their 
ibrmer siguificanoe, sińce to palliate actions they were 
qaite distorted : for truły, what before was a brutal 
courage, began to be esteemed that fortitude which 
becomes a hunian and sociable creature ; prudent eon- 
sideration, to be specious cowardice ; modesty, the 
disgttise of effeminacy; and being wise in e?ery thing, 
to be good for nothing : the hot fiery temper was ad- 
judged the exertion of true manly yalor; cautious and 
calm deliberation, to be a płausible pretext for intended 
knayery : he who boiled with indignation was wndoubt- 
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edly trusty; who presumed tó contradict, was eTei* 
suspected : he who succeeded in a roguisb scheme was 
wise ; and be who suspected such practices in others 
was still a morę able genius : but, was he provident 
enoug^h, so as never to be in need of such base expe- 
dients, he was one that would not stand to his engage- 
ments, and most shamefully awed by his foes. In 
ahort, he who conld. prezent another in executing vil- 
lany, or could persuade a well-designing person to it, 
was surę to be applauded. . 

Men now, who were allied in blood, were less va- 
lued or caressed than such as were connected by yo- 
luntary combination: sińce the latter, unscrupulous 
and uninquisitive, were morę ready to embark in.any 
scheme whatever : for now associations were not 
forroed for such mutual advantage as is consistent 
with, but for the execution of such rapines as are eon- 
trary to human laws. In mutual trust they. persisted,: 
not out of any regard to.religious obligation, but from 
the hond of comrounicated guilt. To the fair and ho- 
nest proposals of adversaries they hearkened indeed^ 
when such by actire strength could control them, but 
nerer through candid ingenuity. Revenge on another 
was a morę yalued possession than neyer to haye suf- 
fered injury. Oaths, if eyer madę for present recon— 
ciliation, had a temporary force, so long as neither 
knew how to break them ; but neyer when either party 
had power to abet their yiolation. He who, at inyiting 
opportunity, durst first incur the peijury, if the adyer- 
sary was off his guard, executed his rancor with higher 
spirit than from enmityopen andayowed. Such a step 
was thought most secure ; and, because he had thus 
surpassed in guile, it was certainly extolled as a mas-, 
ter-piece of cunning. Łarge is the number of yillains, 
and such obtain morę easily the reputation of de^terity' 
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'than their dupes can tłiat of goodness : the latter are 
apt to blash ; the former most impudeiitly triamph. 

The source of all these evils is a thirst of power, ia 
consequence either of rapacious or ambitious passions. 
•The mind, when actuated by such, is eyer ready to 
engage in party feads : for the men of large influence 
In communities, ayowing on both sides a specious 
cause, some standing up for the just equality of the 
popular, others fór the fair decorum of the aristocra- 
tical goyernment, by artful sounds embarrassed those 
communities for their own priyate lucre. Both sides, 
intent on yictory, carried on the contention with the 
keenest spirit. They most daringly projected, and 
then regularly executed the most dreadful machina- 
tions : their reyenge was not limited by justice or the 
pnblic welfare ; it aimed at morę ample satisfaction. 
Either side constantły measured it by such retaliation 
as -was judged the sweetest ; either by a capital eon- 
demuation through an iniąuitous sentence, or by earn- 
ing the yictory with their own hands, in which they 
were always ready to glut the present rancor of their 
iiearts. And hence it was, that the pious and upright 
conduct was on both sides disregarded : and, when 
any point of great importance was before them, to 
carry it by specious collusiye oratory was the greatest 
enhancement of their credit. Yet all this while the 
moderate members of such communities, either hated 
because they would not meddle,- or enyied for such 
obnoxious conduct, fell yictims to both. ' . 
' Seditions in this manner introduced eyery species of 
outrageous wickeduess into the Grecian manners. Sin- 
cerity, which is most .frequently to be found in gene- 
rous tempers, was laughed out of countenance, and 
for eyer yanished. It was become tlie uniyersal prac- 
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tice to keep iip a constant enmity of intention against 
one another, aud neyer to belieye. No promise was 
strong enough, no oath sufficiently solemoy to banish 
auch matual diffidence. Those who excelled in shrewd 
conńderation resigned all hope of aoy lasting security, 
and stood eyer on tbeir g^ard against whom it was im- 
possible for them to trust. But persons of meaner 
understandings took moro effectual means for their 
preseryation. Łiring in constant apprehensions, from 
their own inferiority and the craft of their opponeuts, 
lest by words tbey should be oyerreacbed, or that 
such subtle heads might execute their treacheries on 
them unawaresy they boldly seized the preseut mo- 
ment, and at once despatched tbe men they dreaded ; 
who, presuming too much on their own penetration, 
and that it was superfluous to aim a blow at those 
whom they could at any time supplant by cunning, 
despised them so far as to neglect a proper guard, and 
so contributed to their own destruction. 

Many such daring outrages were now by way of 
precedent committed at Corcyra ; nay, all whateyer, 
that men, who are wreaking reyenge on such as be- 
fore were their masters, and had exerted their supe- 
riority withsayageness morę than humanity, can in tuni 
retaliate on them, were executed there. Some joined 
in these acts of yiolence to procure a discharge from 
their former poyerty ; but the greater number, througb 
a passionate desire to seize the property of their 
neighbors. Or, though they were not lured by the 
Inst of rapine, but engaged in the contest on fair and 
open yiews, yet hurried to wild extrayagance througb 
mad and undisciplined anger, they proceeded to cruel 
acts, and with inexorable fury. The whole order of 
bumsiu Ufe was for a season confounded in this city. 
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The hmnan temper, too apt to transgress in spite of 
laws, and now haylng gained the ascendant over law, 
seemed pleased with exhibitiiig tbis public manifcsta- 
tion, tbat it was too weak for anger, too strong for 
justice, and an enemy to all superiority. Men conld 
not otberwise haye awarded the preference to rerenge 
over righteous duty, and to Incre oyer that habit of 
justice in which enyy neyer yet had power to annoy 
them. But morę than this, when the point in yiew is 
reyenge on others, men haughtily make precedents 
against themselyes, by infringing those laws which 
are binding by the ties of natare, and from which 
alone any hope of safety can be extracted for them- 
selyes in a plunge of misery, precluding thus all pos- 
sibility of redress, should they be reduced in some 
futurę extremity to make the same appeal. 

And thus the Corcyreans continued to execute the 
ragę of such cruel passions on the heads of one ano- 
ther, within the precincts of their own city, of which 
this was the first example in Greece, till Eurymedon 
with the Athenian fleet under his command put out 
again to sea. 

But, after his depurture, they who by flight had pre- 
seryed their liyes to the number of about fiye hun- 
dred, haying seized their forts on the opposite shore, 
got possession of their own land on that side the 
water. Putting out hence, they plundered the Cor- 
cyreans in the island, and madę such hayoc that a yio- 
lent famine ensued in the city. They farther sent a 
deputation to Łacedsemon and Corinth, to negotiate 
the means of their restoration. But nothing of this 
kind succeeding, they got together afterwards a body 
of auxi]iaries and transports, and so passed oyer to the 
island of Corcyra, to the amount of »ix hundred men* 
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HaTing now set fire to their transports, to preclude 
0very other expedient but gaining firm footing where 
they now were, they marched up to the moniitain 
Istone, and haying fortified themseWes there, madę 
cruel work with tbose in tbe city, and were masters of 
'tbe country round about. 

About the end of the same summer, the Athenians 
śent out twenty sail for Sicily, under the coramand of 
'Łaches the son of Melanopus and Charosadas the son 
<^ Euphilctus. A war was now on foot between the 
SyracusauB and Łeontines. Confederate with the Sy- 
raćusans were, excepting Gamarina, all the Doric ci- 
ties, which had formerly entered into alliance with the 
Łacedaemonians before this war broke out, but had 
yet nowhere effectually joined them. With the Łeon- 
tines were the Chalcidic cities, and Camarina. Of 
'italy, the Łocrians sided with the Syracusans; and 
the Rhegians, from the motiye of consanguinity, with 
the Łeontines. The allies therefore of the Łeontines 
sent to Athens,' petitioning the Athenians in respect 
:of their old alliance and their łonie descent, to send 
them a succor of shipping: for the Syracusans had 



^ One of the persons, or the chief, employed on this occa- 
sion, is said to be Gorgias of Leontium, the tirstrhetorician of 
that or of any ace. W hen be had bis audience from the 
.Athenians to deliver the reasons of his embassy, he madę a 
speech so smooth and ilowing, so new iu the manner of its 
tums, BO pretty in tbe expression, and so nicely di^ersified 
by a change and opposition of iicures, that be won their 
hearts, and succeeded in his negotiation. Our bistorian in- 
deed, who takes no notice of Gorgias, gires two political rea- 
sons just after for tbe ready compliance of the Athenians on 
this occasion. Itis a step wfaicb draws great conseąuences 
jBfter it. Thucydides in the sequel will open all the plan, and 
give an exact detail of the operations of this new war, into 
which the Athenians are beginning to embark. 
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now blocked them up both by' land and sea. Tbe 
Athenians immediately sent one, giving out tbat they 
were bound in duty to take this step ; but their real 
motiTe was to preyent tbe exportation of corn from 
tbence to Peloponnesus, and also to sound tbe possi- 
bility of bringing Sicily into their own subjection. 
Their 8quadron therefore, arriying at Rbegium on tbe 
Italian shore, supported their allies inthe present war; 
and in this tbe sumroer ended. 

In tbe beginning of tbe winter tbe plague broke 
out a second time at Athens, not tbat during this wbole 
interval of time it had wboUy ceased, tbougb its ragę 
had yery much abated. But now tbe mortality began 
again, and continued not less than a year ; but tbe former 
bad raged for tbe spaceof two. There was notbingwbich 
lay on tbe Athenians so bard as this, or so much im- 
paired their strength. It appeared from tbe muster- 
rolls that there perished four thousand and four hundred 
of those citizens wbo wore tbe heayy-armor, and three 
hundred of tbe borsemen. The number of tbe lower 
people that died was not to be computed. There hap- 
pened at tbe same time many eartbąuakes : at Athens ; 
in Euboea ; amongst tbe Bceotians, and especially at 
tbe Boeotian Orchomenus. 

The same winter tbe Athenians and Rhegians, on 
tbe coast of Sicily, formed an expedition with tbirty 
sail against those which are called tbe isles of iEolus. 
This was not feasible in tbe summer season, for want 
of water. These isles are inhabited by tbe Łipareans, 
wbo were a colony from Cnidus. Their residence is 
cbieily in one of them called Łipara, tbougb by no 
means large. They go from hence to tbe tillage of tbe 
otbers, Didyme, and Strongyle, and Hiera. It is be- 
lieyed by those people that Yulcan keeps his forge 
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in Hiera, becanse in the nigbt it yisibly tbrows forth a 
gf eat ąnantity of fire, and in the day of smoke. These 
isles are situated oyer against the shore of the Sicnli 
and the M essenians, and were allied with Syracuse. 
The Athenians having plundered the soil, and finding 
the inhabitants would not come in, put back again to 
Rheginm : and here the winter ended, and the iifth 
year of this war, the history of which Thucydides 
has compiled. 
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